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Current Dopics. 

\ ITH the present issue the ALBANY LAw 

JOURNAL begins a new volume — the 
fifty-ninth. With the advent of ’99, amid 
the customary high hopes and good wishes— 
in which this journal bespeaks at least a 
little part — and the noble resolutions, not to 
be broken, let us hope, quite as easily as the 
traditional pie crust, it seems fitting that we 
should premise and promise to our readers 
our best endeavors to serve their interests, 
to broaden culture as well as knowledge, and 
to prove, as in the past, a real aid in the prac- 
tice of an ancient and honorable profession. | 
The JOURNAL, pardonable 


pride in its past, will seek to deserve a con- 


with perhaps 





tinuance of popular favor, and while sparing | 
no effort to be up to date, will continue to 
advocate old-fashioned honesty and integ- 
rity and the highest possible standard of} 


professional ethics. In accordance with time- | 


honored custom, but in no merely perfunc- |; 


Vor. 59 — No, 1. 


tory spirit, the ALBANy Law JouRNAL 
wishes all of its readers a full measure of 
success, that peace and content which comes 
alone from a sense of duty performed, a min- 
imum of bitter with the sweets of life — in 


short, a prosperous and Happy New Year. 


The present number, the largest ever is- 
sued by this journal, is embellished with an 
illustrated account of the organization and 
development of the Buffalo Law School, to- 
gether with a series of biographical sketches 
of prominent members of the bar of Erie 
county. Perhaps none of the institutions of 
which the Queen City of the Lakes can 
boast — and their number is by no means 
insignificant —is able to point to a more 
rapid and substantial growth from a small 
and unpretentious beginning, or more faith- 
ful and disinterested service on the part of 
the men who were responsible for its incep- 
tion, than the Buffalo Law School. No one 
can read the story so interestingly told else- 
where without realizing to some degree the 
sacrifices made, the discouragements met 
and the difficulties surmounted through the 
magic of hard work. The presentation we 
make in this issue constitutes the strongest 
possible proof of the splendid condition of 
the Erie county bar, including, as it does, 
some of the most eminent jurists and ablest 
practitioners in the Empire State. 


Death, as heretofore, has not spared either 
bench or bar, but it is rare that one judicial 
district suffers the loss of two of its best 
known and most esteemed members within a 
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few weeks. Following with startling sudden- 
ness upon the demise of Justice Manly C. 
Green came the death of Hamilton Ward, of 


Belmont, both members of the Supreme’! 


Court for the Eighth Judicial District, and 
both elected in the same year. Elsewhere in 
this issue of the ALBANY LAW JOURNAL an 


appropriate tribute is paid the memory of 


Justice Green; and it is fitting that some 
notice should be taken in the same issue of 
the removal by death of Justice Ward, one of 
the most honored citizens and brilliant and 
useful jurists on the bench of the State. 
Judge Ward was a native of Herkimer 
county, N. Y., but was admitted to the bar at 
Elmira in 1851, and settled immediately in 
Belmont. Twice elected district attorney of 
Allegany county, he had also served three 
terms in congress, from 1865 to 1871, and 
was elected attorney-general of the State in 
1879. He was appointed to the Supreme 
Court by a Democratic governor, David B. 
Hill, although the appointee had been a life- 
long Republican, and his election followed in 
November. His term would have expired 
during the present year by reason of the age 
limitation. Under the organization of the 
Appellate Division for the Fourth Depart- 
ment, on January 1, 1896, Justice Ward was 
assigned to that court with Justices Hardin, 
Follett, Adams and Green. This court, from 
which death has now removed two members, 
has made a most excellent record, and com- 
paratively few of its decisions have been re- 
versed by the court of last resort. Personally 
Justice Ward was a most genial and ap- 
proachable man, a beloved husband and a 
kind and indulgent father. He had 
prominent politics of 
Western 


been 

in the Republican 
New York 
vears, and always enjoyed great personal 
popularity. His son, Capt. Hamilton Ward, 
Jr., until the outbreak of the war with Spain 
assistant district attorney of Erie county, is 
now with his regiment, the 202d, in Cuba. 
The vacancy caused by the death of Justice 
Ward has been filled by the appointment of 
District Attorney Daniel J. Kennefick, this 
being one of the last acts of the retiring gov- 
ernor of the State, Frank S. Black. Mr. 
Kennefick is a lawyer of conspicuous ability, 


for more than forty 











and is exceptionally well fitted by many years 
of active and varied practice in the courts of 
this State to occupy a seat upon the bench. 


The appointment of District Attorney 
Kennefick to the Supreme Court bench left a 
vacancy in the former office, which Governor 
Black promptly filled by designating Assem- 
blyman Henry W. Hill. The question raised 
as to his eligibility is, we think, without seri- 
ous point. We find the able editor of the 
Albany Argus declaring emphatically that 
the appointment is not worth the paper upon 
which it is written, being absolutely void for 
the reason that the Constitution of New 
York declares, section 7, article 3: 

“No member of the legislature shall re- 
ceive any civil appointment within this State, 
or the senate of the United States, from the 
governor, the governor and senate, or from 
the legislature, or from any city government, 
during the time for which he shall have been 
elected; and all such appointments, and all 
votes given for any such member for such 
)ffice or appointments, shall be void.” 

The fact that Mr. Hill made an active 
canvass for the office of member of assem- 
bly, and was elected thereto, certainly does 
not deprive him of the right to refuse to 
qualify; that he is constitutionally deprived 
from accepting any civil office from the gov- 
ernor during the year 1899, for which he was 
elected a member of assembly, seems to us 
entirely untenable, and we do not for a mo- 
ment believe the framers of the Constitution 
ever contemplated any such thing. If they 
did it would be, in our opinion, clearly un- 
constitutional. A fair and reasonable inter- 
pretation of the provision above quoted, and 
the believe the Court of 
Appeals would give its authority, is that no 
member of the assembly shall receive any 
civil appointment during the time for which 
he was elected, he at the same time holding 
inl retaining the office of member of assem- 
bly. Surely it is within Mr. Hill’s right to 
elect which office he will take, and to qualify 
accordingly. This is shown by the language 
of the provision of the Constitution above 
quoted, which is that “the votes given for 
any such member ” 


one to which we 


for such office or ap- 
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pointments shall be void. Mr. Hill is not a 
meniber of the assembly, and cannot take his 
seat unless and until he has qualified by tak- 
ing the constitutional oath; 
appointment to 


therefore the 


the district attorneyship 
comes to him not while he is a member of 
assembly, but the same as though he had 
never been elected to the office. In our opin- 
ion Mr. Hill is clearly eligible to appoint- 
ment, the 


upon duties of which we 


understand he has already actively entered. 


Mrs. Cordelia Botkin, whom the jury in 
California found guilty of causing the death 
of Mrs. Dunning and her sister, Mrs. Pen- 
nington, by sending to them through the 
mails a box of poisoned candy, escaped 
death the statutes of the 
Golden State permit the jury to prescribe the 
penalty, and the kind- 


hearted jurors could not recommend 


only because 
susceptible and 
the 
hanging of a woman. Thus her sex saved 
her, though there would seem to be no good 
In this 
case the convicted woman, who caused the 


reason why it should have done so. 


death of two innocent persons in order to 

complish a sinister revenge, or perhaps for 
the purpose of removing those who stood in 
the way of the consummation of some im- 
moral or lascivious purpose, had forfeited 
every claim to leniency; her crime was one 
of the most unpardonable, unjustifiable and 
the 

Such emotional ver- 


dastardly of which mind of man or 


woman can conceive. 
dicts or recommendations by susceptible 
jurymen cannot be too strongly condemned. 
Presently some equally kind-hearted execu- 
tive may take it into his head to liberate Mrs. 
Botkin from her life imprisonment, and the 
poor, persecuted woman will be free to pur- 
chase and “ doctor”’ some more confection- 
ery for the removal of somebody who may be 
objectionable to her or interfering with her 


liaisons. 





While the case against the Christian Sci- 
entists who were accused of being respon- 
sible for the death of Harold 
late brilliant journalist and 
through, a different and more 


Frederic, the 
fell 


gratifving re- 


novelist, 





sult was reached by the English Court for 
Crown Cases Reserved, in Regina v. Senior, 
in which was involved the liability of the 
* Peculiar People” to indictment for man- 
slaughter in cases where the death of their 
call in. 
These “ Peculiar People ”’ hold 
tenets very similar to those of the Christian 


children ensues from omission to 


medical aid. 


Scientists, one of which is their unalterable 
aversion and opposition to the administration 
of drugs in 


sickness. The case seems to 


have been treated as involving not man- 
slaughter, but the construction of the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children Act, 1894 (57 
& 58 Vict., c. 41), section 1 of which provides 
that ‘if any person over the age of 16 years, 
who has the custody or care of any child un- 


der the age of 16 years, wilfully * * * 
neglects * * * such child * * * in 
a manner likely to cause * * injury to 


its health * * * that person shall be 
guilty of misdemeanor.” The held 


that “ wilfully” meant some act done delib- 


court 


erately and intentionally, and not accident- 
ally, by inadvertence. 


“ Neglects,” in the same section, meant the 


mistake or by 


absence of such reasonable care as a parent 
would ordinarily use for the protection of 
his child; in other words, the failure to take 
such steps for the protection of infant life amd 
health as the general experience of mankind 
shows to be proper, provided that the means 
of furnishing such treatment be within the 
the 
whom the duty to render it rests. 


reasonable competence of person on 
The con- 
tention for the prisoner, that because he was 
in other respects an affectionate parent and 
willing to supply all that could be done for 
the care and nourishment of the child ex- 
cept the one thing that was necessary in its 
condition, he was not guilty of wilful neglect 
in abstaining from supplying that which was 
essential —1. ¢., aid — because of 
the peculiar religious views he entertained, 
could not prevail. This is not only good law, 


medical 


but good common sense. Helpless children 
are not to be left to perish miserably because 
of the fanatical opposition of their parents to 
the administration of drugs. One of the 


most flagrant and outrageous cases which 
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has come under our notice occurred in a 
western city not long ago. Several members 
of a family had been horribly burned by an 
explosion of gasoline, or other similar in- 
flammable material, and Christian Scientists, 
instead of properly treating the injuries ac- 
cording to modern surgical methods, prayed 
with and over them, the sufferers being sub- 
jected to the mockery of being told that their 
injuries were merely imaginary, while at the 
same time the flesh was literally dropping 
from their limbs. It is such “ treatment ” as 
this which the law can and will prevent, al- 
though perhaps it cannot properly go to the 
extent of compelling a man who has an ordi- 
nary ailment to call in a physician in case he 
objects to the presence and aid of one. 


Some thousands of new-born legislators 
have assembled once more in many of the 
States of the Union, having come down from 
their “deestricts” with their 
heads full of benevolent projects and their 
pockets full of bills, which they hope to place 
on the statute books for the better govern- 
ment of a long-suffering people. That we 
are governed altogether too much seems no 
longer a disputed proposition; nevertheless, 
the legislative hoppers continue to grind out 
laws which nobody needs, and which few 
people ever read, except the overworked 
lawyers. The presumably wise men who 
make these laws would do well to paste in 
their hats and carefully heed the appended 
admonitions, paraphrased from some advice 
given by an old and hard-headed law-maker 
to his brother legislators in one of the West- 
ern States which is a particular sufferer from 
the curse of over-legislation : 

That people are not made honest by legal 
enactment. 


respective 


That the best governed people are the least 
governed people. 

That it is not the member who introduces 
the most bills who serves his State the best; 
killing bills is often more valuable service 
than passing them. 

That New York is a big State and with 
about seven millions of population, including 
some hundreds of “cranks,” perhaps, and 








that legislation should be for the whole peo- 
ple, not for the cranks. 

That there is a surprisingly large number 
of men with high foreheads who can talk for 
hours without saying anything. 

That it is best to think much and say little. 

That nobody should be hampered in his or 
her efforts to get a living by honest per- 
spiration. 

That it is well to be generous with the 
people, but exceedingly careful with the 
people’s money. 

That it is dangerous to vote on any meas- 
ure unless you know what it is. 

That it is the part of wisdom to read the 
decisions of the Court of Appeals. 


The new justices of the New York Su- 
preme Court who assume office with the 
beginning of the year 1899 are, in the First 
Judicial District (comprising the county of 
New York), 


Fitzgerald and 


George r. 
David Leventritt; in the 
Second, or Brooklyn district, Almet F. Jenks 
and Josiah T. Marean, and in the Third, or 
Albany district, James A. Betts, of Kingston. 
All were the nominees of the Democratic 
party. 


Andrews, James 


Judge Clearwater has been a justice 
of the Supreme Court throughout most of 
the year 1898 by appointment from the gov- 
ernor. 


The liability of a municipal corporation in 
an action for damages for death caused by 
the unsanitary condition of the jail in which 
deceased was confined is denied in Eddy, as 
adm’r, v. Village of Ellicottville, N. Y., de- 
cided December 10, 1898, by the Appellate 
Division of the Fourth (New York) Depart- 
ment. On February 17, 1897, plaintiff's 
husband and intestate was arrested by one of 
defendant’s peace officers for intoxication, 
and confined in the village lockup for the 
entire night, during which time he contracted 
a severe cold, which terminated in pneu- 
monia, from which disease he died about one 
week later. It was alleged by the plaintiff’s 
administrator (and the allegations were ac- 
cepted as true by the court, for the purpose 
of review) that at the time the deceased was 
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thus imprisoned the lockup was, and for a 
considerable period prior thereto had been, 
in a dilapidated condition, many of the win- 
dows being broken, and the room in which 
the prisoner was confined being not warmed, 
the exposure thus produced being the cause 
of his contracting the disease which termin- 
ated in his death, as stated. The main ques- 
tion considered by the court was whether, 
assuming these to be the facts, they consti- 
tuted a cause of action against the defendant. 
Adams, J., who wrote the opinion, was un- 
able, after a very careful and exhaustive 
examination, to find any case arising in this 
State in which the precise question which is 
here presented had received adjudication 
and there is much conflict of authority in the 
decisions of other States bearing upon this 
question. He draws a clear distinction be- 
tween the powers of a municipality, which 
he separates into two distinct classes, viz.: 
Governmental or public, and private or cor- 
porate. (Citing Hill v. City of Boston, 122 
Mass. 344, and Lloyd v. City of New York, 
5 N. Y. 369.) 


of these powers,” 


“In the exercise of the first 
said the court, “ the city or 
village is invested with the quality of sover 
eignty, while in the exercise of the second it 
occupies the same relation to the individual 
that any other corporate body does. Justice 
Adams thinks it clear that the maintaining of 
a village jail in a safe and healthful condition 
is an act which does not properly fall within 
the second class of municipal powers. In the 
opinion of the court the village of Ellicott- 
ville is as much a political division of the 
State as is the county in which it is located, 
and this being the case, no reason suggests 
itself to the court why, in circumstances like 
those disclosed by the record in this case, it 
should be subject to any other or different 
rule of liability for the omission of a public 
duty. (Citing Blake v. Pontiac, 49 Ill. App. 
543; Odell v. Schroeder, 58 Ill. 353; Brown 
v. Guyandotte, 34 W. Va. 299; Gulikson v. 
McDonald, 62 Minn. 278; La Clef v. Con- 
cordia, 41 Kans. 323, and New Kiowa v. 
Craven, 46 id. 114.) 





SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVE- 
MENTSs IN LAW.1 


AW, as defined by Sir Edward Coke, is the 

perfection of human reason. A comparison of 
law with the development of human reason will 
show that this definition does not hold true, and 
Reference to 


many of the decisions of the courts, which deter- 


that law is wanting in perfection. 


mine the law, will furnish ample illustrations of 
the vagueness and illogical reasoning in the law. 
The uncertainty of the law is another factor, and 
likewise the lack of uniformity in the interpreta- 
the All that 
present administration of law is imperfect. 


the 
The 
argument urged against this will be that it is not 
the fault of the law, but the fault of those who 
administer and interpret the law. 


tion of law. of these show 


If this ground is 
that is the 
Reason is certain 
and dwells in the few, not in the many, while law 


then, law 


perfection of human reason? 


tenable, how can it be, 


develops in accordance with the mental growth 
and progress of the race, people or nation. 

Again as an illustration of accuracy and pre- 
cision in interpretation we need simply to refer 
to the law of physics. For example, the law that 
the angle of incidence is equal to the angle of 
reflection, is definite and certain, and admits of 
but one interpretation. It also covers all classes 
of facts to which this law is applicable, so that 
there can be no mistake made in the application. 
But it will be said that the facts in human affairs 
are more complicated and manifold, and therefore 
it is more difficult to apply to them the principles 
of the law. The variability of the testimony that 
tends to establish the facts in the case, as well as 
the moral aspect of the testimony as to credibility, 
etc., contribute to make more intricate the applica- 
True, but do not the fine 
distinctions and discriminations add to make the 
general principles more vague and less operative 
on account of the many exceptions which are 
irom time to time established? 


tion of legal principles. 


There is no reason 
why, in law as well as in logic, facts cannot be 
classified into genus and species without unlim- 
ited exceptions being appended to each one, so 
that the general principles become nugatory. 

Let us take, for example, the rule of law that 
parol evidence is not admissible to control, add 
to, vary or contradict the language of a written 
instrument. If we observe the many exceptions 
and hair-splitting distinctions to this simple rule 
of law, we must admit that the exceptions and fine 
distinctions defeat the very object for which the 
rule itself was intended. It courts perjury instead 
of staying it. 


* Many of the illustrations and examples cited 
in this essay have been taken from the sciences 
and other sources, on account of being pat, and 
for obvious other reasons. 
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Again, the following question was put in a cer- 
tain case: ‘“ You state you heard all the evidence 
given on this trial; now from the evidence did the 
particular pool, in your opinion, cause the sick- 
ness spoken of by the witnesses?”’ And in an- 
other case the question was put: “ What would 
you say to the employment being dangerous to the 
health of the plaintiff or otherwise?” In the first 
case the court decided that the witness was swear- 
ing to a legal conclusion —in fact, usurping the 
province of the jury; in the second case it was 
decided not to be error to put the question. 
what is the difference 
twiddlededum? As far as the general purport of 
these questions is concerned, they produce ident- 
ically the same effect on the average mind, and 
therefore ought to be interpreted alike. 

The psychology of language is an important ele- 
ment to be taken into account in the interpreta- 
tion of psychical effects and legal principles. And 
further, it is not within the field of the impossible 
that courts of last resort have often overlooked 
important facts and points in cases and briefs sub- 
mitted to them for decision. The question has 
often come to attorneys whether this was due to 
lack of careful study of the case before the bar or 
an oversight on account of rush of business. 
Under the present system there is no means by 
which the reason can be determined 


I say 


between twiddlededee and 


Logic oF Law. 


The excellent definition of law in its broadest 
sense, given by my friend, Prof. G. Kroening, 
would, if applied to legal science, aid much in 
establishing a clear conception of interpretation. 
* Law is the principle underlying that which is 
constant in the change of phenomena.” It is this 
constant factor which makes the principle certain 
and unvarying. If we would reason out the same 
principle in the complex and intricate phenomena 
which present themselves in human affairs, con- 
duct, relations and business transactions, human 
law would become more definite and certain. The 
factors of constancy and consistency are highly 
essential in the application and interpretation of 
the law as well as aiding to know the law. 


In the logic of law, the deduction of right is | 


founded upon the definitions of the conceptions 
of right and its systematic relations. The 
essential forms in which the deduction is made 
are, first, the subordination of given simple facts 
to definitions and established conceptions of right; 
and second, the application of general conceptions 
to the interpretation of specific rules of law. 


two 


It is highly essential that we distinguish legal 
deductions from judicial evidence as to facts. The 
object of judicial evidence is to establish the facts 


which are subsumed under the first form of de- 
ductions of general principles that in this way the 
subject-matter may be prepared by the special 








deductions. The method may be characterized as 
inductive proof. Specific juridical principles are 
not employed, for with the establishment of facts 
commences the application of the legal concep- 
tions of the law. The character of human con- 
duct is such that in some instances inductive proof 
is very simple and convincing, whereas in other 
instances it is extraordinarily difficult and uncer- 
tain. This is manifest from direct and circum- 
stantial evidence. 

Again, legal deductions of right are not only a 
transference of completed or finished events in a 
systematic schema, but are themselves a form of 
investigation. This is manifest in the case of 
many logical operations. These logical operations 
consist in the analysis of conceptions which are 
closely joined to establish definitions, and at the 
same time the special circumstances or facts of 
the case to be decided are to be taken into con- 
sideration. Therefore, the juridical analysis of 
conceptions is generally a comparison. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, in his essay on the 
Science of Case-Law, writes, concerning the appli 
cation of the methods employed in natural science 
to legal science, as follows: ‘‘ The ultimate object 
of natural science is to predict events—to say 
with approximate accuracy what*will happen under 
given conditions. Every special department of 
science occupies itself with predicting events of a 
particular kind. Note also that each science occu- 
pies itself only with those conditions which are 
material for its own purpose. The object of legal 
science, as we here understand it, is likewise to 
predict events. The particular kind of events it 
seeks to predict are the decisions of courts of jus- 
tice. Like the other sciences, it selects its own 
set of conditions to deal with. Let us consider 
for a moment an event which has hoth physical 
and legal consequences. If A strikes B, then the 
effect of the blow on B’s equilibrium is a matter 
of mechanics; the effect on his organism is a mat- 
ter of physiology; the effect of giving him a right 
of action is a matter of law. For the scientific 
examination of the event in each of these several 
aspects we want to know and to deal with the 
several appropriate sets of conditions, and this 
only; thus if B struck A first, this is irrelevant to 
the mechanical question, but relevant to the legal 
The legal result is as definite and ca- 
pable of prediction as either the mechanical or the 
physiological one; the needful thing in each case is 
that the right set of conditions be rightly observed. 
So far, then, natural science and legal science aim 
at like objects. Let us go on to consider the like- 
ness of the means by which those objects are 
accomplished. 

“In natural science we need an all-embracing 
fundamental assumption before we can take any 
step toward prediction; in other words, before we 
can have science at all. This assumption is that 
nature is uniform. We act on the belief that when- 


question. 
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ever the same conditions are repeated they will 
give the same result, and we refuse to entertain 
any supposition to the contrary. How we came 
by this axiom of the uniformity of nature, or 
whether it can be justified otherwise than by its 
results, we have not now to ask; all we need 
remark is its place as the corner stone of science. 
It is plain that without it we could make no use 
whatever of past experience. 

“ Turning now to legal science, we find that an 
assumption of the same kind is no less needed. 
In order to predict physical results, we must sup- 
pose that the same thing always happens under 
the same conditions, and in the same way; in order 
to predict legal results, we must suppose that the 
same decision is always given on the same facts. 
We must have a fundamental axiom of the uni- 
formity of law corresponding to the fundamental 
axiom of the uniformity of nature. But here a 
notable distinction at once strikes us. We cannot 
make nature uniform; we can only gradually dis- 
cover that, as a matter of fact, we succeed or fail 
in our undertakings just in so far as we remember 
or forget to act consistently on the assumption 
that nature is uniform. But law is made by man, 
and man can do as he pleases with it. Here it is 
in our power to make our fundamental axiom 
approximately true; we say approximately, but of 
this afterwards; for the present we neglect the 
approximate character of legal as well as of phys- 
ical prediction. The object is to insure the same 
decision being given on the same facts. In Eng- 
lish case-law this object is attained by what seems 
the most obvious and direct means, namely, an 
understanding that the court shall follow the au- 
thority of decisions formerly given on similar facts. 

“ Now if there were but one court, or branch of 
a court, administering the same system of law and 
bound by its own decisions, that would be adequate 
to produce in course of time a consistent body of 
case-law which could be used as material for scien- 
tific prediction; but, as a matter of fact, we have 
several co-ordinate courts, and we have to pre- 
vent them from making different and inconsistent 
bodies of law. Here, again, we have chosen, or 
rather evolved, the most direct of various possible 
ways that might be thought of. We have a court 
of appeal whose decisions are binding on the 
courts of first instance, and a court of last resort 
whose decisions are binding on all other courts 
and on itself. This last principle, that the deci- 
sions of an ultimate court of appeal are binding on 
itself, is seen from our present point of view, to 
be indispensable in order to keep up the funda- 
mental assumption of uniformity.” 

But that this principle of uniformity is decidedly 
lacking in case-law is evident from the large num- 
ber of overruled cases and the hasty way in which 
conclusions are arrived at. In the domain of science 
the data are carefully sifted and classified before 
the general principle is established. Natural phe- 





nomena are closely observed in their display until 
some constant principle is evolved. When we 
observe the never ceasing alternation of light and 
darkness, the unvarying successions of the sea- 
sons, the periodical flux and reflux of the ocean 
arid many like phenomena, we soon conclude that 
these phenomena must be the result of some uni- 
versal principle. Likewise the physical, psychical, 
ethical and social facts of man can be studied, 
arranged in groups, selected, re-examined and re- 
arranged, so that we can, by a process of induc- 
tion and generalization from the mass of facts 
accumulated, derive the law from which they come, 
Statute law and case-law ought to have their 
foundation in principles of this kind. And the 
men to whose care the framing of such laws is 
entrusted ought to be men of ability and experts 
in this direction. Laws ought not to be the result 
of caprice or popular sentiment, but evolved from 
and the result of reason and sound logic. 

The doctrine of probability as applied in law 
to the weighing of testimony, and as applied to 
rules governing probable cause, is not founded on 
sound logic, but is more the result of superficial 
experience and hasty generalizations — in fact, the 
indefiniteness and highly abstract manner in which 
these rules are formulated make them vacillating 
in interpretation and uncertain in application. The 
theory of probabilities in law should be as accu- 
rate and precise in its application as in mathe- 
matics. 


INTERPRETATION AND DISCRETIONARY POWER. 


It is instinctive in some persons to interpret a 
series of facts properly and correctly as well as to 
draw proper conclusions. 

Persons who possess this faculty do not require 
any rules to direct their interpretation of facts, 


but there are those who are less fortunate, 
and as a safeguard against personal or im- 
proper motives, rules for interpretation, based 
upon the psychic nature of man, are abso- 
lutely necessary. Wundt, in his Human and 
Animal Psychology, gives an excellent illus- 
tration of misinterpretation. On page 342 


he writes: ‘‘ Turn to the chapter on ants in Ro- 
mane’s work on Animal Intelligence. An Eng- 
lish clergyman writes apropos of the ‘ funeral 
habits’ of these animals: ‘I have noticed in one 
of my formicaria a subterranean cemetery, where 
I have seen some ants burying their dead by plac- 
ing some earth above them. One ant was evi- 
dently much affected, and tried to exhume the 
bodies; but the united exertions of the yellow 
sextons were more than sufficient to neutralize the 
efforts of the disconsolate mourner.’ How much 
is fact, and how much imagination? It is a fact 
that the ants carry out of the nest, deposit near by, 
and cover up dead bodies, just as they do any- 
thing else that is in their way. They can then pass 
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to and fro over them without hindrance.” There 
are many instances in law where the facts have 
been equally as incorrectly interpreted as in the 
above illustration. 

Lord Coke defines discretion as a “ science of 
understanding to discern between falsity and truth, 
between wrong and right, between shadows and 
substance, between equity and colorable glosses 
and pretenses, and not to do according to their 
wills and private affections.” This definition impties 
the elimination of the personal equation, and seems 
to rest its source on the sound principles of logic. 
But in modern times, sound discretion seems to 
be guided by law with a large amount of caprice 
added to it. The discretionary power of the judge 
extends to a wide range of subjects, such as 
examination of witnesses; the order of proof; to 
allow plaintiff to introduce evidence after defend- 
ant has rested; to admit additional evidence; to 
allow witnesses to correct their testimony on 
promise to connect; to control the manner of ex- 
amination; to control arguments as to time, num- 
ber of counsel and number of speeches, and to 
allow a reply to new matter in concluding argu- 
ment, etc. The discretionary power given to 
judges is far too great, and it is left in such an 
indefinite state that in its exercise great hardship 
may be done. 

There are, however, cases when the court may 
be doing justice in being lenient in the admission 
of evidence adverse to objections well grounded 
in law under the pretext that there is sufficient 
competent evidence to go to the jury or to sub- 
mit the case for decision as to the merits. Still, 
this manner of procedure may do much mischief 
and may be a source of great injustice, especially 
when the evidence may be almost equally balanced 
The law of practice, in fact the adjective law, ought 
to be administered rigidly and rigorously, so that 
the practitioner knows what he is about. The 
tendency has been too much in the direction of a 
liberal and elastic interpretation of the principles 
of practice. In fact, all along the various lines of 
law this tendency to liberalism in interpretation 
has manifested itself. This liberalism in interpre- 
tation and the great discretionary power vested 
in the judge has done much to make the law uncer- 
tain and vacillating. 


Tue OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE. 


In all the sciences, the objective or material side 
has been most ardently pursued. Astronomy, the 
oldest of the sciences, in its long course of devel- 
opment in studying the motions, relations and 
positions of the various heavenly bodies, only 
within very recent time has taken cognizance of 
the “ personal equation” which takes account of 
the psychical constitution of the observer. In 
medicine a like course has been pursued. It was 
not until Dr. Herman Lotze wrote his great work 





on Medical Psychology that the subjective side 
of this science began to be studied. Dr. H. Helm- 
holtz, in his Physiological Optics and other works, 
established a subjective foundation for the study 
of physics. Law is the only department of human 
knowledge that keeps in the rear in this respect. 
It still bases its knowledge of psychical and mental 
opinions upon the vulgar experience and hasty 
generalizations of the popular mind, disregarding 
entirely the opinions of experts and scientific 
men. Law can only become the perfection of 
human reason if it takes methodical and logical 
cognizance of mental science as developed in 
modern times. 
THE Jury. 

Mr. C. H. Stephens, in an article entitled “A 
Glance at the Jury System,” in the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly for January, 1885, writes: “ When 
we see every month or two, fifty, sixty or seventy 
men drafted from the industrial classes to supply 
what is called a ‘ petty jury,’ and a couple dozen 
more from, perhaps, a somewhat higher class, 
what is called a ‘ grand jury;’ when we see the 
farmer leave his plow, the builder his building, and 
the shopkeéper his counter, and come together 
from places many miles apart; when we see them 
day after day idling about the courts and taverns; 
when we see them in the jury box listening lazily 
to the proceedings before them; when we hea: 
them delivering verdicts to which the judgments 
of Sancho Panza were, in comparison, as the judg- 
ments of Solomon; and when we learn that for all 
this the county pays their traveling expenses, their 
hotel bills, and so much per diem for their serv- 
ices, we cannot believe that the day is not far dis- 
tant when the jury system, with all its glories and 
eccentricities, will be a thing of the past. It is 
rude, clumsy and out of harmony with the progress 
of the world. It smacks of a former age and a 
crude civilization. It reminds one of the clod of 
earth, and the lictor’s rod, the trial by ordeal, and 
benefit of clergy. It belongs to these, and not to 
the age in which we live. With these it arose, 
and to these it will in time be gathered.” In 
these remarks there is more truth than fiction. 
My intention in discussing the question is not to 
take any account of the friendship, business, social 
and secret society relations that may exist between 
jurors and counsel and client, but I propose ta 
discuss the question from a psychological stand- 
point. If we desire an opinion upon any subject 
in the ordinary affairs of life, we usually seek some 
person who is skilled and trained in the particular 
subject upon which we desire information or an 
opinion, but in law we submit our disputes for an 
opinion to persons who are unskilled and untrained 
in listening to evidence, “ and who are drawn from 
a class of society, the most plastic, the most sub- 
ject to prejudice and animosities; and it is a well 
recognized part of the business of counsel to 
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secure from among them those who may have a 
leaning toward their client.” 

How many men are there in the ordinary pur- 
suits of life unskilled and untrained in 
listening to testimony, who, after sitting hours o; 


who are 
days at a trial, listening to testimony and orator- 


ical flights, ean give a consistent account of what 


has been said or done, of what has taken place, o 
who can unravel the evidence, viewed from direct 
and cross-examination, picking out what is true and 
consistent and what is not? There are undoubt 
Counsel may have spent 
days and weeks in preparing himself so that he 
has all the points at his tongue’s end, and how 
often is he deceived? 


edly very few, if any. 


Yet it is expected that twelv 
men with no experience are to absorb all this 
knowledge in a short time, and pass judgment, 
upon it. Is it a wonder that slight, unimportant 
points decide a case? Is it not often true that the 
verdict of a jury is the expression of one or two 
jurors? And that outside matters are brought 
before the jury by thoughtless or dishonest jurors? 
How often do jurors take their cue 
judge’s charge? The charge 
fair and impartial, 
and the emphasis 
caused the jury to 


from the 


may be perfectly 
still the manner in reading it 
laid upon has 


draw inferences which are not 


certain words 


warranted. I say, why not let the judge decide 
the case? Judge Thompson, in 23 A. L. R. 34, 
writes, “that the judge is not to intimate any 


opinion upon questions of fact. His trained expe- 
rience in seeing through subterfuges, in perceiv- 
ing the difference between an honest embarrass- 
ment and a conscious falsehood; all this is thrown 
away in our American jury trial. What is more 
difficult than sifting the truth where the testimony 
is delivered by a number of opposing witnesses? 
How valuable must be the experience of one who 
has long dealt with such matters. But 
proceed upon the conception that ignorance is 
better than experience. Nay, even that experience 
is dangerous or polluted. The theory of the law 
supposes the jury to have the highest capacity for 
weighing the evidence and for distinguishing the 
false from the true.” 


we here 


It is a well-know psychological fact that where 
knowledge does not penetrate into consciousness, 
but merely enters the fringe of consciousness, 
There- 
fore it is that men inexperienced, unskilled and 
untrained kind mental work are 
inclined to form their judgment from impressions 
Another psychological factor is memory. Mem- 
ory is the register of a very small portion of the 
impressions received. It specialized. What- 
ever we comprehend we remember, and judgment 
is largely the outcome of memory. 


inferences are drawn from impressions. 


in a certain of 


is 


the 
foregoing it is apparent that only special training 
and experience will fit a person for specific occu- 


From 


— 
enced cannot do justice to himself and the 
position. 

Many of the unnecessary repetitions, now 
deemed necessary to be made in order to con- 


vince a jury, could be dispensed with if decisions 
were left to judges. There may be a class of cases 
where it might be best to retain jury trials, but in 
the larger number juries ought to be abolished. 

It must be remembered that at the foundation 
of law lies the nature of man. All rules and prin- 
ciples of law are arbitrary and unjust in the admin- 
istration of justice, if not formulated in accordance 
with the nature of man. It is, therefore, essential 
that the psychical and moral nature of man be 
scientifically and thoroughly studied preliminary 
to the study of law. 


LAW AND PsyCHOLOGyY. 


Law, from the objective side, in some respects, 
has reached a high standard of development, but 
from the subjective which conditions the 
objective side, law has remained practically at a 
standstill. In to further the advancement 
of this department of law, it is essential that the 
method of adducing evidence be changed in ac- 
cordance with the principles of mental science. 


side, 


order 


The law must take cognizance of questions that 
It is well to 
truths, and make 
Especially is this true in rela- 
tion to questions appertaining to the science of 
mind. 


lie outside of personal experience. 


look to scientific established 


them part of law. 


Mental science has progressed most re- 
markably, and mental phenomena are much better 
understood now than at any previous time. Men- 
tal science has become more rigid and certain. 
The common law was extremely technical, and 
the law of evidence has its source in the preju- 
dices and superstitions of the ages. Gradually, as 
social institutions improved, many of the absurd 
and _ ridiculous were changed. For 
example, that,in order to ascertain the truth, per- 
sons were to be subject to physical torture, or were 


principles 


submitted to a cruel ordeal, on the theory that a 
man would lie if allowed to testify in his own 
behalf. Although the rules of evidence have been 
partly derived from theoretical and practical data, 
they, nevertheless, have grown up with the social 
institutions of the times, and, therefore, reflect the 
false and insufficient scientific and logical notions 
with which the popular mind of the times was 
affected. As science and knowledge progressed, 
these rules became more humane and reasonable. 
Many innovations and improvements were made, 
in relation to the competency of witnesses, the 
subject-matter of, and the manner of adducing evi- 
dence. Still, in spite of the wide and general dis- 
semination of knowledge, and in spite of the 
advancement of mental science, law adheres to 
many old, arbitrary and antiquated doctrines, ap- 
pertaining to the science of mind and allied 





pations, and that a person untrained and inexperi- 


sciences. Justice Holmes, in 29 Am. L. R. 610, 
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speaking of law and science in general, says: “ An 
ideal system of law should draw its postulates and 
its legislative justifications from science. As it 
now is, we depend upon tradition or vague senti- 
ment, or the fact that we never thought of any 
other way of doing things, as our only warrant 
for rules which we can enforce with as much con- 





fidence as if they embodied a revealed wisdom. 
What reasons of a different sort can any one here 
give for believing that half the criminal law does 
not do more harm than good? Our forms of con- 
tract, instead of being made once for all, like a 
yacht, along linés of least resistance, are accidental 
relics of early notions, concerning which the 
learned dispute.” 

There are a few psychological facts in the matter 
of adducing evidence of which the law ought to, 
take cognizance, in order to bring forth a better 
administration of justice. It is well known that 
when a person is taken out of his environment and 
is brought into new surroundings a feeling of em- 
barrassment usually accompanies him. This feel- 
ing is associated with the feeling of fear. The 
latter is an irresistible emotion. Nothing, however, 
can be done to subdue this feeling of embarrass- 
ment. Reason can only modify the emotion within 
a very small degree. Intelligence and ignorance 
has nothing to do with its presence, and all effort 
to subdue the feeling is inefficacious to arrest the 
emotion. 

The emotion of fear, on the other hand, is the 
most variable of all the emotions. It depends a 
great deal upon each individual’s excitability 
which is conditioned psychologically and morally. 
There is no human being who is not susceptible 
to the feeling of fear. 

The time of day, the place, as well as certain 
inherited tendencies, physical conditions, a healthy 
or diseased mental state, influence the excitability 
of the person. The intensity of the feeling is 
augmented largely by the imagination and atten- 
tion. The emotion which accompanies the act to 
be done is what subdues to a certain extent the 
feeling of fear. In view of these well-established 
psychological facts, it would be well to place the 
witness in as easy a position as possible, and not, 
as is the case often now, make him feel that he is 
to go upon the rack. 

The psychological facts of prejudice are another 
factor of which the law ought to take cognizance. 
Knowledge of a new object or event is only pos- 
sible when we have an inner series of ideas to 
which the object may be referred. It is owing to 
this factor that we look upon things in different 
ways. Previously acquired ideas vary in differ- 
ent persons. Therefore we can readily see that 
few, if any, persons can look upon the same object 
or event in the same way, because no two persons 
have precisely the same series of ideas relating to 
any given subject. Experience, education, beliefs, 


interest, desires and habits mould largely the in- 
coming ideas. 

Habit is the most biased of mental states. It 
prevents us from receiving new impressions. It 
prevents us from adapting ourselves to new sur- 
roundings. It is the opposer of progress, and for 
the jurist, it is one of the great indicators of men- 
tal condition. 

Prof. Scripture, in his work on Thinking, Feel- 
ing and Doing, says, ‘“‘ There is a fundamental rule 
in psychology that the act of watching or exam- 
ining must not change the person or thing watched 
or examined. 

“It is not sufficient to know this rule; we must 
be constantly on guard against several very dan- 
gerous sources of error. The first is the error 
of prejudice. Grandmother M. has used Dr. 
Swindle’s liver pills all her life long. She always 
believed they would do her good; she remembers 
the dozen times she happened to feel better after 
taking them and forgets the hundreds of times 
she did not. Therefore, she has facts — incontest- 
able facts — to prove the goodness of the pills. 

“ Possibly her picture appears in the news paper 
with an enthusiastic testimonial. It is useless to 
attempt to convince her that her method of obser- 
vation has been vitiated by the error of prejudice.” 

Another very dangerous error is that of uncon- 
scious additions. 

Here we have an instance of honest prejudice, 
the result of error more than of motive. ‘ 


TRUSTWORTHINESS OF SENSES. 


This brings us to a very important question, 
the ability of witnesses to tell the truth. 

It is apparent to the student of legal and social 
science that there are many false and improper 
doctrines held by the popular mind. Such as, that 
a certain amount of deception is justifiable, and that 
he who fails not to practice it is deficient, and that 
shrewdness, sharpness and cunning are laudable 
characteristics. Though they are essential to the 
qualities necessary for the acquisition of property 
and wealth, still they are not evidence of intelli- 
gence. We admit that in the various pursuits of 
man for competency, property, riches and wealth, 
the priniple of deception plays an important part: 
for poverty is looked down upon, and the man 
who cannot acquire a livelihood is considered as 
lacking in character, and as being of an inferior 
stamp. The well-known biological law, that the 
strong are attracted by the strong as against the 
weak, whom they oppress and crush, has much to 
do to further the principle of deceit. The fear of 


want and shame, the dread of poverty and disgrace, 
the dread of detection of some family scandal, or 
some improper act which is not in accordance with 
the social code, cause men to resort to deception. 
True emotions are concealed and indifference is 





affected, for man is considered weak if he shows 
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a man 


his feelings. These views and doctrines have 
undoubtedly caused the law of evidence to give 
first place to the moral aspect, and have thereby 
caused the question of ability to be relegated to a 
secondary position. This is improper and not in 
accordance with sound logic. 

“Justice Cooley, in 22 A. L. R. 363, says: “In 
seeking the truth concerning human transactions, 
the senses are likely to be relied upon as the most 
trustworthy of witnesses, and we think ourselves 
fortunate when we have their direct and positive 
evidence upon a point under investigation. But 
the senses are playing us tricks continually, and 
with a little aid from the imagination they betray 
us into innumerable follies and blunders. A glint 
of moonlight becomes an apparition, the hooting 
of an owl may be an Indian war whoop exciting 
us to terror; no two of us can see exactly the 
same thing in a street brawl and hear exactly the 
same words in a contention. The false report of 
the senses has before now sent many a man to the 
prison or to the gallows. But on these subjects 
we have come not merely to distrust the senses, 
but to pronounce them falsifiers, and, relying upon 
the counter-testimony of reason, we reject what 
they tell us as being obviously the product of 
delusion.” 

How often we experience two honest witnesses, 
relying upon what their senses have told them of 
the event they both saw, testifying diametrically 
opposite to one another. This error is called the 
untrustworthiness of the senses. 

Dr. Scripture relates an instance of this kind in 
his above-mentioned work: “ Sir Walter Raleigh 
was One day sitting at a window when he observed 
the 
another standing by the door. 


+t} 
tr 


come into court-yard and go up to 
After a few words 
e latter drew his sword, they fell to fighting, and 
the first comer was finally wounded and carried 
A person who had been standing close be- 
side the door afterwards flatly contradicted the 
observation of Sir Walter, saying that the man at 
the door had not been the first to draw his sword, 
and that it not the first comer 
wounded and carried out.” The 
variance may be due to the respective positions of 
the witnesses, to defective eye-sight, or to the 
rapidity of movement of the combatants. This 
instance suggests another point, of which often- 


out. 


was who was 


causes of this 


times very much is made by attorneys and judges. 
The fact that so prominent a man as Sir Walter 
testified is sufficient to give all credence to his 
testimony, and that he could not fail to be right 
in his observation. 

the other senses. 
All errors of this kind are the result of natural 
causes, and they usually go to the ability of the 
observer or witness. The honest or moral side of 
the question does not enter into these occur- 
rences at all. 


Like errors are common to 


The only question involved here is 


XU 





the accuracy of the senses in recording the act 
seen. 

Again, the testimony of a party or person who 
is of the hysterical type may do the person ac- 
cused of wrong or crime great injustice. Legal 
history furnishes many examples where persons 
accused were convicted wrongfully on the testi- 
mony of hysterical persons. An hysterical per- 
son lacks thinking capacity. He is circumscribed 
in his field of vision, as well as in his field of con- 
scieusness; for the hysterical brain is limited in 
its associative functions. All mental energy is 
directed towards personal feelings. One of the 
hysterical mental states is suggestibility. The 
ideas received under this condition usually become 
fixed and permanent in the mind. The false ideas 
are usually associated with fancied wrongs, or 
with objects that have no real existence. 

It is often difficult to determine the border line 
between the normal and abnormal, between sanity 
and insanity, between sound and unsound minds, 
between moral and honest error. 
Nevertheless, the law ought to take cognizance of 
the ability of the witness first, before considering 
the question of honesty. What is required in the law 
of evidence is the formulation of a proper theory 
of ability tests, and a theory of motives in accord- 
ance with modern science. In order to have a 
clear view of the subject, it might prove profitable 
to consider briefly the thcught process and the 
acquirement of knowledge. 


perversion 


THOUGHT PROCESS. 


Mankind may be divided 
abnormal beings. 
mal class. 


into normal and 
We will only consider the nor- 
No two human beings are alike in the 
detail of their natures, whether considered physic- 
ally or psychically. They are like the figures formed 
by the colored pieces in the kaleidoscope. The 
same elements enter into each figure, but no two 


figures are alike. So with human beings; they are 


made of bones, muscles, nerves and blood: still 
every one differs from every other. However, 
there are certain general characteristics common 


to them all, which, from a psychical standpoint, 
may aid in determining the varying elements. 

We know that a large portion of our knowledge 
is derived through the channels ofthe senses. 
All these phenomena, which pour through the 
channel of sense from the external world into 
and cause the molecules of the 
brain to be in a_ state of 
constitute in the sensorium the 
our personal being. As to the 
exactness of the copy of the precedent in the ex- 
ternal world, the fact is sufficient that there exists 
between the nature of the external phenomenon 
and that produced by the senses into conscious- 
ness a certain definite relation, variable at least in 
but a small degree 


consciousness, 
incessant vibra 
tion — these 
elements of 


These various series of inflow- 
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ing phenomena through 
senses form the corner-stone of our mental edifice, 
and constitute our experience material. 

One of the properties of nerve matter is reten- 
tiveness. The series of inflowing external phe- 
nomena are retained in the depth of the sensorium 
and there changed into lasting series of impres- 
sions. The new incoming external phenomena are 
now arranged, independent of their order in time, 
in certain degrees of relations to the prior series 
of existing impressions, causing thereby a new 
change in the state of equilibrium of our con- 
sciousness. ; 

Again, after the new phenomena pass into con- 
sciousness and arrange themselves, they then 
associate with certain like series of existing im- 
pressions, 

The thought process, which consists in the 
arrangement and adjustment of the inflowing 
material with the existing impressions, is the re- 
finement of the experience material. 

It is well known that all human beings are 
afflicted in a greater or less degree with various 
defects of mind, such as illusions of the senses, 
illusions of memory and delusions and hallucina- 
tion of mind. Mr. James Sully says with much 
clearness: “Illusion is a partial displacement of 
external facts by a fiction of the imagination, 
while hallucination is a total displacement.” 

Cast of mind and certain inherited tendencies 
have much to do with the interpretation of the 
inflowing phenomena through the senses. The 
interpretation is largely influenced in normal 
human beings, by the manner in which they 
become aware of the objects which stimulate sen- 
sations. If we look at an object with the right 
eye, then with the left eye, and thereafter with 
both eyes, the object will be seen in three different 
ways. Sounds produced at one angle will be dif- 
ferently interpreted from those produced at another 
angle. Similar differences will be noticed in some 
of the other senses. 

Mr. William H. Burnham, in an essay entitled, 
“Tllusions of Memory,” writes as follows: ‘“ We 
remember an isolated impression, we 
recall ideas in a series, and the remembrance of a 
series is a far more complex affair. The processes 
mentioned are abridged or overlap. The inter- 
esting members of a series are recalled and inten- 
sified by attention and colored by emotion. The 
uninteresting features are left in the background, 
give place to more agreeable images of fancy. 
And, finally, a process of inference is continually 
going on. In fact, a large part of the psychology 
of sense perception, studied so much in recent 
years, applies almost equally well to recollection. 
This is not strange, for modern psychology teaches 
that when an impression is remembered, the same 
physical mechanism, in a large part at least, is set 
at work that was involved in the original sensa- 


seldom 


the channels of the | 





tion. The physical correlative of a revived impres- 
consists in the repetition of the neural 
processes similar to those that functioned in pro- 
ducing the original impression. A comparison of 
the mind’s activity in case of the represented 
image of memory may assist us.” We remember 
comparatively a small part of the 
made in the brain. 


sion 


impressions 
Memory is a specialized func 
tion of the mind. There are as many different 
kinds of memory as there are kinds of ability, and 
it varies largely in individuals. 
result of, and 


Judgment is the 
dependent upon the memory 
Thus, we have a clear conception of the relation 
between sense-perception, memory and judgment 
which ought to assist us in formulating some 
rules in adducing evidence through the examina 
tion of witnesses to ascertain the accuracy of thei: 
knowledge. 


Osject OF EVIDENCE. 


The object of evidence is to establish the truth 
The law of evidence is a part of the adjective law, 
which in its nature ought to be as certain and 
definite as possible. It ought to approach the 
qualities of a science, in so far that its rules, prin 
ciples and maxims ought to be rigid and certain 
One and only one conclusion should be drawn 
from the rule, for truth can be but one, dwelling 11 
the intellect and not in the emotions. The word 
“Truth” has a dual meaning. True in the sense 
of correct and true in the moral sense of sincerity 
But the law does not take cognizance of these dis 
tinctions; to the contrary, the moral aspect onl) 
is considered. 

The criterion of truth has both a subjective and 
objective side. 

If A relates to B an experience he had with an 
apparition, it will depend upon B’s experience and 
his views of the world whether he will believe or 
disbelieve the story. If B should be a spiritualist 
and has had similar experiences, he will believe 
A’s story; if a skeptic, however, he will not be 
lieve the story, but will look upon it as “ fishy.” 
Other persons, with different views of life, will 
look upon A as an insane man, an impostor or a 
liar. It is manifest that the criterion of truth 
varies in different individuals, and their experi- 
ences and views of the world depend upon their 
psychical organism. Thus, we have the subjective 
side of the criterion of truth. 

The objective side of the criterion of truth is 
not so easily determined, for the difficulty presents 
itself in distinguishing between facts and their 
interpretation. To determine between sensation 
and hallucination, between wilful deception and 
inherent deception, is one of the great problems 


with which the objective side of the criterion off 


truth has to deal. The principle by which this 


problem can be determined, must have its founda- 
tion in psychology and logic in the strictest sense. 
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WITNESSES AND PSYCHOLOGICAL FActs. 


We often hear the words, “he is a good wit- 


ness.” What does this remark purport? Noth- 
ing more or less than that the party testified 
strongly in favor of the party calling him. It ts 


not infrequent that an intelligent and well edu- 
cated person makes a poor witness in the popular 
the 
our present law methods seldom take into account 
in a logical and methodical way —the factor of 
self-possession — inaccuracies in expressing one’s 


1 


In applying testimony of witnesses 


sense. 


lack of flow of language — specialized mem 
1ry —lack of concentration of thought, and lack 
of ability to call forth all one’s knowledge on the 
subject at the moment when required. 

In the examination of witnesses the law of evi- 
dence ought to take cognizance of the following 
psychological principles: 

All our actions are more or less affected by 
egotistic emotions. 

The actions of others do not stimulate in us the 
same feelings that our own actions do. 

Every truth that comes to the mind is affected 
by preceding truths. 
not guide our thoughts, but 
that 


Our own will does 


the present association chances to be there 


guides them. 
The act of suggestion and hypnotic hallucina- 
tions affect truth very materially. 


DocTRINE OF ADMISSIBILITY OF EVIDENCE. 


Subjectively, law developed out of the inner 
man. 


‘onsciousness « Objectively, law was a 


) 
struggle for right. The logic of law has its force 
In law both logical methods, 
the inductive and the deductive, are combined, as 


in its objectivity. 
we have seen. By means of the inductive method, 
we lay the foundation for the premises from which 
the deductions are to be made within limits of 
specific established and principles. 
This is done under certain rules governing the 


definitions 


admission and exclusion of evidence. Many of 
these rules are formulated upon views that are 
ntiquated and the result of incorrect observa- 


tions, as well as the embodiment of inherent popu- 
lar fallacies, instead of being the outcome of the 
advancement made in modern psychological in- 
vestigations and developments. 

Judge Thompson, in 23 A. L. R. 28, brings out 
in a concise and terse way the manner of adducing 
evidence in a trial, and the point is illustrative of 
the confusion which such proceedings are apt to 
produce upon the jurors’ minds, not to say any 
thing about the opportunity they give to attorneys 
to resort to all sorts of tricks and improper meth- 
ods to bring about the result for which they are 
striving. He writes: “The first thing which 
would strike us upon entering one of our courts 


detailing a transaction, and, having stated what 
said, 
when he is interrupted with, ‘Stop, stop, stop; 
hold on there!’ When a considerable time 1s 
expended in a wrangle, in the presence of the jury, 
as to whether the question shall be answered, the 
witness proceeds, and has hardly articulated an- 
other sentence when the same ‘Stop, stop!’ is 
thrust into his teeth.” The time that is wasted in 
this manner of procedure, and the opportunity that 
is given the practitioner to carry out the policy, 
“the end justifies the means,” 


was done, he proceeds to state what was 


defeats the very 
purpose for which trials were inaugurated. 

The doctrine of suppressio veri and suggestio falss 
play an important part in the admissibility of evi- 
dence. They have their influence in law iust 
No one will 
question that many of our rules for the admission 
and exclusion of evidence have their sources in 
these doctrines, and that they are arbitrary and 
illogical. The absurdity of some of the rules is mani 


as in the ordinary affairs of life. 


fest in the rule compelling the witness to 


“yes” or 


answer 
‘no,’ although opportunity is given 
him to explain at some other time. Not only does 
this affect the feeling of honesty and truthfulness, 
but the associated thoughts and impressions are 
lost. Again, questions such as “How do you 
know?” and many others of similar import, are 
misleading, because they are metaphysical in their 
nature, and the natural tendency of the average 
mind is to be speculative. 

In a way, the taken notice of the 
psychology of suggestion in disallowing leading 
uestions to be put in direct examination, although 
the reason for disallowing such questions was not 
hased upon psychological principles, but upon 

oral. In view of the advancement made in the 
psychology of suggestion, leading questions ought 
to be disallowed in direct as well as in cross-ex- 
aminations 


law has 


PRESUMPTIONS. 


Law being essentially a normative science, it is 
highly that the should be 
founded upon scientific and psychological truths, 
and not upon vague experiences and hasty gener- 
alizations. 
the 


important norms 


Most of the presumptions of law are 
result of the foregoing observations. For 
example, the presumption that a sane person in- 
tends the consequence of his own acts, is both 
biologically and psychologically untrue. For 
reasons mentioned before, the popular mind is not 
always accurate in its deductions, and for this 
reason the doctrine of presumptions of law ought 


to be abolished from the science of jurisprudence. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


What is required to place law upon a thorough 
scientific basis is an exact and uniform interpreta- 











would be the struggle of the counsel to prevent 
the jury from hearing evidence, 


A witness is 


tion of facts, the establishment of a consistent 
| relation between facts and principles and the form- 
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ulation of a consistent theory of responsibility in | 
To | 


accordance with scientific facts and truths. 
accomplish this, law ought to take into account in 


a more methodical and logical way than it has | 


done, the nature of man — the psychological facts 
of mind—the laws of heredity—the force of 
habit and inherited tendencies—the result of 
defective senses— mental defects— ability and 


inability — mental diseases —the power of temp- | 


tation — poverty and wealth, in fact, man psychic- 


ally, ethically and socially. If this is done in a 


bankruptcy. The bankrupt law provides that a dis- 
charge in bankruptcy shall release a bankrupt from 
all of his provable debts except United States and 
State taxes, judgments in actions based on fraud, 
claims not scheduled in the proceeding, and claims 
arising out of embezzlement or other breach of 


trust. These exceptions do not include in terms 


| a fine in a criminal prosecution; but the question 


methodical way, and experts only are allowed to | 
determine the facts and to interpret the principles, | 


law cannot fail to approach the characteristics of 
a science. 
FRANKLIN A. BECHER. 


Legal Rotes of Bertinence. 


The New York State Board of Law Examiners 
has adopted the following rule, to be known as 
“Rule VI:” 


Rule VI. An applicant whose clerkship or at- 
tendance at a law school was already begun, as 
shown by the record of the Court of Appeals, or of 
any incorporated law school or law school estab- 
lished in connection with any college or university, 
and who thereafter engaged in the military or 
naval service of the United States of America in 
its late war with Spain, may have the time of such 
service included as a part of the period of study 
required by the rules of the Court of Appeals in 
relation to the admission of attorneys and coun- 
sellors at law, on proof of the facts of such service, 
which shall be made by his own affidavit, showing 
the branch of the service, the place and the date of 
his enlistment or commission, and the end or 
probable time of the duration of his term of serv- 
ice, and by the production of his honorable dis- 
charge from such service, in case of his discharge, 
executed by the proper authorities — which dis- 
charge shall be returned when the application for 
examination is approved. 

FRANKLIN M. DANAHER, 
Secretary. 


A curious question in bankruptcy has arisen be- 
fore Judge Francis C. Lowell in the United States 
District Court in Boston. A man named O’Con- 
nell recently obtained his discharge under the new 
bankrupt law. He had been convicted of a crim- 
inal offense and sentenced to be imprisoned for 
one year and to pay a fine of $500. His term of 
imprisonment has expired, but he is still detained 
in jail for nonpayment of the fine. This fine was 
mentioned in his bankruptcy petition as one of his 
debts, and he asks to be released on the ground 
that the debt was discharged by his discharge in 





still remains whether such a fine is a “ provable 
In the case 
of the People ex rel. Gately v. Sage (13 Appellate 
Reports, 139), Mr. Justice Cullen, of 
Brooklyn, speaking of just such a fine, said: “ The 
fine is not collected by proceedings against the 
property; it is not discharged by the defendant's 
bankruptcy or insolvency, and he can only be re- 
lieved from it by application to the court.”” — New 
York Sun. ° 


debt” within the meaning of the law. 


Division 


A case of considerable importance to all persons 
engaged in the retail liquor traffic came before the 
December term of the County Court of Suffolk 
county, says the New York Sun. George Van 
Ausdall, Jr., of Huntington, was tried upon an 
indictment charging him with having sold liquors 
to a minor under 18 years of age, in violation of 
section 30 of the Liquor Tax Law, better known 
The defense was that the per- 
son to whom the sale was made, one Frank Wall, 
represented that he was over 18 years old, and that 


as the Raines law. 


Van Ausdall sold him the liquor in reliance upon 
that representation, and believing it to be true. 
Wall himself testified on the trial that he told the 
defendant that he was above 18 in order to obtain 
the liquor, but Wall’s mother proved that the state- 
ment of the young man was untrue in point of fact. 
The court (County Judge Benjamin H. Reeve, of 
Greenport) held that the assurances of the minor 
as to his age were wholly immaterial, and that the 
only question for the jury was whether liquor was 
sold by the defendant to a person under 18; if it 
was, the defendant was guilty. Under this instruc 
tion, which eliminated the question of the defend 
ant’s intent and good faith, Van Ausdall 
The court evidently believed in the 
honesty of his purpose, however, for he imposed 
a fine of only $10. 


was 
convicted. 


The anarchist who assassinated the Empress of 
Austria suffered a worse fate than death. The 
merciful Swiss law which forbids capital punish 
ment is not as humane as was supposed. The 
Neue Wiener Tagblatt states that the dungeon in 
which Luccheni, the assassin of Empress Eliza 
beth, is now confined has no windows; its walls 
are of cold, generally damp, stone; its floors of 
stone, its ceilings of stone; and that Luccheni will 
probably pay for his crime by the loss of his eye- 
sight and his reason. Only once in a fortnight is 


he permitted to walk in the prison court yard for 
He does not even see the attendants 


half an hour. 





who bring him his daily rations at 6 o’clock ever; 
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morning and pass them through an opening over 
the iron door which closes the dungeon. 


Every one may not know what the term “ benefit 
of peerage” implies. A peer can demand a private 
audience of the sovereign to represent his views on 
matters of public welfare. For treason or felony 
he can demand to be tried by his peers; he cannot 
be outlawed in any civil action, nor can he be 
arrested unless for an indictable offense, and he is 
exempt from serving on juries. He may sit with 
his hat on in courts of justice, and should he be 
liable to the last penalty of the law, he can demand 
a silken cord instead of a hempen rope. 


Connecticut must be added to the altogether too 
short list of States where intelligence is not con- 
sidered by the courts a disqualification for jury 
service, says the New York Evening Post. The 
Supreme ‘Court of that commonwealth has recently 
rendered a decision in the case of a convicted 
murderer, whose counsel had appealed to the high- 
est tribunal on the ground of various errors com- 
mitted by the lower court. Among the complaints 
thus made, all of which were dismissed as without 
weight, was a charge that wrong had been done 
the accused by the presiding judge’s acceptance of 
three jurors who admitted that they had read ac- 
counts of the murder in the newspapers. The 
Supreme Court held that no-error had been com- 
mitted. The court “reading a 
newspaper account of a crime may produce a set- 
tled opinion which in fact renders one partial, 
prejudiced and unfit to be a juror; but common 
experience tells us that such a result is not the 
usual one,” and was not in this case. 


remarked that 


As the court 
had previously taken much the same ground, and 
as all of the judges concurred in this latest de- 
cision, the question may be considered as finally 
settled in Connecticut in favor of common sense. 


An interesting summary prepared in the office of 
the Supreme Court reporter, in this city, and under 
his direction, shows that in the year 1898 the 
\ppellate Division in the First Department has 
made 1,094 decisions; in the Second (Brooklyn), 
753 decisions; in the Third (Albany), 407 decisions, 
and in the Fourth Department (Rochester), 57 
decisions. It should be noted that the figures rep- 
resent the work of seven justices in the First De- 
partment, while there are but five justices in each 


of the others. In this summary the number of re- 


ported opinions written by each justice of the 


Appellate Division is as follows, the figures in 
parenthesis after each name indicating the judicial 
department to which the justice is assigned: 
Ingraham (1), 116; Rumsey (1), 104; Goodrich 
(2), 87; Barrett (1), 85; Cullen (2), 84; Hatch (2), 
84; Woodward (2), 77; Patterson (1), 75; Bartlett 


(2), 75; McLaughlin (1), 69; O’Brien (1), 66; Van | 


Brunt (1), 58; Follett (4), 55: Hardin (4), 53; 
Landon (3), 49; Merwin (3), 40; Adams (4), 37; 





Parker (3), 35; Herrick (3), 33; Ward (4), 30, and 
Putnam (3), 27. 


=a 
Legal Laughs 


Apropos to the new act of parliament giving de- 
fendants in criminal cases in England the right to 
testify in their own ‘behalf, Lord Russell, of Kil- 
lowen, relates an amusing incident in his own 
experience, which turned out unfortunately for the 
defendant, who was arguing his own case to the 
jury. “I remember a case,” he said, “in which 
a very innocent remark of my own elicited the fact 
of a previous conviction. A prisoner was address- 
ing the jury, very effectively, as I thought, on his 
own behalf. But he spoke in a low voice, and, not 
hearing some part of his observations, I said: 
What was your last sen- 
‘Six months, my lord,’ he replied.” This 


response, as may readily be appreciated, was prac- 


‘What did you say? 


tence?’ 


tically destructive of the prisoner’s defense in the 
estimation of the jury. 

Says the American Law Review: “ An American 
press dispatch says that Magdeburg-Nieustadt’s 
police had the Salvation Army and a newspaper 
publisher in that town fined in February for an- 
nouncing that ‘the Neustadt’ 
would be disclosed at one of its meetings. The 
Salvation Army asserted that by this the devil was 


greatest liar in 


meant. The people, however, insisted that a great 
many respectable citizens had been made uneasy 
by the threat. The Court of Appeal thas decided 
that the sentences were unjust, as the police had 
no right to interfere.” 


> — 


English Hotes. 





lord Herschell has received the honorary de- 
gree of LL. D. from McGill University, Montreal. 
\t Wiarwick <Assizes, recently, the grand jury 
made 


a presentment in favor of the flogging of 
prisoners convicted of criminal assaults on women 
ind children. Mr. Justice Mathew said he would 
forward the presentment to the home secretary. 
but it would not have his support. 


\ sheriff's fund for the assistance of prisoners 


| acquitted has been created by Sir Henry Harben, 


high sheriff of Sussex. The Sussex fund was sug- 
gested to the high sheriff by reflection upon a case 
in which Mr. Justice Hawkins regretted that he 
had no power to reimburse a prisoner for lost time. 

The lord chief justice and Justices Day, Wills, 
Grantham, Lawrance and Wright have affirmed 
the conviction at the Central Criminal Court of a 
iman named Senior for the manslaughter of his 
infant child. Senior belongs to the “ Peculiar 
People,” and the jury, while finding him guilty, 
said he had done all he could for the child except 


to provide medical aid. The lord chief justice said 
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that there had been ample evidence to justify a 
conviction, and affirmed that Mr. Justice Wills’ 
summing up had been perfectly right in law. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Times an- 
nounces the death of Prof. Paul Hinschius, in his 
sixty-third year. Prof. Hinchius was a_ well- 
known authority on law, and professor of that 
subject at the University at Berlin, where he had 
lectured almost uninterruptedly since the year 1859. 
On ecclesiastical law, of which he made a special 
study, he was recognized as one of the leading 
authorities. For a short period he was a member 
of the reichstag, in he belonged to the 
National Liberal party. By his death the Berlin 
University has lost one of its most brilliant lec- 
turers and one of its best known personalities. 


which 


Mr. Justice Hawkins, in passing sentence on 
Mark Eastwood, who was convicted at Maidstone 
of unlawfully wounding a police constable, said 
that the prisoner, who had given evidence on his 
own behalf, had manifestly committed perjury, and 
so had the wife and other witnesses called for him. 
The learned judge said that hereafter it might be- 
come necessary to direct proceedings in respect of 
it. The prisoner must take his chance of that. 
For himself, however, the learned judge did not 
think it right to add, in respect of the perjury, 
anything to the punishment for the offense of 
which he had been found guilty. For it was pos- 
sible that if tried by a jury the prisoner might have 
something to say to them. In sentencing him to 
twelve months’ imprisonment with hard labor, it 
must not be thought that one hour had been added 
for the perjury. 





INTERNAL REVENUE DECISIONS. 22 
EGACY taxes accrue on an estate where a 


testator died on or after June 13, 1808. 

Where testator dies, leaving an estate of $120,000, 
to be equally divided between his six children — 
i. e., $20,000 to each — each of said legacies is to 
be taxed at the rate of $1.50 per $100. 

A person using no tickets in his business, but 
making a pretense of buying articles which are 
brought to him, which he holds, with a verbal 
agreement that the articles can be bought back 
again by the person selling them upon the pay- 
ment of a specified bonus, is liable to special tax 
as pawnbroker. 

Releases of mortgages and of deeds of trust 
operating as mortgages are not subject to taxa- 
tion, no matter in what form they are executed. 

Legacy tax accrues on an estate when a testator 
died on or after June 13, 1898. The New York 
transfer tax is not to be deducted from the amount 
of each legacy in determining the amount of the 
legacy tax. Legacies in the nature of a life benefi- 
ciary interest and remainderman’s interest are both 
taxable. 














Where property is held by trustees under a deed 
of trust executed prior to June 13, 1898, by a per- 
son dying on or after said date, and by the terms 
of the trust the beneficiaries could not become en- 
titled to the possession or enjoyment of their dis- 
tributive shares until after the grantor’s death, 
taxes are required to be paid on these distributive 
shares under section 29, act of June 13, 1808. 

Beneficial interests held in trust by trustees are 
subject to tax, even though their taxable value can- 
not be determined in all cases until a certain con- 
tingency arises, such as the termination of a life 
interest. 

It is imperative that the return be made on the 
“whole amount” of personal property passing 
from a person dying on or after June 13, 1808; 
the fact that the legacy left to the widow is exempt 
tax not relieve the administrator or 
executor from making such return. 


from does 





Rotes of Recent American Decisions. 


Master and Servant— Government Official 
Negligence of Employe.— That a carriage and 


horses provided by law for the use of one of the 
executive departments of the government, the 
driver thereof being borne on the rolls of that de- 
partment and paid by the United States, was at 
the time of an accident, caused by such driver's 
negligence, being used by the head of the depart- 
ment for private purposes, does not create the 
relation of master and servant between that official 
and the driver of the carriage so as to render the 
former liable for the latter’s negligence. (John P. 
Newbold v. Judson Harmon, Supreme Court, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Decided Dec. 9, 1898. Opinion 
in full in 26 Wash. L. Rep. 808.) 

Statute of Frauds — Part Performance Sufficient 
to Take Case Out of the Statute. — Plaintiff em- 
ployed defendant to attend an auction sale of cer- 
tain real estate by the assignee for the benefit of 
the creditors of her husband, in which real estate 
plaintiff had an inchoate right of dower. Defend- 
ant attended the sale, and bid in the premises. 
Defendant thereafter received the deed of same, 
taking it in his own name. Plaintiff thereafter paid 
defendant the purchase-price thereof — which was 
accepted — made repairs, paid taxes and interest 
on mortgages upon the premises, and collected 
Plaintiff having demanded of defendant that 
he execute to her a deed of the premises, he re- 
fused, alleging that he was the owner of said prem 
ises, and setting up the Statute of Frauds as a 
defense to the present action to compel him to 
Held, that the tender 
and acceptance of the consideration, paid by the 
defendant to the plaintiff, was a sufficient part per- 
formance to take the case out of the operation of 
the Statute of Frauds. (Lizzie J. Canda, applt., v. 
De- 


rents. 


carry out his agreement. 


John Totten, respt., N. Y. Court of Appeals. 
cided Nov. 22, 1898.) 
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JOHN C. CALHOUN. 


A BSAETCH ARDY CRiTiciswn. 


By Walter L. Miller. 





the birthplace and early home of the great 
Southern statesman, John C. Calhoun. His grand- 
father, James Calhoun, emigrated from Ireland to 
the United States in 1733 and settled in Pennsy]l- 
vania. He then removed to Virginia and finally 
South Carolina. Patrick Calhoun, the 
son of James and the father of the subject of this 


AP the birthp DISTRICT, South Carolina, was 


came to 


sketch, was born in Donegal, Ireland, and was a | 


mere child when he came to this country. 
he married Martha Caldwell, a native of Charlotte 
County, Virginia, whose father was a Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian. He was a zealous Whig and at the 
head of a company of rangers did good service in 
the Revolution. He was a man of independent 
views and he was opposed to the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, because it permitted other 
people than those of South Carolina to tax the 
people of this State. The Caldwells were also 
active Whigs in the Revolutionary struggle. Mr. 
Calhoun inherited from his father his independent 
character and resolute will, and from his mother 
his gentle spirit and ardent enthusiasm. He was 
born on the 18th of March, 1782, and was named 
after his uncle, Major John Caldwell, who was 
murdered by the Tories. 

As a child he seems to have had poor school 
advantages. He is said to have been indebted to 
his parents for most of his information in these 
earlier years of his life. His father was a man of 
limited means and was not able to send him off 
to school. It said that his father was 
opposed to his son’s entering one of the learned 
professions. The consequence that 


is also 


In 1770 


was young 
Calhoun attended the old-fashioned country | 
school, where he had but few advantages. At the 


age of thirteen he matriculated as a pupil in the 
school presided over by the celebrated teacher, 
Dr. Moses Waddell, who was also a Presbyterian 
clergyman. Dr. Waddell was a brother-in-law of 
Calhoun, having married a sister of the latter. He 
resided at that time in Columbia County, Georgia 
and Calhoun was not only his pupil but an inmate 
of his house. The latter, however, had not been 
there but a short time when both his father and 
his sister, Mrs. Waddell, died and the school was 
discontinued. He still remained for a while 
Dr. Waddell’s home. The latter was absent a 
zood deal attending to his clerical duties, and Cal- 


in 


man without any white companions. He did not, 
however, waste his time. At the home of his 
brother-in-law there was a small library of which 
he availed himself freely. He seems to have cared 
very little for novels and the lighter forms of read- 
ing but to have been devoted to history. In four- 
teen weeks he read Rollin’s Ancient History, his 
South America, Voltaire’s Charles XII, Cook’s 
Voyages, Brown’s the 
Understanding. This, for a mere boy, was cer- 
tainly doing pretty well. So devoted was he to 
his books that his eyes became affected and his 
health impaired. Hearing of this, his mother sent 
for him and had him brought home. He now for 
four years stayed on his mother’s farm and, in the 
absence of his brother, attended to it. In this 
way he became fond of agriculture, and this fond- 
ness continued throughout his life. 

While at home with his mother, he spent a good 
part of his time in hunting and fishing and in 
other out-of-door sports, and in this way he soon 
reinvigorated his constitution. He was fond of 
rambling in the woods in solitary meditation. 

He seems at first to have determined to become 
a planter; “ but James, objecting to this, strongly 
urged him to acquire a good education and pur- 
sue one of the learned professions. He replied 
that he was not averse to the course advised, but 
that there were two difficulties in the way: one 
was@to obtain the assent of his mother, without 
which he could not think of leaving her, and the 
other was the want of means. His properly was 
small, and his resolution fixed: he would far rathe; 
be a planter than a half-informed physician or 
lawyer. With this determination, he could not 
bring his mind to select either without ample 
preparation: but if the consent of their mother 
should be freely given, and he (James) thoucht 
he could so manage his property as to keep him 
in funds for seven years of study, preparatory to 
entering his profession, he would leave home and 
commence his education the next week. His 
mother and brother agreeing to his conditions, he 
accordingly left home the next week for Dr. Wad- 
dell’s, who had married again and resumed his 
academy in Columbia County, Georgia. This was 
in June, 1800, in the beginning of his nineteenth 
year, at which time it may be said he commenced 


Essays, and Locke on 


houn was thus left on the plantation of his kins- | his education, his tuition having been previously 
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very imperfect and confined to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic in an ordinary country school.” 


In citing the above quotation, I may be per- | 


mitted to make one or two comments. Thus early 
in Calhoun’s career a beautiful trait in his charac- 
ter is brought out —his devotion to his mother. 
We find that he is not willing to leave the farm 
and enter upon the work preparatory for a pro- 
fession unless it meets with the approval of his 
mother. 


This was a fine stand for a young man | 


knew he was not fitted. In the third place, we 
have here the evidence of that pluck and deter- 
mination which were so characteristic of him in 
after life. Nineteen years old —the age at which 
most young men graduate — finds him unwilling 
to study a profession unless he can have seven 
years of preparation for it. In this day when so 
many of our young men are impatient to enter 
upon their life-work, it would be well for them 
to pause and study the life of Mr. Calhoun. 











JOHN C. CALHCUN. 


of nineteen to take and it omened well. 
second place, we find that he would not undertake 
the study of a profession unless he was first to 
receive a thorough training as the foundation for 
it. He had no idea of being a superficial, half- 
educated professional man. He would far rather 
continue on the farm than to palm himself off on 


the world as qualified to fill a place for which he | 





In the 


While under Dr. Waddell, Calhoun must have 


studied hard, for in two years’ time we find him 
matriculating as a student in Yale College, and 
entering the junior class at that. How he hap- 
pened to select that institution we are not told. 
A young man, who could map out for himself 
such a course as Calhoun did, was apt to exercise 
good judgment in selecting a college. Possibly 


OR? OR RT 
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the suggestion came from his distinguished pre- 


ceptor, Ur. Waddell. tiowever the choice was 


made, it was a good one and retiecied credit upon | 


somebody's judgment. Yale was then, what it 
has since conuuuued to be, an excellent and far- 
famed lt was presided over at that 
tame by the disiunguished Ur, Uwight. Politics 
were at that tame imtemsely bitier, and wey were not 
CONLENL lu Slay Ulslue Ui Culicge Wails. Ur. Uwigut 


inslitulion, 


Was @ SLTOllg Federalist, aud Wr. Calhoun witu a 
lew Olly Ol lis Ciaspslllales Was all arucnl KepuDd- 
lican, 
Was reciung in Paieys sural Piulosuphy, Fresi- 
Gent Vwigill asked Cailuoul What was tue legili- 


Une day in his semior year, while the ciass | 


| 
Mate source Ol power’, aud, oll lls repiylug Lia il | 


resiued in ie peopie, a warm arguuient sprang 
up between them wich comimatlded ine atlenuocu 
Ol the entire Class and consumed tne hour devo.eu 
to the recitation. Lhe learned Woctor was very 
favorably uupressed by the wisdom and skill whica 
the young Caroiliian Gispiayed im ile argument, 
and, 1n Speaking O1 him io a triend, said that “ the 
young man had talent enough to be president oi 
the United States.” Wause at coilege he was a 
diligent student and was not at aii disposed to 
induige in the irivolities and dissipauons so com- 
mon with young men. I| have read somewhere 
that, on one occasion while he was at Yale, a iel- 
law-student asked him why he studied so hard, 
and his reply was that he-would need ali the learn- 
ing which he could acquire when he became presi- 
dent of the United States. If this is true, it shows 
that his own ambition was in line with Dr. 
Dwight’s judgment of his qualifications, and, had 
he ultimately attained to the presidency, that he 
would have worthily graced it, few will dispute. 
In speaking of his college life, a writer says: “ He 
was solitary and associated not much with his 
class. 
the elms that surrounded that 
ancient college; and in the cells, in the secret 
shades of that institution, he felt that dawning 
on his mind which was to precede the brighter and 
the greater day; and raising himself from the 
materiality around him, he soared on the wings of 
contemplation to heights sublime, and wending 


walked among 





He indulged his propensity to solitude; he | 


his flight along the zodiac, raised his head among | 


the stars.” 

At the commencement, he was appointed to 
deliver the English oration. 
he selected, ‘“ The qualifications necessary to con- 


The subject which | 


stitute a perfect statesman,” showed his trend of | ; 
| larger part of the time in a law school of estab- 


thought and unconsciously, perhaps, I would be 
nearer the truth were I to say consciously — out- 
lined his own life. That the qualifications which 
he advocated in his youthful essay were high, we 
can well imagine; and that his own life exempli- 
fied high ideals, the world knows. AIl- 
though Calhoun prepared his oration, still he was 
unfortunately prevented from delivering it by a 
severe indisposition. No doubt this was to him, 


whole 





what it would be to most young men, a keen dis- 
appointment. Having graduated, he commenced 
the study of the law, which he had selected as his 
profession. When his choice of a profession was 
made and what led him to select the law, we do 
not certainly know, though one of his biographers 
informs us that he regarded it as the stepping- 
stone to the higher position at which he aimed. 
That this biographer was correct in his statement, 
we have reasonable ground for believing. At 
that time young men ot the South, who had ambi- 
tion and talent, naturally turned to politics as 
affording the best field for the exercise of their 
powers, and it was the popular custom to enter 
upon the law as the first step in that direction. 
It is not at all surprising, therefore, that young 
Calhoun, who had fine capacity and high aspira- 
tions, should have followed this almost universal 
rule, 

In preparing himself for entrance upon his pro- 
fession, he determined to adopt the wiser and bet- 
ter course of attending a law school of repucation 
and character rather than to spend the time in a 
lawyer’s office. Having graduated at Yale, he 
very naturally selected the famous law school at 
Litchfield, Connecticut, which was popular 
throughout the entire country and which was well 
patromized by young men irom the South. No 
doubt too, the reputation of such teachers as Judge 
Reeve and Mr. Gouid had something to do with 
his choice of a law school. Here Calhoun studied 
with that ardor and zeal which had already beconie 
characteristic of him. We find him too taking an 
active part in a debating society and excelling all 
his associates as an extemporaneous speaker. A 
writer, in commenting upon his attendance upon 
this school, mentions, what he terms an unmis- 
takable fact, “ that his prolonged sojourn in New 
England exercised a marked influence upon the 
formation of the political opinions which he held 
in the beginning of his political career,” and that 
this was a legitimate and safe deduction from the 
facts of his life we think very likely. 

Having completed his course at Litchfield, he 
spent a while in the offices of Mr. De Saussure, of 
Charleston, and Mr. George Bowie, of Abbeville, 
both of whom were lawyers of standing and repu- 
tation. It is probable that he did this in order 
that he might become familiar with the more prac- 
tical parts of his profession. 

An alumnus of a fine college like Yale, and with 
three years’ training for his profession — the 
lished reputation, and the balance of the time in 
the offices of successful practitioners — Mr. Cal- 
houn was certainly well prepared for admission to 
the bar and for the practice of his profession. 

In his educational equipment, however, unusu- 
ally thorough though it was, there was one defect 
which it is always hard to overcome, and from 
which Mr. Calhoun is said to have suffered 
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throughout his life — the want of a thorough pri- 
mary training. It is extremely important for a 
child to have thorough teachers in the earlier and 
more formative years of its life. This advantage 
Mr. Calhoun did not have, and to this extent his 
education was crippled. How unfortunate for him 
was it that this was the case! 

He was admitted to the bar in 1807, being at 
that time twenty-five years old. He very naturally 
settled at Abbeville, his county-seat. The spot on 
the public square where his law office stood is well 
known, and is still pointed out to strangers. Here 
he practiced his profession for a few years. I 
think the belief is pretty generally prevalent that 
he did not do very much as a lawyer, but it is not 
usually given expression to in disparagement of 
him, because it is known that he was at the bar 
too short a time to have had a fair chance to have 
made much of a reputation. Dr. H. von Holst, 
who, I believe, is Calhoun’s most recent biog- 
rapher, in speaking of him as a lawyer, says that 
he did not distinguish himself in any case of im- 
portance, and that if he had stayed in his profes- 
sion, though he might have acquired a prominent 
standing among his brethren of the bar, still he 
would undoubtedly never have become a great 
lawyer. In presenting this opinion the learned 
professor gives the grounds upon which it is 
based. The facts of the case do not warrant the 
conclusion that Mr. Calhoun would never have 
become a great lawyer. Hon. R. Barnwell Rhett, 
in the splendid oration which he delivered on the 
life and character of Mr. Calhoun before the 
legislature of South Carolina in 1850, says: “ His 
preparation for the bar was so thorough and 
ample that, with his commanding abilities, on 
entering it he stepped at once to the head of his 
profession.” In a life of Calhoun published by 
Harper & Brothers in 1843 we find the following: 
“ He rose at once into full practice, taking a stand 
with the oldest and ablesi lawyers on the circuit.” 
Mr. Jenkins and Judge O’Ne“ll are both very 
complimentary to Calhoun as. 'wyer, and they 
give the facts sustaining their pv- The truth 
of the matter is that Mr. Calhoun made an unusu- 
ally brilliant start in his profession during the few 
years that he was at the bar, and with his fine 
natural endowments, splendid education, untiring 
industry, and high character, the probabilities are 
that, if he had continued to practice, he would 
have attained to high eminence as a lawyer, espe- 
cially in the departments of real property, equity 
and constitutional law. 

But after all it was not as a lawyer, but as a 
politician and statesman, that he was destined to 
shine. He was first brought into political promi- 
nence by a speech which he made at a public 
meeting at Abbeville. So favorably were the peo- 
ple impressed with this his maiden effort, that they 
at once brought him out for the legislature, and 
elected him at the head of the ticket, though there 








was at the time a strong prejudice against lawyers. 
He served in the legislature during the sessions of 
1808 and 1809, and while there acquitted himself 
with credit. 

In the fall of 1810 he was elected to congress 
by a triumphant majority over his opponent, and 
took his seat as a member of that body on the 4th 
day of November, 1811. He was at that time 
only twenty-nine years old. His reputation, how- 
ever, had already preceded him, and we find him 
at once taking a prominent stand in the councils 
of the nation. Many eminent men were members 
of that congress, among them being Clay, of Ken- 
tucky, and Randolph, of Virginia. South Caro- 
lina was represented by such men as Lowndes, 
Cheves, Williams, and Calhoun. 

The War of 1812 was the absorbing topic. Cal- 
houn, young, ambitious, and aggressive, was one 
of the leading champions of the war. He had not 
been long in the house before he made a speech 
in support of his position, which challenged the 
attention of the entire country, and gave him a 
place among the leaders of the nation. 
his first set speech. 


This was 
Once before he had ventured 
to make some remarks on some question which 
was before the house, and on that occasion he had 
alluded to his embarrassment. Now, however, he 
speaks with the tone and air of one who has confi- 
dence in his position and the courage to maintain 
it. In this debate he crossed swords with Vir- 
ginia’s brilliant but erratic statesman, John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke, and he did 
second best. There is a ring of manliness about 
his utterances as he says: “ The gentleman from 
Virginia is at a loss to account for what he calls 
our hatred to England. He asks us how we can 
hate the country of Locke, of Newton, Hampden, 
and Chatham; a country having the same language 
and customs with ourselves, and descending from 


not come out 


a common ancestry. If we have so much to attach 
us to that country, potent, indeed, must be the 
cause which has overpowered it. But the gentle- 
man, in his eager admiration of that country, has 
not been sufficiently guarded in his argument. 
Has he reflected on the cause of that admiration? 
Has he examined the reason of our high regard 
for her Chatham? It is his ardent patriotism, the 
heroic courage of his mind, that could not brook 
the least insult or injury offered to his country, but 
thought that her interest and honor ought to be 
vindicated at every hazard and expense. I hope 
that when called upon to admire we shall also be 
asked to imitate. I hope the gentleman does not 
wish a monopoly of those great virtues for Eng- 
land.” 


But I do not intend to follow Mr. Calhoun 
through all the ramifications of his political career, 
nor to comment in detail on the manner in which 
he discharged the duties of the various offices 
Were I to attempt to do so, a 


which he held. 
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book, and not a magazine article, would be the 
result. 
For the forty years of his public liie Mr. Cal 


houn was perhaps the most conspicuous character 
before the American people. For four years he 
Mr. Monroe. He 
found this office in a state of disorder, but he soon 
had everything systematized, and left it in 
almost perfect condition. 


was secretary of war, under 
an 
Many of the improve- 
ments and suggestions which he made and carried 
out in this department have been observed and 
followed from that day to this. For four years 
he was vice-president under John Quincy Adams, 
and then, for four years more, he held the same 
office under Gen. Jackson. While he was the 
presiding officer of the senate he introduced the 
custom of addressing the members of that body as 
“senators” rather than as “ gentlemen,” as they 
had been called up to that time. He made a 
courteous, dignified, and impartial presiding offi 
cer. He was for a while secretary of state under 
Mr. Tyler. He offered this 
place because he was known to be in favor of the 
annexation of Texas, and in that this 
scheme might be successfully accomplished. He 
was Offered by Mr. Polk the mission to the Court 
of St. James, but declined to accept it. It was, 
however, in the senate that he remained longest, 
and the office of senator was more congenial to 
his disposition and taste than that of any other. 

As I have already said, Mr. 
warm advocate of the War of 1812. He was, how- 
ever, opposed to a war with England on the 
Oregon question, and it was largely owing to his 
efforts that it was averted. He was also opposed 
to the war with Mexico, and did all he could to 
avert it. He thought—and wisely, too — that it 
would add to the complications on the slavery 
question; that it would bring more territory into 
the Union, and that the Abolitionists of the North 
would not be willing for an equal division of the 
same so far as slavery was concerned. 

He believed in civil reform, and was 
opposed to the doctrine promulgated by Andrew 
Jackson, “ To the victor belong the spoils.” 

Mr. Calhoun’s political life was characterized by 
two widely different and, I may well say, opposite 
courses. At the outset of his career he was a 
strong believer in a great national government — 
He 
was at that time a latitudinarian in his construction 
of the Constitution — he did mot believe in quib 
bling over terms. He advocated looking at things 
in a broad and liberal way. If a 


seems to have been 


order 


Calhoun was a 


service 


he believed in branching out and expanding. 


measure 


not expressly or by clear implication prohibited 
by the Constitution, then he did not see any 
reason why it should not be adopted. He advo- 
cated internal improvements, such as the construc- 
tion of railroads and canals for the purpose of 
building up the country. He thought that they 





was | 
desirable, would serve a good purpose, and was | 


would serve to advance trade, encourage inter- 
course among the people, help to unify the inter- 
ests and feelings of the several and thus 
He believed also in 
building up the manufacturing interests of the 
country, and, for that reason, he advocared a pro- 
tective tariff. 


States, 
make them one great nation. 


Such measures as these required 
plenty of money to back them up, so we are not 
surprised to find Mr. Calhoun having liberal views 
on the money question also, and advocating a 
national bank. Thus we see that in his hopeful 
manhood he was an aggressive statesman and was 
an advocate of a broad, liberal policy on the part 
of the government. His speeches and writings, at 
that period of his life, abound with illustrations 
showing that that was his policy and trend of 
thought. In his speech on the direct tax he spoke 
as follows: “ Mr. C. proceeded to another topic — 
the encouragement proper to be afforded to the 
industry of the country. In regard to the ques- 
tion how far manufactures ought to be fostered, 
Mr. C. said it was the duty of this country, as a 
means of defense, to encourage the domestic in- 
dustry of the country, more especially that part of 
it which provides the necessary materials for cloth- 
ing and defense. Let us look at the nature of the 
war most likely to occur. England is in the pos- 
session of the ocean; no man, however sanguine, 
can believe that we can deprive her soon of her 
predominance there. That control deprives us 
of the means of maintaining our army and navy 
cheaply clad. The question relating to manufac- 
tures must not depend on the abstract principle 
that industry leit to pursue its own course will 
find in its own interest all the encouragement that 
is necessary! ‘I lay the claims of the manufac- 
turers entirely out of view,’ said Mr. C., ‘ but on 
general principles, without regard to their interest, 
a certain encouragement should be extended at 
least to our woolen and cotton manufactures.’ ”’ 
In the same speech, in advocating the construc- 
tion of good miiitary roads, he said: “ Let us 
great, not like the Ro- 
with a view of subjecting and ruling prov- 
but for the more honorable purpose of 
defense, and connecting more closely the interests 
of various sections of this great country. 


make permanent roads, 
mans, 


inces, 


Let any 
one look at the vast cost of transportation during 
the war, much of which is chargeable to want of 
good roads and canals, and he will not deny the 
vast importance of a due attention to this object.” 
Again, in speaking of the tariff, he said: “ It pro- 
duced an interest strictly American, as much so as 
agriculture, in which it had the decided advantage 
of commerce or navigation. The country will from 
this derive much advantage. Again, it is calcu- 
lated to bind together more closely our widely 
spread republic. It will greatly increase our 
mutual dependence and intercourse, and will, as a 
necessary consequence, excite an increased atten- 
tion to internal improvement, a subject every way 
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sO intimately connected with the ultimate attain- 
ment of national strength and the perfection of our 
political institutions. He regarded the fact that it 
would make the parts adhere more closely; that it 
would form a new and most powerful cement, 
far outweighing any political objections that might 
be urged against the system. In his opinion the 
liberty and union of this country were insepar- 
ably united; that as the destruction of the latter 
would most certainly involve the former, so its 
maintenance will with equal certainty preserve it. 
He did not speak lightly. He haa often and 
long revolved it in his mind, and he had critically 
examined into the causes that destroyed the liv 
erty of other States. There are none that apply 
to us, or apply with a force to alarm. The basis 
of our republic is too broad and its structure too 
strong to be shaken by them. Its extension and 
organization will be found to afford effectual se- 
curity against their operation; but let it be deeply 
impressed on the heart of this house and country 
that while they guarded against the old they ex- 
posed us to a new and terrible danger, disunion. 
This single word comprehended almost the sum 
of our political dangers; and against it we ought to 
be perpetually guarded.” 

That he was at that time a latitudinarian in his 
construction of the Constitution the following ex- 
tract from one of his speeches clearly shows: “* It 
is mainly urged that congress can only apply the 
public money in execution of the enumerated 
powers. I am no advocate for refined arguments 
on the Constitution. The instrument was not in- 
tended as a thesis for the logician to exercise his 
ingenuity on. It ought to be construed with plain 
good sense; and what can be more express than 
the Constitution on this point? * * * If the 
framers had intended to limit the use of the money 
to the powers afterwards enumerated and defined, 
nothing could have been more easy than to have 
expressed it plainly. But suppose the Constitu- 
tion to be silent, why should we be confined in the 
application of moneys to the enumerated powers? 
There is nothing in the reason of the thing, that 
I can perceive, why it should be so restricted; and 
the habitual and uniform practice of the govern- 
ment coincides with my opinion.” 

He was also an advocate of a strong navy. 

In the latter years of his life Mr. Calhoun modi- 
fied, or perhaps it would be more correct to say 
reversed, his position upon several of these ques- 
tions. He afterwards became the avowed and, 
indeed, the leading champion of the doctrine of 
free trade, or, more correctly speaking, a tariff for 
revenue only, and many of his ablest speeches 
were made in support of this doctrine. Nor do we 
hear any more of the national government con- 
structing roads or engaging in other internal 
improvements. We find, too, that he has changed 
his views on the Constitution, and that he has 
become a strict constructionist. From this time on 





his shibboleth is, ‘To the law and testimony.” 
The Constitution becomes the sheet-anchor of his 
faith. He advocates earnestly and strenuously a 
strict adherence to its terms. He grows eloquent 
in advocating the rights of minorities. Except in 
its relation to foreign powers, he contended that 
the United States is not a nation, but a confeder- 
ation of sovereign States. To use his own words: 
“ Abroad, to the rest of the world, they are but 
one. It is only at home, in their interior relation, 
that they are many.” Again he says: * We are not 
a nation, but a Union, a confederacy of equal and 
sovereign States. England is a nation. Austria is 
a nation. Russia is a nation; but the United States 
are not a nation.” He believed with all his heart 
and soul in the doctrine of State rights and State 
sovereignty. Mr. Calhoun himself and his ad- 
mirers and apologists have endeavored to explain 
his position, and have done their best to reconcile 
what appear to be two contradictory courses. He 
was quick to resent the charge of inconsistency, 
and it was easy to see that he was sensitive on this 
subject. This seems to be the weakness of most 
great men. They cannot bear the idea of people 
saying that they are inconsistent in their positions 
on public questions. Even if we admit that the 
accusation against Mr. Calhoun was true, cer- 
tainly he was not the only prominent man of that 
day against whom that charge could be success- 
fully made. Close by his side stand Clay and 
Webster. 

The issue sharply drawn was this: At the outset 
of Mr. Calhoun’s career he was a liberal con 
structionist, and he was the advocate of a protec- 
tive tariff, internal improvements, and a national 
bank. In the latter years of his life he was a 
strict constructionist, and was opposed to all these 
measures. Can the two .positions be reconciled 
and made consistent? His friends say that they 
can. Perhaps the strongest presentation of Mr. 
Calhoun’s side of the subject he himself made in 
his speech on the Force Bill. He admitted that 
he had supported the tariff act of 1816, but con- 
tended that it was in reality a tariff for revenue 
only except as to two articles, iron and coarse 
cotton goods. So far as these two excepted arti- 
cles were concerned, he freely admitted that the 
protective principle was recognized by that act. 
He frankly admitted that he had overlooked that 
fact at the time, attributing his oversight to the 
principle being a new one, and to his attention 
having been engaged on another important ques- 
tion, the currency. 
the ground that it was a war measure. He ac- 
knowledged that in the speech which he made on 
that occasion he had given expression to ideas 
and views which he regretted and repudiated. He 
also stated that that speech was an impromptu one, 
and that he had spoken without giving the matter 
due consideration. Mr. Lamar, in his admirable 


He also justified himself on 


address in Charleston in April, 1887, on the occa- 
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sion of the unveiling of the Calhoun monument, 
came to the rescue of the Carolina statesman, and 
presented his course on these controverted ques- 
tions in as favorable a light as possible. I quote 
“These measures may be said 
to have virtually originated in the war, for the 


rom this address: 


conditions and disorders of war continue long in 
body politic after terms of 
The 


agitated men’s minds, and 


peace are entered 


into and proclaimed. questions which then 
upon which political 
parties arranged themselves 1n support and oppo- 
sition, were not questions of internal policy; they 
related exclusively to the national security, grow 
Mr. 


protection of 


the state of our extefnal relations. 
1816 the 
manufactures ‘as a means of national defense and 


ng out ol 


Calhoun advocated in 


protection from abroad, with 


1 


against dangers 


lich we were at that time imminently threatened 
For the same reason he advocated a bank and the 
.doption of an improved system of internal com 
constitutional 


adopt such measures he did not look for in the 


munication; and the authority to 


enumerated powers specifically delegated to con- 
gress, which operated directly upon the individuals 
of the United States, but he felt that it lay in that 
complete plenary power which pertained to the 
government as the sole and exclusive representa 


tive of the undivided sovereignty of the republic 


in its relations with other nations. That this was 
his view will be clearly seen by reading the 
speeches delivered in 1816 in support of these 


measures.” 


Have Mr. Calhoun and his friends succeeded in 


their contention? One of his biographers, Mr 


Jenkins, maintains that they have, while the other, 


Dr. von Holst, claims that they have signally 
failed. The best of critics are divided upon the 
subject. If I may venture to express an opinion, 
and I do so with diffidence, it seems to me, after 


viewing the matter in all its different lights and 


bearings, that the weight of the argument is in 


favor of the negative. is too t 


Perhaps it soon to 
look at the matter dispassionately. Certainly a 
great deal can be said in extenuation of Mr. Cal- 
houn’s course in the matter. This was at that 


time, comparatively speaking, a new and untried 


republic, and the men who were then at the head 
of the nation had many grave and difficult ques- 
place, when the 


solve. In the second 


1816 


tions to 


tariff act of was under consideration, Mr 
Calhoun was quite a young man, with but little 
experience in public affairs. In the third place, 
this 


was on the eve of a great war with the 


he entered the arena of public life just as 
country 
mother country, when the maxims and principles, 
entirely 
place, and when radical and vigorous 
the 


measures 


were necessary. Again, slavery question, 


which afterwards loomed up to such importance, 
had not fully begun to make its influence felt. 


appropriate in time of peace, were out of 


more or and con- 


Calhoun 


We are all, less, influenced 
trolled by our environments, and Mr. 
was no exception to this rule. 

During all these earlier years of his life Mr. 
Calhoun was buoyed up with hope and expecta- 
tion; he had about him the resolute manner and 
confident air of one who anticipated success. A 
leader of the war forces in the house when only 
twenty-nine years old, he may well have congratu- 
lated himself on his prospects. Young, aspiring, 
well educated, popular with the masses, and the 
pride of his State and section, he had before him 
to all appearances a brilliant future. All the signs 
were propitious. We can easily picture him be- 
fore us as in his imagination he hears the sentinel 
from the watch-tower proclaim those words, ever 
But even then a 

just 
“a little cloud out of the sea, 


sweet to the ear, “ All is well.” 


close observer could have seen emerging 
above the horizon 
like a man’s hand,” which was destined to grow 
until at last, 


should convulse a 


larger and larger, overshadowing 
continent 
And tthis 


little cloud, which was to bring with it such an 


everything else, it 
and well-nigh rend the Union in twain. 


Iliad of woes, was the slavery question. It fell to 
Mr. Calhoun’s lot to though 
many of his cherished plans were frustrated and 


brave the storm, 
fondest hopes blasted. 

He had been born and bred in the South, whe: 
slavery was seen at its best, or perhaps, as Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe said, at its 


Harriet would have 


worst. At any rate, he lived in a country where 
slaves were universally owned, bought, and sold 
He might well have reasoned that, if Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob could have bondmen and bond 


women without violating the laws of God, there 
could be no great harm in Southern planters own 
If it was right for slaves to 
be brought here in British ships — if it was right 
New trader to 


negroes in the market, then it could not be wrong 


ing African slaves. 


for the England buy and sell 


r Southerners to own them 


And this was good 
logic too. Mr. Calhoun believed that slavery was 
right, and millions of the best people the sun ever 
Nay 
thought that slavery, in place of being an evil, 


shone upon agreed with him more, he 
was a positive good. Through its agency millions 
of Africans had heathenish 
darkness and brought under the benign influence 
But the Abolitionists ot the North 
had determined to free them and from ‘this time 
on there was war to the knife. In one form or 
another the slavery question constantly bobbed 
up. It affected in some way every body and every 


thing. 


been rescued from 


of the gospel. 


Along with it, and, in a large measure, in 
the’ nullification 
movement and the long and bitter fight over the 


consequence of it, there was 
question of State rights and State sovereignty. 
Mr. Calhoun was the avowed champion of the 





South in vindicating these measures, He believed 
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that State sovereignty and nullification were the 
defense and safety-valves of our form of govern- 
ment. He looked upon nullification as the anti- 
dote for secession. As Mr. Jenkins well says: 
“Tt was the great episode in the life of Mr. Cal- 
houn, and the principle of State interposition, or 
State veto, was very dear to him. ‘If you ask me 
the word,’ said he, ‘ that I would wish engraven on 
my tombstone, it is Nullification.’” Dr. Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, however, in an article in 
the July, 1898, number of Lippincott, entitled, 
“John C. Calhoun, From a Southern Stand- 
point,” quotes him as saying: “ Nullification is 
not my word; I never use it. I always say State 
interposition.’ It will be useless to go into a dis- 
cussion of State rights and State sovereignty here. 
They have been thoroughly ventilated from every 
conceivable standpoint. It was in discussing 
these questions that the great forensic contest of 
1833 between Calhoun and Webster, which has 
since become historic, took place. It was a 
battle royal between giants. The nullification 
excitement was then at its height. Mr. Calhoun 
had resigned the office of vice-president and had 
gone back to the senate, where he had won his 
proudest triumphs, to defend and vindicate the 
cause of his State and people. It is said that “ his 
journey to Washington was like that of Luther 
to attend the diet at Worms.” It was also said — 
though this report has never been substantiated — 
that Mr. Jackson had threatened that he would 
hang him as high as Haman, and many believed 
that he would be arrested before he reached the 
capital. It was thought by some that he would 
not take the oath of office. The day on which 
that ceremony took place the floor of the senate 
and the galleries were thronged with people who 
expected some sensational scene, but were disap- 
pointed. He was looked upon as the head and 
front of the nullification movement, and he 
esteemed it an honor to be regarded in that capac- 
ity. He was freely denounced as a disunionist, a 
conspirator, an arch-traitor, and, in the absence 
of a more offensive epithet, his enemies played 
upon the initials of his name and called him John 
Cataline Calhoun. Through all this contumely 
and abuse he bore himself with his accustomed 
The debate came 
on during the discussion of the force bill. The 
two contestants were well pitted against each 
other. 
were both then in their prime. Both of them had 
received the best education that the schools of the 


dignity, calmness, and fortitude. 


country afforded. Both of them had selected the | 


law as their profession, and had then branched 
out into the wider field of politics. Both of them 
were trained debaters and had had wide experi- 
ence in the national halls of legislation. Both of 
them were statesmen, having a supreme contempt 





They were born in the same year and 





for the arts and tricks of-the mere politician. 
Both of them were ardent patriots and loved the 
Union with all the affection of the soul. Both of 
them belonged to the immortal trio so often 
referred to by the college orator and the school- 
boy rhetorician. In personal appearance they 
were very different. Calhoun was tall and slender, 
with a broad and moderately high forehead. At 
this time he wore his hair short and brushed back, 
but towards the close of his life he allowed it to 
grow long and to fall in masses over his temples. 
When speaking he held himself erect, but was 
somewhat angular in his gestures. The most 
striking thing about him were his eyes. These 
were dark blue; “in repose glowing with a steady 
light, in action fairly emitting flashes of fire.” 

Webster was a man of splendid physique and 
imposing presence. He had an unusually large 
head, a massive brow, raven black hair, and large 
black eyes. 

They differed, too, in their style of composition 
and oratory. Calhoun discarded flowers of rhet- 
oric, and in fact was too severely plain. Webster. 
on the other hand, was ornate and rather fond of 
imagery. 
ical. 


Calhoun was concise and intensely log- 
Webster, though logical, usually gave to his 
imagination free play. In this particular speech. 
however, he confined himself strictly to the argu- 
mentative style. 

Calhoun was the great exponent of Southern 
ideas and views and was the idol of Carolina. 
Webster was the champion of the North and 
Massachusetts’ favorite son. 

The debate on this occasion was a drawn battle. 
and the friends of each of the contestants claimed 
the victory for their favorite. “The eccentric 
John Randolph, then in feeble health, happened 
to be present during this debate. He sat near Mr. 
Calhoun when the latter was making his reply, 
but a hat standing on the seat before him pre- 
vented him from seeing Mr. Webster. ‘Take 
away that hat,’ he exclaimed: ‘I want to see Web- 
ster die, muscle by muscle.’ ” 

There seemed to be a tinge of sadness pervading 
Mr. Calhoun during all the latter years of his 
life. He was fighting acainst fate and he seemed 
at times almost to realize it. His speeches no 
longer had that confident tone that characterized 
them in the days of his young manhood. They 
had about them rather the prophetic warnings of 
a seer who was peering into the future and who 
could find but little to encourage him there. 

But I do not mean to intimate that there was 
any repining at his lot on the part of Mr. Calhoun. 
He was every inch a soldier and he did not know 
what defeat meant. He had the courage of his 
convictions and that courage never failed him. 


[To be concluded next week. ] 
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Buffalo Law School 


AND THE 


BAR OF ERIE COUNTY. 


THE BAR OF BUFFALO AND THE CITY. 





T has been thought that a glimpse of some 
members of this able bar through adequately 
written sketches by other members would be a 
timely matter and appreciated by the profession at 
large. The concurrence and moral support of the 
bar, some of the strongest of whom compose the 
faculty of the Buffalo Law School, has been given 
the Law JourRNAL in this presentation, in order 
that the interest existing on the part of the profes- 
sion in this school be strengthened thereby. 

A part of this, and not the least interesting, is the 
very able article on the Law School by Mr. Chas. 
P. Norton, who has been an enthusiast on this 
subject since he stood with that remarkable man, 
the late Judge Charles Daniels, in its establish- 
ment, ten years ago. The sketches given furnish 
sufficient reasons why the Buffalo Law School has 
taken its present high standing among the older 
institutions of its class in the country. 

Invitations have been given prominent members 
of the profession to write adequate sketches of 
other members of this bar, for which purpose 
these invitations have been accepted, with the re- 
sult that we are able to present such a contribution 
to legal literature as would be impossible under 
other circumstances. 





The Buffalo bar can justly feel pride in present- 
ing the United States with two presidents, Fill- 
more and Cleveland, and many cabinet 
ministers like Mr. Bissell. Of her lawyers and 
judges the eminent Daniels is a fair representative 


able 


For work for civil service reform, and as a lawyer, 
Mr. Rogers has a national reputation. Harvard is 
chary of her LL. D., but men like Mr. E. C 
Sprague have won it by merit. Other colleges 
almost as careful of this high degree have honored 
other members of the bar for like merit. The 
strong men on the bench and at the bar havef | 
developed strength in other lawyers. Conse-' | 
quently out of over eleven hundred lawyers there 
are many able lawyers and firms, young and old, 
not mentioned in these articles. Space only per- 
mits us to present a few, who must stand for all. | 


The future of the bar everywhere is being “deter- 
mined by law schools, and therefore the Buffalo 
Law School is treated as the center in most of 
these articles. If these sketches are warm with 
friendship, it is because they have been written by 
friends. In every instance, however, our repre- 
sentative has made inquiry in Buffalo, and in no 
instance has a man been selected for representa- 
tion, or to write, where there could be any ques- 
tion about the fitness of either. Although friendly, 
these articles show fow their subjects are regarded 
by friends, clients, citizens, and the public where 
they are known. 

For many years Buffalo has had a notably strong 
bar, which has in no wise deteriorated, as is shown 
in the presentation we make this week. 

In the use of the camera and invitations for 
tches we have not confined ourselves to the 
older and best known members of the profession, 
but have included some of the younger members — 
the coming bar of Buffalo. Almost all of these are 
alumni of this school. We are glad to give them 
this indorsement and public presentation. Another 
and greater object is to show the prenomenally 
good work of the Law School in the material it 
has turned out. 

A few facts in regard to the city may be inter- 
esting. Buffalo is a city of nearly four hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and covers an area of forty- 
two square miles. It is located at the gateway be- 
tween the east and the great west. It is the center 
of a system of twenty-eight railroads and twelve 
steamship lines. 

A circle drawn around the city at a distance of 
twelve hours’ ride by rail would enclose one hun- 
dred and forty large cities and thirty-eight millions 
of people. 

Situated at the center of such marvelous re- 
sources, its great growth in the last decade is easily 
understood. 

Nature has provided Niagara’s great cataract at 
the door of the city, and from its force we have the 
spectacle of the falls furnishing the motive power 
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| for the street railway systems of the city and su- 


burban roads, as well as furnishing for all manu- 
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facturing purposes the best and cheapest power in 
the world to the end of time. 

The city is admirably built, has handsome public 
and business buildings, churches representing 
every denomination and creed, and the ‘social and 
educational advantages of its citizens are of the 
highest order. There are more than three hundred 
miles of improved streets, two hundred of which 
are the finest asphalt highways in the world, giv- 
ing Buffalo the distinction of having more miles oi 
smoothly paved streets than New York, Paris or 
London. 

On these avenues are 
schools, colleges, clubs and 
most pleasing architecture. The parks 
cover nine hundred and fifty acres of land, with 
nineteen miles of driveways, while there are dozens 
of charming resorts, both Canadian and American 
within easy access by sail or train. 

There are one hundred and seventy-five miles o 
electric street railways in the city. 


churches 
art galleries of th: 


residences, 


public 


Buffalo enjoys 
the distinction also of being the greatest railroad 
center in the United States, and includes more 
trackage than New York, Chicago or St. Louis 
Two hundred and fifty or more 
enter and leave the city every day. 
It is here that the ore mined in the region abot 
Lake Superior and the produce of the great west 
passes on its way to the foundries, smelting work 
and markets of the east, and the coal products o 
Pennsylvania, westward bound, pass the wester 
cargoes going east. Such, all too briefly told, is 
Buffalo, and for instance are the surroundings of! 
the Buffalo Law School, where the student may 
imbibe not alone a knowledge of Blackstone, but 
ut its best commercial and industrial conditions 
as here exemplified. 


passenger trains 


see 


THE BUFFALO LAW SCHOOL. 

N October 1, 1887, the Hon. Charles Daniel 
' in a small room on Ellicott street, in Buffal 
addressed twelve young men on the subject o 
* How to Study Law.” The room in which h 
spoke was plainly furnished with a deal table and 
some common wood chairs. Its use had been gen 
erously loaned to the newly organized Buffalo 
Law School by its sister department, the School of 
Medicine of the Niagara University. And Judge 
Daniels, then at the height of his fame as a jurist. 
standing on the floor before these twelve young 
gentlemen, gave the first lecture of the new school 
to its first class. 

Early in the spring of 1887 a dozen 


or more 
lawyers of the Buffalo bar had met to consider 
whether they could not give to the law students 


of the vicinity, who were eager to learn, but who 
could not afford to go to the regular law schools, 
some instruction in the practical aspects of law. 
These gentlemen neither asked for nor expected 
pay. It seemed to them a duty to the profession 








in which they had been so successful, and in which 
they had spent their lives, that they should be- 
queath to the coming generation of lawyers the 
best of the knowledge which their own hard ex- 
perience had taught them. And accordingly each 
of them agreed to devote some part of his busy, 
overcrowded days to preparing and giving instruc- 
Judge Daniels took 
constitutional law; Judge Beckwith, equity juris 
prudence; Judge Lewis, the trial of actions; Judge 
Wardwell, torts; Jiidge Tourgee, legal ethics; 
Judge Bangs, trusts and trustees; and with these 
members of the bench were associated members 
of the bar, the head of their profession, number 
ing twenty-two in all. 


tion in some topic of law. 


And for two years these 
twenty-two instructors lectured and expounded to 
this class of twelve young men, eventually gradu- 
188. It must be 
confessed that the school, when it started, to any 


ating eight members of it in 


one acquainted with such matters, could not have 
seemed to have much reasonable expectation ol a 
large and permanent success. To be successful 1 
a worldly point of view, it must take on the char 
acter of a post-graduate school. and the Buffalo 
Law School had no connection with any college 
to draw its students from. 


be 


established law schools of the great universities of 


It must also of neces 


sity drawn into 


competition with the long 
the east and west, at whose very doors almost it 
And the Buffalo School 


no school furniture, no library, no 


was started. Law had 
no building, 
hand, 


subscribed, no guaranty fund to meet its debts, n>» 


trained teachers, no money in no money 


scholarly prestige and reputation as a school with 


which to enter such a competition. The pubix 


The tuition fees 
of such students as might come were to be the 


was never asked to contribute. 


only fund to look to for the payment of absolutely 
necessary expenses, and these at first amounted io 
hardly enough to pay the requisite printing. It 
was necessary for these lawyers who were its 
founders to learn the art of teaching — that facul:y 
of not only knowing legal theories and principles, 
but of framing and putting them to students in 
such a way that they, too, may always remember 
them. And to meet these questions, evening after 
evening, both before and after the school had be- 
gun, these gentlemen would come downtown to 
meet and discuss with tireless care and patience 
how to husband and increase the small funds of 
the school, how to arrange their own pressing en- 
gagements so that they might not interfere with 
the lectures to the students, how to plan out and 
formulate a system of teaching law which shoulda 
make the chaos of its principles seem simple, prac- 
tical truths. But in that collective body thus 
called together there was the wisdom that might 


have administered the affairs of a State. And in 


spite of the difficulty of starting a school without 
money, the school paid its way from the first, and 
It Jeft the little room which 


its income increased. 
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sheltered it in the beginning, and has now a large, 
well-equipped lecture-room in the Ellicott Square | 


building —the business centre of Buffalo —in 
the midst of the law offices where its students | 


spend their time when not at the school, and adja- 
In 
lawyers in active 
practice finding time to teach, matters have been 
so managed that professional duties do not inter- 
fere with the lawyers’ instruction. These men 
have not only become teachers, but good teach- 


cent to a large library which the students use. 
spite, also, of the difficulty of 


ers. They have acquired this excellence by cor- 
recting defects in their teaching as they saw them 
from time to time, and every year some improve- 
ment has been made and the school has gained | 
steadily. As a result of this, without any especial 
effort on its part the school has become known. 
College students have turned to it from their own 
schools. Lawyers who have met 
its teachers in court are sending their sons to the 
school because they want them under their influ- 


post-graduate 


Early in its career the school began to take 
high scholarly standing in the State, and having 
gained, held it. 


ence, 


nce 


the 


After ten years of existence 
first small class of twelve men has increased | 


The 


school has thus passed from the day of small 


to a yearly attendance of over a hundred. 


It is an assured 
because most of the men who formed it 


things to the day of great things. 
success, 
ind who taught in it did not work for money, but 
merely from a high sense of honor and of the 
Their 
tudents were their younger brothers, and the men 
who were to come after them. 


duty they owed to their profession. law 
And they sought 
to put them as far as they could in the position 
they themselves were, by teaching them as well as 
they could, what they themselves knew. Too much 
praise cannot be given to these gentlemen who, 
vear in and year out, have patiently, regularly, 
\ithfully and unostentatiously gone through the 
lrudgery of teaching, who have given their time 
ind their best thought without one cent of pay, 
repaid in thinking that all this expenditure 
of their time and energy was for the benefit of their 


being 
profession. 

The school thus originated and carried on, con- 
tinues to be impressed with the character of its 
founders. It is a practical school. It does not 
go deeply into the history or theory of law; but | 
it points out to its students the things they will 
most need to know in successfully practicing their 
profession and making a living. It explains the 
practical bearing of principles that are most useful 
to clients in ordinary affairs, so that its students 
may give sound advice in common business mat- 
ters. It teaches what is most necessary to be 
known in trying cases, so that in starting their 
practice they may handle simple litigations and 
not learn to handle them for the first time in court 
at the client’s expense. In a word, it aims to | 


inform its pupils concerning the principles and | 





| in consultation or in court. 


| qualified to practice law. 


| practical tendency. 


| master most thoroughly. 


of business. 


methods which every lawyer must know to be a 
valuable man to those who employ him, whether 
And that it has suc- 
ceeded in this aim is shown by the fact that its 
graduates take a high standing at the bar exam- 
inations conducted by eminent lawyers for the 
purpose of ascertaining how far law students are 
The teachers, surround- 
ings and atmosphere of the school encourage this 
Many of the teachers are spe- 
cialists in active practice in the subjects they teach, 
and come from the court to the class-room. Each 


| of these practical lawyers knows that his particular 


subject is not so much a theory as a series of rules 
worked out by courts for the management of bus1- 
ness affairs. He knows what rules are most use- 
ful and how and when they are applied. This he 
teaches in the thinks the students will 
Some instruction 1s 
given by lectures, some by study of cases illustra- 


way he 


| tive of common rules, or drawn from the instruc- 
tor’s own practice, some by study of text-books 


written by the instructors themselves. But in all 
the aim is to give the benefit of the knowledge 
acquired by the instructor through experience. 


The Law School is in the midst of law offices. 


| The students go to them from the class-room. 


Thus their hours of study and of preparation tor 
the law school work are spent in the atmosphere 
In the class-room they learn the rue 
of law, and its practical bearing and application 1s 


| seen in their offices or in the courts where their 


duties carry them. Branches of evidence, for ex- 


| ample, can nowhere be better studied than in tak- 


ing a clerk’s part in the actual trial of cases; 
practice, than in getting ready papers for motions 


| at Special Term; real estate, than in abstracung 


documents for a title; negotiable instruments 
in helping an attorney look after the 


than 
legal affairs 
of a bank; corporation law, than in taking part 


in the affairs of a great corporation counsel's 
office. A student so situated soon appreciates that 
law is a business, and learns to know what ne 
must know to be of use as a lawyer. And he 


learns also what no law school can teach — busi- 
ness habits, business thought, business methods, 
business needs. And a knowledge of these is after 


| all quite as important to a student or a lawyer as 


any knowledge the books or schools can teach. 


| The results of this method have been eminently 
| satisfactory. 


The common characteristic of prac- 
tical skill and ability to deal with business affairs 
marks most, if not all, of the school’s graduates. 
Their judgment in professional matters is trusted. 
Their ability to handle cases is conceded. Some 
of them, although yet young men, rank high in 
the profession. Some have been enrolled among 
the board of instructors of the school. Some have 
held and some now hold public positions of re- 
sponsibility and trust. 

The dignity and generosity of the ideas upon 
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which the school was founded have won the ap- 
preciation and sympathy of the bar, which has 
given its hearty cooperation. To this friena- 
ship is due much of the success which the school 
enjoys. Lawyers have aided it by throwing open 
their offices to students and giving them the use of 
their libraries. 
habitually watched and discussed with their stu- 
dents the instruction of the school, enriching their 
studies with their own experience. Judges speak 
well of it as turning out young men who make 
sound lawyers. And the bench and bar honor it 
by being ready at any time, without pay, to give 
their assistance, time and energy in giving in- 
struction that may be called for on any topic that 
may come up. And this, perhaps, as well as any 
other, is the occasion for the school as a school to 
thank the profession whose cordial assistance has 
made the school what it is. Without it the school 
students could never have had the contact, friend- 
ship and encouragement of the older lawyers 
which is so valuable to them. They could never 
have had the practical drill which has benefited 
them quite as much as the teaching of the class- 
room. It has been an annoyance to practitioners 
to have clerks out of the offices two or three hours 
of each day, in attendance upon the school, when 
their services were especially needed for business. 
The school has appreciated this, and thanks the 
profession for its forbearance. It thanks them for 
furnishing salaried places to men whose first ob- 
ject was to come to the school itself. It thanks 
them for their friendly comments and suggestions 
as to its methods of instruction, for their personal 
supervision of its students, for their pride in the 
high standing of its graduates, for the helping 
hand it gave at every turn in the school’s early 
struggles. And it assures them that their sym- 
pathy is the school’s best impulse for better and 
better work in turning out strong, practical law- 
yers who shall be worthy of them. 


MILLARD FILLMORE. 


THE cut here given is from a portrait in the 
studio of Simpson & Beach, Buffalo, which they 
have kindly allowed us to copy; the material for 
the sketch is from Chamberlain’s “ Life of Fill- 
more” and from Appleton’s 
American Biography.” 

Millard Fillmore, the thirteenth president of the 
United States and the first chancellor of the Buf- 
falo University, was born in Western New York, 
in the township of Locke (now Summer Hill), 
Cayuga county, N. Y., on the 7th of January, 1800. 
The grandfather, Nathaniel Fillmore, located at 
Bennington, Vt., and fought as a lieutenant in the 
battle of Bennington under Stark. His father, 
Nathaniel Fillmore, removed in early life to Wes 


“ Cyclopedia of 


ern New York, having married Phoebie, daughter | 


of Dr. Millard, of Pittsfield, Mass. 
From a brief manuscript autobiography prepared 





Many members of the bar have | 


1 by “ worthy Mr. Fillmore,” as Washington Irving 
described him, we learn that, owing to a defective 
title his father lost his property on what was called 
the ‘“ Military tract”’ and removed to another part 
of the same county, now known as Niles, where 
he took a perpetual lease of 130 acres, wholly un 
improved and covered with heavy timber. It was 
| here that the future president first knew anything 
| of life. This settlement was at that time so new 
that his father was compelled, on the occasion of 
his birth, to walk seven miles in the woods, in the 
dead of night, to the nearest physician, through a 
fresh-fallen snow half knee deep, with wolves 
howling on either side of him as he pressed on his 
errand. Not only Mr. Fillmore’s father, but his 
ancestors for three generations were pioneers in 
the forest. 

Millard remained with his father till he was 
about fifteen years of age, attending such schools 
as then existed during the three months of winter, 
acquiring what his teachers had to impart, and 
devoured during the intervals of farm labor in 
summer such stray books as fell in his way. In 
those days there were no newspapers and maga- 
zines to be found in pioneers’ cabins, and his 
father’s library consisted of but two books, the 
Bible and a collection of hymns. He never saw a 
copy of “ Shakespeare,” ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” a 
history of the United States or a map of his coun- 
try till he was nineteen years of age. This assur- 
edly was not a superior education, but it has been 
substantially the education of a great majority of 
\merican youths since the first settlement of the 
country. 


Washington’s early education was no 
better; Franklin’s not as good. Millard was ap- 
prenticed for a few months on trial to the business 
During this 
apprenticeship he was, as the youngest, treated 
with great injustice, and at the close of his term he 
shouldered his knapsack, consisting of a few clothes 
and a supply of bread and dried venison, and set 
out on foot alone for his father’s house, a distance 
of something more than a hundred miles through 
the primeval forests. Mr. Fillmore, in his auto- 
' biography, remarks: “I think that this injustice — 
which was no more than other apprentices have 
suffered and will suffer — had a marked effect on 
my character. It made me feel for the weak and 
unprotected, and to hate the insolent ryrant in 
every station of life.” 

Mr. Fillmore had a near neighbor who was a 
clothier, and to him Millard was apprenticed, it 
being stipulated that the boy should work for his 
master only when employed on the business he 
went to learn. While learning his trade young 
Fillmore taught school winters, and for several 
years eked out his scanty means by this laborious 
| but useful occupation. At the age of nineteen he 
attracted the attention of Walter Wood, a lawyer 
| of Cayuga county, who discovered beneath the 
| rude exterior of the clothier’s apprentice indica- 


of carding wool and dressing cloth. 
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tions of superior talent, which he urged him to 


cultivate. By the assistance of this estimable gen- 
tleman he was enabled to buy his time and devote 
himself to study. 

He was received into the office of Judge Wood, 
who had a large law library, though he did but 
little professional business, being principally occu- 
Here 


like 


pied in the management of a large estate. 
young Fillmore read law and literature, and, 

he found employ- 
ment as a surveyor on the new lands of 
In 1823 he was, 


Washington at the same age, 
his patron. 
at the intercession of several lead- 


was married in 1826 to Abigail, paren of Rev. 
Lemuel Powers, a lady of great personal worth. 

In 1827 he was admitted as an attorney, and two 
years later as counsellor of the Supreme Court of 
the State. In 1830 he removed to Buffalo, and 
after a brief period formed a partnership with 
Nathan K. Hall, to which Solomon G. Haven was 
soon afterward admitted. The law firm of Fill- 
more, Hall & Haven, which continued until 1847, 
was perhaps the most prominent in Western New 
York, and was usually engaged in every important 
suit occurring in that portion of the State. 





MILLARD FILLMORE, 


{From portrait in studio of Simson & Beach, Burralo.)} 


ing members of the Buffalo bar, admitted as an 
attorney by the Court of Common Pleas of Erie 
county, although he had not completed the course 
of study usually required. He began practice at 
\urora, where his father then resided, and fortu- 
nately won his first case and a fee of four dollars. 


During his residence in Aurora, Mr. Fillmore 





| 
| | 


Lucien Hawley, of Buffalo, still living, was a 
aw clerk in the office of Fillmore & Havens from 
1840 to 1844. Of Mr. Fillmore at that time Mr. 
Hawley says: * There were several of us young 
men in the office, and he was ever ready to give 
instruction upon any point when asked, and would 
often call us into his room and give us talks upon 
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legal topics which were marvelously instructive and | 
always heartily welcomed. Mr. Fillmore was a | 
great reader, and when not otherwise engaged | 
always applied himself closely to his books. He 
was courteous and affable in the extreme, and. had 
elegant manners. In an Eric county court Mr. 
Fillmore was well-nigh irresistible, having a per- 
sonal acquaintance with every man on the jury, 
and an influence with them that but few men could 
ever possess.” 

In those days it was not the custom to charge 
large fees for legal work, as is done to-day; yet 
the volume of their business was such that when 
Mr. Fillmore was elected comptroller he was 
worth perhaps fifty thousand dollars, considered at 
that day a comfortable fortune. From the office of 
Fillmore, Hall & Haven there was admitted to 
practice some of the men who have since shed 
lustre upon the Buffalo bar. Dennis Bowen, E. 
Carleton Sprague, Perry G. Parker and Hiram C. 
Day were all students of Mr. Fillmore. 

Mr. Fillmore’s political career began and ended 
with the birth and extinction of the great Whig 
party. In 1828, while he still lived at Aurora, he 
was elected by Erie county to the State legisla- 
ture, serving for three terms and retiring with a 
reputation for ability, integrity and a conscientious 
performance of his public duties. He distinguished 
himself by his advocacy of the act to abolish im- 
prisonment for debt, which was passed in 1831. 
The bill was drafted by Mr. Fillmore, excepting 
the portions relative to proceedings in courts of 
record, which were drafted by John C. Spencer. 
In 1832 he was elected to congress, and after serv- 
ing for one term retired until 1836, when he was 
re-elected and again returned in 1838 and 1840, 
declining a renomination in 1842. In the twenty- 
seventh congress Mr. Fillmore, as chairman of the 
committee on ways and means — a committee per- 
forming at that period not only the duties now 
devolving upon it, but those also which belong to 
the committee on appropriations — had herculean 
labors to perform. Day after day, for weeks and 
months, Fillmore had to encounter nrany of the 
ablest debaters of the house, but on all occasions 
he proved himself equal to the emergency. It 
should not be forgotten that, in the opinion of 
John Quincy Adams, there were more men of 
talent and a larger aggregation of ability in that 
congress than he had ever known. Although Mr. 
Fillmore did not claim to have discovered any 
original system of revenue, still the tariff of 1842 
was a new creation, and he is most justly entitled 
to the distinction of being its author. It operated 
successfully, giving immediate life to our languish- 
ing industries and national credit. At the same 
time Mr. Fillmore, with great labor, prepared a 
digest of the laws authorizing all appropriations 
reported by him to the house as chairman of the 
committee on ways and means, so that on the in- 





stant he could produce the legal authority for 
every expenditure which he recommended. Sen- 
sible that this was a great safeguard against im- 
proper expenditures, he procured the passage of a 
resolution requiring the departments, when they 
submitted estimates of expenses, to accompany 
them with a reference to the laws authorizing them 
in each and every instance. This has ever since 
been the practice of the government. 

To Mr. Fillmore at this time the world is in- 
debted for an appropriation of $30,000 to enable 
Prof. Morse to construct an electric telegraph from 
Washington to Baltimore and thus demonstrate 
that his newly patented invention was of practical 
utility. 

Mr. Fillmore’s name was unsuccessfully pre- 
sented for the vice-presidency to the Whig con- 
vention which met in Baltimore in May, 1844. In 
the following September He was nominated by ac- 
clamation for governor, but was defeated by Silas 
Wright, his illustrious contemporary, Henry Clay, 
being vanquished at the same time in the presi- 
dential contest by James K. Polk. 

In 1847 Mr. Fillmore was elected comptroller of 
the State of New York. In his report of January 
I, 1849, he suggested that a national bank, with the 
stocks of the United States as the sole basis upon 
which to issue its currency, might be established 
and carried on, so as to prove a convenience to 
the government with perfect safety to the people. 
This idea involves the essential principle of our 
present system of national banks. In June, 1848, 
Millard Fillmore nominated by the Whig 
national convention for vice-president, with Gen. 
Taylor as president, and in the following Novem 
ber elected. In February, 1849, he resigned the 
comptrollership, and on the 5th of March was 
inaugurated as vice-president. 


was 


In the second year of his administration Presi 
dent Taylor suddenly died, July 9, 1850, of a violent 
fever, brought on by long exposure to the exces- 
sive heat of a Fourth of July sun, while he was 
attending the public ceremonies of the day. The 
next day, July 10, Mr. Fillmore was unostenta- 
tiously sworn into office as president in the hall of 
representatives, in the presence of both houses, by 
the venerable William Cranch, who had been ip- 
pointed chief justice of the Circuit Court of the 
District of Columbia by President John Adams 
fifty years before. President Taylor’s cabinet im- 
mediately resigned. In selecting his cabinet Mr. 
Fillmore chose an exceedingly able one, with 
Daniel Webster as secretary of state, Thomas Cor- 
win, of Ohio, as secretary of the treasury; John J. 
Crittenden, attorney-general; William A. Graham, 
secretary of the navy; Charles M. Conrad, secre- 
tary of war; Alexander H. Stuart, secretary of the 
interior, and Nathan K. Hall, postmaster-general. 


Forty-two years later, 1892, Mr. Cleveland emu- 


lated Mr. Fillmore’s example by appointing his 
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Buffalo law partner to the same position in his 


cabinet. Stuart, of Virginia, is the sole survivor 
f the illustrious men who aided Mr. Fillmore in 
guiding the ship of state during the most appalling 
political tempest, save one, which ever visited this 

In so cursory a glance as we are taking 
Fillmore’s career some 


fair land. 
of Mr. would 
seem to be called for in respect to those public 


comment 


icts connected with slavery which appear to have 
most unreasonably and unjustly lost him the sup- 
port of a large proportion of his party in the 
Northern States. Whatever the Mr. 
Fillmore’s course may have been, it is impossible 


wisdom of 


to doubt his patriotism or his honest belief that he 
was acting in accordance with his oath of office to 
‘bey the Constitution of his country. The presi- 
dent’s dream was peace, to preserve without hatred 
and without war tranquillity throughout the length 
and breadth of owr broad land, and if in indulging 
this delusive dream he erred, it was an error that 
leaned to virtue’s side. 

The compromise measures, including the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, were passed by congress by a 
majority. The president referred to the 
attorney-general the question of its constitutional- 
ity, and that officer, in a written opinion, decided 
that it was constitutional. Fillmore and the strong 
cabinet he had called around him, concurred unan- 
imously in this opinion, and the act was signed, 
together with the other compromise measures. To 
Mr. Fillmore we are indebted for cheap postage 
and for the Perry treaty opening the ports of 
Japan. Mr. Fillmore carried out strictly the doc- 
trine of non-intervention in the affairs of foreign 
nations, and frankly stated his policy to the highly 
gifted Kossuth, who visited this country at that 


large 


time and won all hearts by his surpassing elc- 
While Mr. 
Fillmore had enjoyed none of the advantages of 


quence in favor of Hungarian liberty. 


early association with cultivated society, he pos- 
sessed a grace and polish of manner which fitted 
him for the most refined circles of the metropolis. 
You saw, too, at a glance that there was nothing 
in it which was assumed, but that it was the natural 
outward expression of inward refinement and dig- 
nity of character. When assailed in congress he 
exhibited a manly self-reliance and a lofty courage 
which commanded the admiration of every spec- 
tator, and yet no one ever manifested deeper sen- 
sibility or more tender sympathy with a friend in 
affliction. When he was chairman of the commit- 
tee on ways and means, members of congress ex- 
pressed their sense of his fitness by declaring that 
he was born to fill it. When he was presiding offi- 
cer of the senate he acquitted himself in this new 
and untried position in such a manner as to com- 
mand the applause of senators. And when ad- 
vanced to the highest office of our country he so 
filled his duties as to draw forth the commendation 
of the ablest men of the opposite party. Mr. 








Stuart, in speaking of the last two years of their 


| official association, says that he never knew him to 
| utter a sentiment or do an act which in his judg- 
| ment would have been unworthy of Washington. 


Three weeks after the close of his administration 
he sustained a severe affliction in the loss of his 
wife. Irving says that she received her death war- 
rant while standing by his side on the cold marble 
terrace of the capitol listening to the inaugural 
Mr. Fillmore’s In May, 
Mr. Fillmore made a visit to England, re- 
ceiving numerous and gratifying attentions from 
the queen and her cabinet ministers, and was of- 
fered the degree of D. C. L. by the University of 
Oxiord, which he declined. 

In 1866, accompanied by his second wife, Caro- 
line C. McIntosh, he again visited Europe. 

We have not space to dwell on Mr. Fillmore’s 
patriotic attitude during the Civil War, of his 
warm interest in all the charitable Christian work 


address of successor. 


1855, 


of the city in which he passed nearly half a cen- 
tury, of his efforts in establishing the Buffalo His- 
torical his official relations as 
chancellor of the Buffalo University; how, as the 


Society, and of 


first citizen of Buffalo, he was called upon to wel- 
come distinguished visitors, including Mr. Lincoln 
when on his way to Washington in 1861; of his 
personal urbanity, which nothing could disturb, 
nor of his manner of life in dignified retirement, 
surrounded by all the comforts and luxuries of a 
beautiful and well-appointed home. 

Shortly before his death an invitation was given 
him to meet the surviving members of his cabinet 
and a few other valued friends at the home of his 
friend, Mr. Corcoran, of Washington. The month 
of January, 1874, was designated, but was after- 
ward changed to April by Mr. Fillmore’s request. 
3efore that time he was no longer among the liv- 
ing. After a short illness, at ten minutes past !1 
o’clock on Sunday evening, March 8, Millard Fill- 
more 
‘* Gave his honors to the world again, 

His blessed past to heaven, and slept in peace.” 

He was gathered to his fathers at the ripe age of 
seventy-four years, and passed away without the 
knowledge that his former partner, Judge Hall, 
with whom he had been so long and so closely 
united in the bonds of friendship, as well as in pro- 
fessional and political life, had also, a few days 
before, rested from his labors, and was then lying 
in the Forest Hill Cemetery, where the ex-presi- 
dent now sleeps by his side. 

He was a sound, practical Christian, his temper 
was perfect, and it is doubtful if he left an enemy 
on earth. His life affords a fine illustration of the 
proud boast of our country that its loftiest honors 
are the legitimate objects of ambition to the hum- 
blest of the land, as well as those favored by the 
gifts of fortune and high birth. 
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GROVER CLEVELAND. 
BuFFAa.o, N. Y., October, 1808. 
To the Editor of the Albany Law Journal: 

You have asked me for a brief sketch of Grover 
Cleveland for your forthcoming souvenir num- 
ber. It is not my purpose to write of Mr. Cleve- 
land as governor or president, nor as I knew him 
in later years in official life. These are matters of 
larger history, but of him as a lawyer and member 


of the bar of Buffalo. The space that might well | 








clerkship in the office of Laning, Cleveland & 
Folsom, the firm of which he was a member, and 
which was then just organized. The firm did a 
very large business. They were the attorneys for 
the New York Central and the other Vanderbilt 
railroads centering at Buffalo, and they had a 
large miscellaneous practice as well. I was one 
of the six clerks employed by them. They de- 
fended the New York Central Railroad in a class 
of suits brought to recover penalties for over- 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


be given to the tribute that can be paid Mr. Cleve- 
land’s great ability is beyond the purpose of the 
present issue of your journal. In 1892 I furnished 
Mr. George F. Parker, editor of ‘“ The Writings 
and Speeches of Grover Cleveland,” a similar 
sketch, and on reflection think I can do no better 
than quote from my manuscript furnished him: 
“My acquaintance with Mr. Cleveland began in 
August, 1869. I had just graduated from Yale 
and made application for and was admitted to a 





charge of fare. These suits became a very re- 
markable class of litigation, aggregating more 
than three thousand in number. 

“T soon found that Mr. Cleveland was the 
‘working member.’ Laning and Folsom were 
both brilliant men, but Cleveland was undoubtedly 
the most profound lawyer, and was the mainstay 
of the office. He was generally the first one in 
the office in the morning and the last one out of 
it at night, and all the hours of these long days 
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were devoted with patience and zeal to the work 
he found before him. 

“He had already attained prominence at the 
bar, the result of no influence or relationships or 
of adventitious circumstance, but of patient in- 
dustry and of downright — and always upright — 
hard work. And so, even then, he was of the 
lawyers of his years facile princeps. His further 
achievements as a lawyer, which brought him into 
the very front rank of his profession, were only 
the added and natural results of his untiring, in- 
dustry and energy. To these the other disad- 
vantages of limited education and early mental 
training also yielded. 

“ How well and how encouraging it would be 
to the younger struggling lawyers of to-day if they 
could appreciate the exact truthfulness of these 
statements, and take the lesson of it to them- 
selves! True, he was endowed with a great fund 
of good common sense, and he was honest — 
honest with himself, honest with his client, honest 
with his subject. He thus became, mentally, rather 
judicial than partisan, and he would have made as 
able and capable a chief justice as he was a presi- 
dent. 

“In the trial of a cause he neither relied 
‘genius’ nor the inspiration of the moment to 
help him out, but upon most careful and painstak- 
ing preparation of the case in advance and the 
anticipation of every possible adverse contingency. 
Before the trial he was always timid and self-dis- 
trustful; once pushed or dragged into court by his 
client, however, he was not only part and parcel 
of the case, but bold and self-reliant; and through 
much practice he acquired great skill and sagacity 
in marshaling his facts before the jury. 

“ During a trial he would devote himself to the 
case absolutely and completely, whether it was 
large or small, whether with fee or without, and 
for a rich client or for a poor one. The noon hour 
was, for him, always an opportunity for further 
study and preparation — not for eating —and the 
hours of the night, not infrequently the whole 
night, a further opportunity. 

“And so he honestly bought and paid for suc- 
cess with honest work. In an address before the 
bar on the occasion of the death of his devoted 
personal friend, Oscar Folsom, referring to his 
qualities as a lawyer, he said: ‘In the practice of 
his profession, and in the solution of legal ques- 
tions, he clearly saw which was right and just, and 
then he expected to find the law leading him 
directly there.’ This with truthfulness could and 
should be said of Mr. Cleveland himself. 

“In those days it was the habit of the judges of 
that locality, more than now, when a close legal 
question would arise in a trial, to call for an opin- 
ion upon it in open court from some lawyer in the 
court-room not engaged in the case. So good 
and well recognized was Cleveland’s judgment, 
and so great his legal attainments, that he would 


on 








almost invariably be the lawyer thus consulted, 
whenever he happened to be present. 

** The law is a jealous mistress,’ but there was 
never occasion in Cleveland’s case to suggest a 
lack of devotion. Of course it would have been 
impossible to yield such devotion to his profession 
if he had not loved it; but he loved his profes- 
sional work, found his greatest pleasure and satis- 


| faction in it, and he loved also the study of the 


| 


| not long beiore. 


| that Cleveland should take the nomination. 


| he became sheriff. 





law as a science. 

“ This fact will serve to explain the interruption 
in his professional career which he permitted when 
His opportunity for consider- 
ing that step was less, perhaps, than of any im- 
portant act of his life. The circumstances were 
these: There was an important local ticket to be 
nominated, and there seemed a fair opportunity 
to overcome a normally large adverse majority 
by the selection of a strong combination of candi- 
dates. Cleveland was popular, and had made a 
splendid run for district attorney of the county 
On the day before the nominat- 
ing convention was to be held it was suggested 
Such 
a contingency had never entered his mind, and he 
at first declined to listen to the suggestion. Party 
managers then surrounded him, and at length 
successfully urged upon him the importance of the 
subject as a party matter, and his duty and obh- 
gation to his party. In connection with his re- 
luctant assent was the consideration, expressed to 
me that day, that if he should be elected it woula 
afford him a longed-for and splendid opportunity 
to study law. 

“ Flis partners were loath to lose him, both be- 
cause they were personally much attached to him 
and because they had come to know and rely upon 
his great strength and ability as a lawyer. He 
had had the laboring oar in all their more im- 
portant litigations, and was in the midst of great 
activity and usefulness. He was conservative by 
nature and a safe counselor. Indeed, if he erreu 
at all it the side of conservatism ana 
safety. 


was on 

“Mr. Cleveland was in the best sense a success- 
ful lawyer. He never belonged to the class or 
‘money-making’ lawyers, although he often re- 
ceived large fees for his professional services. He 
always met his personal obligations promptly, and 
he abhorred debt; but he never had any desire to 
accumulate a fortune, and he was generous to a 
degree. I recall the fact that, on resuming the 
practice of law after the expiration of his term ot 
sheriff, his first act was to lend a considerable 
sum of money to a poor client in distress. His 
generosity was evidenced not alone by direct gilts 
of money, but by professional advice and service. 
He tried many a case without fee or the expecta- 
tion of it, and often intervened to prevent the 
doing of injustice because of his hatred of injus- 
tice. A notable instance of this was his devotion 
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to the case of Flannigan before Governor Cornell. 
Cleveland’s first relation with the case was aite1 
the man had been sentenced to be hanged, ana 
despite Cornell’s well-known disinclination to ex- 
ercise the pardon power, he secured a commuta- 
tion of the sentence to life imprisonment. 

“It seemed to him always a pleasure as well as 
a duty to give aid and counsel to the younger 
members of the bar, and many a successful lawyer 
of to-day in Buffalo will recall and attest the readi- 
ness and cheerfulness with which he aided in com- 
plicated legal situations, or assisted as counsel in 
the trial of causes, accepting for himself at most 
nothing but nominal fees. 

“On January 1, 1874, he resumed the practice 
of law, becoming a member of the firm of Bass, 
Cleveland & Bissell. Mr. Bass was then a mem- 
ber of congress, and by reason of failing health 
he removed to Colorado to reside at the expiration 
of his term of office, so that Mr. Cleveland be- 
came practically the head of the firm at. once. 
The business of the office was large and active, 
consisting of a general miscellaneous practice, and 
he applied himself to it as assiduously as ever 
during the ensuing eight years. This was the 
period of his greatest activity and usefulness as a 
lawyer. He tried and argued cases in all the 
courts of the State and in the District and Circuit 
Courts of the United States. He was one of the 
counsel for the plaintiff who secured the largest 
verdict ever rendered by a jury in Western New 
York — upwards of $240,000. He worked inces- 
santly, and his vacation period never exceeded ten 
days in the year. 

“He was engaged in the trial of a case in court 
in October, 1881, when he was again called upon 
by his party to do further public service by ac- 
cepting the nomination for Buffalo, 
which was then tendered and urged upon him. 
He yielded to this demand the more readily be- 
cause he saw before him not only an opportunity 
to serve his party, but to perform a public duty, 
and although he remained a partner in the law 
firm of Cleveland, Bissell & Sicard during the 
following year, still, with characteristic regard for 
and conscientious devotion to the performance of 
official duty, his personal interests as a lawyer 
were set aside for a time, and, as events proved, 
for seven years. 


mayor of 


“Two things remain to be said in portraying 
Mr. Cleveland’s career as a lawyer: One, that in 
all his varied relations with clients, lawyers and 
courts his every act was characterized by the high- 
est sense of honor and by the most delicate ap- 
preciation of and compliance with all the rules of 
professional ethics; and the other, that every pro- 
fessional engagement, great or small, received the 
best judgment, thought and energy of which he 
was capable. Nothing he undertook was slighted; 


therefore all his work was done well.” 
Yours sincerely, 


W. S. BIssELt. 


EBEN CARLETON SPRAGUE. 


_ Born_in, Bath, New,,Hampshire,,; Noy. 22-1822,8 and, died at 
buffalo, New York, Februarygl4th, 1895. . He was_Chancellor 
of the Buffalo University trom 1884 to 1895. 


SOME visiting Buffalo 
asked one of its residents, “Who is your first 
citizen?” The reply was made without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation: “ Eben Carleton Sprague.” For 
seventy-three years in Buffalo, he lived out the 
trust of his life. He had stood side by side with 
Buffalonians to whom all the world has pointed as 
wise American statesmen. 


years ago a stranger 


His friends were men 


| who, among the multitude of lawyers of the State 





of New York, had earned, and well earned, the 
title of great judges, jurists and advocates. About 
him as companions were men of affairs whose 
sagacity had not only won great fortunes for them- 
selves, but had builded Buffalo from little more 
than a country town up to a great city of nearly 
four hundred thousand people. Yet to many out 
of all these foremost men, Mr. Sprague’s civic vir- 
tues, tested by the trial of seventy-three long years, 
shone brightest. Not 
greatest as a statesman, though he served with 
honor in the senate; not most profound as a law- 
yer, though he was among the first of the bar of 
all the State; not shrewdest as a 
though he was the counsellor of such during all 


his life, but an ideal American in this, that to his 


He was our first citizen. 


business man, 


neighbors his life was a silent sermon, preaching 
the doctrines of the greatest teacher that ever ut- 
tered truth — hunger and thirst after the righteous- 


ness of true living, mercy, purity of heart, and 


love of peace. To his fellow-citizens he gave the 
tithe of his money and time in public work. In 
public educational matters he was Chancellor of 
the University of Buffalo, a university of over 

geht hundred students. 
president of 
Club. trustee and 
prominent in the management of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, of the Children’s Aid 
Society, and of the Buffalo Orphan Asylum. And 
he worked in all these organizations as faithfully, 


In society he was the 
the Liberal Club and of the Harvard 


In public charity he was a 


earnestly and thoroughly as he worked in carrying 
on his own large law practice. In his country and 
his countrymen he saw the vanguard of humanity, 
in which, like Epaminondas, he was content to 
serve in the ranks. He never strove for, and did 
3ut he knew 
that for America to fulfil its message to the world 
and complete its work in history by teaching the 
nations how law and government might be admin- 
istered to the multitudes, so that each individual 
might be truly free, there was need, first of all, 
that each citizen should place the common weal 


not want, political place or power. 


before his own, and whatever public work came to 
his hand to do, to do it honestly, thoroughly, and 
not for the sake of reward. Accordingly he was ac- 
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tive in the Civil Service Reform and in the politics 
of the City and State, never for the sake of his own 
preferment, but always to help the general cause. 
As neighbor, citizen and patriot, the keynote of 
his character was expressed in a speech on “ Liber- 
alism”’ made by him at the Liberal Club shortly 
before his death. “It is not well, gentlemen,” he 
said, ‘to spend much time in comparing ourselves 
with our neighbors. It is better to compare our- 
selves with our highest ideals in life. It is best of 
all to set our faces and to press forward toward 


those ideals, although it be with faltering steps. 


EBEN 


can at all events imitate the 


We who, 


notwithstanding they are utterly unapproachable, 


mariner, 
He was an idealist. | 
He knew that Ahriman still contends with the | 
King of Light for mankind, and he saw, as all 
men dimly see, that man can only conquer himseli | 
in each day’s battle and rise triumphant over the 
evil passions within him by the sustaining power 
of striving to live up to his ideals. And as with 
Mr. George William Curtis, so before his real re- 
finement and true culture, narrowness, pettiness and 


steers his vessel by the stars.” 





CARLETON 








meanness turned away abashed. Hate, evil thinking 
and low desires slunk closer in their coverts as he 
passed by. Honest, hearty, kindly laughter, good 
thoughts, kind deeds, charity and gentleness were 
his companions, and came trooping to his call. 
He walked, a strong man with eyes upraised to 
his high ideals through all his three-score years 
without fear and without reproach. And when he 
died men laid this tribute on his grave: “* He was 
our first citizen.” 


It is hard for words to give the impression that 


Mr. Sprague’s character made upon those who 
SPRAGUE. 

knew him. It was essentially a masculine one. He 

was strong, wise, generous and brave, as every 


man should be. He was a true friend, a powerful 
But his 
words, deeds and thoughts, in their culture and 
refinement, exhaled, so to 
that 


charming. It 


foe, and was loved, feared and respected. 


speak, an aroma of 
sweetness made his presence restful and 
must a dull that 
would not have leaped for joy to hear him laugh, 
a sluggard mind that did not rouse into activity as 


he poured forth in talk, fun and anecdote and pro- 


have been soul 
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found observations on men and events. An even- 
ing with him at his house was a time of delicious | 
intellectual ease, where the mind reclined as at a 
banquet of the gods, surrounded by the grace ot 
periect hospitality, while thoughts begemmed with 
wit and poetry and wisdom were passed irom guest 
to guest. So easy was it that the power under- 
neath was not apparent, nor was it seen that, aiter | 
all, these thoughts were but the reflection of the 
thoughts of the gifted talker that presided there. 
Mr. Sprague’s true scholarship was such a different 
thing from that ostentatious learning that makes 
one ill at ease. For the scholar’s heritage, the 
poetry and wisdom oi the ages, are but the ex- 
pression of the unspoken thoughts of man, treas- 
ures lying so deep in his own nature that heedless 
man has not discovered them. But the poet and 
sage comes and points out truth, and human 
nature hails it gladly, because its intuitions tell it 


that is a part of itself. And so all men 
rest in comfort and at ease cradled in the 
everlasting arms of truth, What wonder, 


then, this ease and rest in sharing thoughts with 
Mr, Sprague? He was a true scholar, and had 
been all his life. He had sought out and met soul 
to soul St. Paul and Plato, Shakespeare and 
Goethe, Milton and Dante, Shelley and Browning. 
The thoughts of their writings he had made his 
own, as the scholar makes his own the wealth of 
thought of the past, as Shakespeare made other's 
thoughts his own and regenerated them into the 
glorious poetry of his plays. And from these 
splendid riches he had not only learned the great 
lessons of life that make for character, faith in 
men, hope in their future, and love for his kind, 
but he beautified his massive thought with the 
noble outlines of true philosophy and the rich 
colors of poetry until it glowed like an 
Alp at sunset. So the true scholar is never 
a pedant, but one whose words the hearts of men 
spring to meet in involuntary welcome of the truth 
inborn in them. What is best in them responds to 
his words and thoughts. For it is the great mas- 
ters—the true men of the world—who speak 
through him the words of sweetness and light. 
So Mr. Sprague was a scholar. So his companion- 
ship cast a spell and charm upon those who knew 
him. 

Aside from his vivid personality and his scholar- 
ship, Mr. Sprague, in the words of Mr. Sherman 
S. Rogers, his lifelong friend, was “one of the 
most eminent and successful of all the men who 
have practiced as lawyers in Buffalo.” And Judge 
Haight, of the Court of Appeals, said of him: “ He 
was a great favorite in the courts of review. The 
judges never became weary of his arguments. His 
well-ordered logic, close reasoning and polished 
language, expressed in perfect English, accom- 
panied by his graceful and easy delivery, were both 





interesting and charming.” He graduated from 








Harvard College m 1045, sw a class of which 
Charles A. Dana, O. B. Frothingham and Thomas 
Hill were members, and immediately began the 
study of law. In October, 1846, he was admitted, 
and practiced at the Buffalo bar for nearly filty 
years. His practice was very large and remunera- 
He was industrious and painstaking, carefu! 
of his clients’ interests, and fair to his adversaries. 
And, above all, the law was to him not a scourge, 
but a means of awarding justice. It has been said 
oi him that he always sought the equity of the case 
and not its strict law. 

So Eben Carleton Sprague lingers in the memory 
as an ideal citizen, a patriotic American, and as a 
wise, strong, sweet man, whose life was a benedic 
tion upon his fellows in its purity and righteous- 
ness of living. 


tive. 


HON. MANLY C. GREEN. 

Justice Maniy C. GREEN was born in the town 
of Sardinia on the 5th day of October, 1843. His 
boyhood days were spent on the farm and in the 
district school. His father, Obadiah J. Green, 
was elected to the office of county clerk, which 
occasioned the removal of the family to the city 
of Buffalo. Here young Manly entered the High 
School, then known as the Central, from which he 
graduated. Ambitious to secure the advantages of 
a collegiate education, he persuaded his father to 
send him to Williston Seminary, where he pre- 
pared for Williams College, which he entered in 
the fall of ’65. In the four years spent at Williams 
he laid the foundation of a broad and liberal edu- 
cation. He was a conscientious student, and while 
keenly enjoying the comradeship of his mates and 
the pleasures of his fraternity, he did not neglect 
his books. He took his degree in ’69, and, return- 
ing home, immediately entered the well-known 
law firm of Bowen & Rogers. He won the confi- 
dence of the firm and was placed in charge of the 
office. After an apprenticeship or rather a disci- 
pline of five years, he formed a copartnership with 
George R. Babcock, and commenced the active 
practice of the law. His broad, sunshiny nature 
won him many friends, and his ability and strict 
integrity built up a substantial clientele. 

Judge Green did not overlook other obligations. 
He gave freely of his time in public affairs, and 
was actively interested in philanthropic work. His 
business grew to goodly proportions, and he was 
a familiar figure in the court-rooms. During his 
connection with Mr. Babcock, and later with Mr. 
Goodwin ‘C. Brown and Mr. William L. Marcy, it 
was observed that he was more and more fre- 
quently selected as a referee. The profession 
quickly appreciated his judicial qualities, his fair- 
ness and his impartiality. The judge struggled 
ineffectually against this. He believed that his 


strength lay in the trial of causes; he experienced 
a sense of actual enjoyment in the excitement of 
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the trial; he loved to handle a stubborn witness, 
to probe and to prod. It is undoubted that Judge 
Green was a skilful trial lawyer; his diction was 
‘lear, faultless, and his ideas luminously expressed 
His deep, resonant voice thrilled the court-room 
ind moved men almost against their judgment 
It is an achievement in these matter-of-fact days, 
when forensic eloquence is almost absent, to find 
in advocate persuading men to tears. Yet it 

t alone before the trial jury that Judge Green 


Was 





Court bench in the fall of ’91 because of a very 
general sentiment among the members of the bar 
in his favor. 

Judge Green brought to the Supreme Court 
bench a well-disciplined mind, a zeal to do his full 
duty, and an earnestness to capably discharge these 
duties. His patience and courtesy became pro- 
verbial; he was the friend, the helper of the young 
lawyer. He more than fulfilled the expectation of 
his friends, and when the new Appellate Division 








MANLY 


achieved success; before the courts he was equally 
effective; he reasoned closely and logically and 
won the attention of the presiding judge. 

Judge Green was, in the earlier days of his pro- 
fessional life, an aspirant for political honors. He 
was twice chosen as attorney for the board of 
supervisors. He sought the nomination for the 
office of district attorney, and failing in this, he 
abandoned any further idea of political preferment. 
He only became a candidate for the Supreme 


GREEN, 


was created, in 1894, he was assigned to the fifth 
department. His published opinions in its report 
show the thought and painstaking care of the stu- 
dent; but his judicial career is all too short to 
admit of extravagant encomium. He was in the 
formative period; his best work was yet to be 
It is all to be regretted that in the full and 
high process of development his promising career 
was checked. 

But one distinguishing tribute must be paid to 


done. 
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his memory. Judge Green had the real, genuine 
affection of the bar; no defeated lawyer, no dis- 
appointed litigant, cherished resentment against 
him. He had the rare quality of tempering the 
edge of justice and softening the bitterness of de- 
feat. He was all all a simple, kindly, broad- 
minded and generous man; 


in 
his instincts were high, 
his purposes noble. 


The closing scene is typical: A day among his 











could take its place. But along side the portraits 


of so many of those with whom he went in and 


out the temples of justice in his daily life, his por- 4 


trait must certainly have a place. 
of him are two personal friends, the distinguished 
jurist, Charles Daniels, and Judge Daniels’ suc- 
cessor on the Supreme Court bench, Manly C 
Greene. Mr. Gluck was Falls, 
N. Y., April 28, 1852. He was graduated from 


born at Niagara 





JAMES FRASER GLUCK, 


books, working on an opinion; an evening among 
his neighbors, discussing the war problems; then 
at home, by the lighted lamp, the evening paper 
in his hand, and then — eternal day. 
JAMES FRASER GLUCK 

THE magnificent tribute paid to the memory of 
Mr. Gluck by L. B. Proctor, published in the 
ALBANY LAW JourRNAL May 14, 1808, precludes its 
republication at this time, and nothing so fitting 


Cornell University in 1874, and was for a number 


of years a member of one of Buffalo’s most 


im- 
portant law firms, McMillan, Gluck, Pooley & 
Depew. He was one of the small circle that 


might with propriety be discussed as standing at 
the head of the Buffalo bar. 


As a public speaker 
he 


was perhaps without a peer, and his lectures 
before the students the Buffalo Law School 
were invaluable in matter and an inspiration in 
oratory. 


of 


On either side a 
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, Ee CHARLES DANIELS. 

| JupGe DANIELS, as a man and lawyer, has been 
described at length in the recent issue of thi 

a \LBANY Law JourNAL of November 19, 1808. 

Pi From the time of its foundation to the time of his 


death, December 20, 1897, Judge Daniels was the 





Dean of the Buffalo Law School, and its lecturer 
To 


ee sight and sagacity in managing the school much 


n constitutional law. his judgment, fore- 


of its present success is due. His name and stand 





ee 








Be ag 





JUDGE 


ing in the profession drew students from all parts 
of the country to the school, and was a guaranty 
worthiness with the bar. His 
interpretation of the United States 


showed him an appreciative student of American 


ol its lectures in 


Constitution 


history, a lover of American ideals, and a wise 
And 


mourns 


expounder of American organic law. 
death the Buffalo School 
who has fostered and sustained it in its weakness 
and embellished it in its strength,—a sa 


in his 


Law for one 


gacious 


counselor, a wise leader and a faithful friend 








CHARLES 


HON. JAMES OSBORNE PUTNAM. 


CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO. 


the his 
that 


refinement, 


To BI man best beloved in the city of 


home by those who are representative of 


city’s highest interests and noblest 
would be in itself an aim for the longings of youth, 
a reward for the strivings of manhood and a hap 
piness for the remembrance of age, and if to-day 
who has known 


one 3uffalo long and well, who 


DANIELS, 
is in touch with the better phases of its intellectual 
as well as its material 
the 


answer would point to 


development, were asked to 


name best-loved man within its borders, the 
the ‘Chancellor of its Uni- 
For fifty- 


six years he has been intimately associated with 


versity, Hon. James Osborne Putnam. 

that development, an active worker in every public- 
| spirited movement in municipal affairs; always in 
illustrating its best mental and moral 
and and pen the 
acknowledged exponent of its finest thought and 


private life 


| virtues, by eloquent voice 
| 
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its loftiest purposes. Called forth at times during | 
his long and useful career to serve his State in its | 


legislative councils, and to represent the nation in 
its diplomatic service, his later years have been 
quietly spent in the happy but not inactive retire 
ment of his home, honored, esteemed and loved as 
only he can be who has himself been a part of all 
that is best around him. Influenced by high ideals, 
his life has been manly, its efforts strenuous, and 
in the strength and serenity of his four-score years 
“labor and sorrow” have but little part. 








JAMES OSBORNE Pt 


Of New England parentage and the descendant 
of ancestors who followed Endicott and Winthrop 
in that first great decade of Puritan emigration to 
the Massachusetts bay, his was the natural heritage 
The 
brilliant gifts with which nature endowed him were 
wisely fostered in his youth, and, a classmate of 
William M. Evarts, he was graduated from Yale 
College in the class of 1839. His father, who, with 


of manly courage and self-reliant strength. 








small opportunities, but with a vast capacity for 
labor, had taken up his residence in Western New 
York in the early years of the century, possessed 
in a marked degree those potent elements of per- 
He had 


served four years in the State senate, had twice 


sonal strength, character and adequacy. 


been elected to congress, and was respected as a 
man of absolute integrity, of strong religious faith 
In his father’s office at 
Attica Mr. Putnam began the study of the law, 
and having been admitted to the bar in 1842, took 


and of great benevolence. 





TNAM, 


up the practice of his profession in Buffalo, be 
coming an acknowledged leader of the bar of Erie 
county in those brilliant and palmy days when 
Millard Fillmore, Solomon G. Haven, George P. 
Barker, Nathan K. Hall, Henry W. Rogers and 
Henry K. Smith were among the bright and shin- 
ing lights of their profession. From the outset his 
influence in public affairs became marked, and 
found its recognition. During President Fill- 
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more’s administration he held the office of post- 
master, and in 
representative the 
Endowed by nature with 
gifts and with a keen logical faculty which com- 
manded respect and admiration, he 
potent factor in the affairs of State, and soon won 


of conservative Whig party 





remarkable oratoric: 


became a 
national prominence by his celebrated advocacy of 
the Church Property bill, that remarkable struggle 
within our State borders of constitutional republi 





anism against the encroachments of church abso 
lutism. His eloquent oration, which carried the 
senate with him in the passage of that bill, was 
the United 
the 
rue American spirit over that later effort of tyr 


received with enthusiasm throughout 
States, and was recognized as a triumph of 
ranous aggression against the rights of individual 
ind corporate liberty guaranteed by our National 
and State Constitutions. He had been one of the 
presidential for Abraham 
Lincoln in 1860, and during the stormy days of 


two electors-at-large 


civil war was the representative of our govern 


ment as consul at Havre. During his residence in 


France he was at all times the chosen mouthpiece 


of our loyal countrymen, and his numerous ad 
dresses on public occasions burn with that elo 
: quent patriotism, that love of country, which, as 


he himself has said, “ has made the heroic ages of 
the world.” 

In 1880 he was appointed by President Hayes as 
minister resident at the court of Belgium, an ap- 
pointment which was unsonght and unexpected 


His diplomatic representation of our nation was 


Se ME a 


dignified and noteworthy, and it was as a further 


recognition of his distinguished character that 


1 ° 
uring 


that term of service he was appointed by 
ur government as its representative at the inter- 


national industrial at Paris 


1881. 


property congress 


Since his return from that diplomatic service 


id 
é 


scholarly retirement, giving to the public at times 
with happy pen, the expression 
thought on public issues and public men. No man 

Buffalo during the last fifty years of the nine- 


of his ripened 


teenth century has been so often or so worthily 





chosen to be the interpreter of the spirit of our 
local 


been 


institutions as has Mr. Putnam; no one hgs 
called upon so often as he to pay eloquent 


tribute to the lives and virtues of our representa- 


L 
\ 


ve characters — his friends and associates in t 


days that are past. No man has been more blest 


n the esteem and affection of young and old alik 


a \ member of the council of the university since its 
> ; rganization in 1846, he has been since 1895 its 
oo hancellor, and his words of wise counsel are 
“ lways enthusiastically received and welcomed 
is | \n honorary member of clubs made up for the 
id } greater part of younger men, his expected presenc¢ 

j is always an occasion of rejoicing, his words, of 








1853 was elected State senator as the | 


- | 
in | 


Mr. Putnam has lived at home in the quiet of a | 





| generous and merited 


At a recent an- 
ersity Club this tribute was 


applause. 
Univ 


niversary of the 
offered to 


“Our VETERAN.” 


Honest and fearless, heedless, too, of praise, 


Happy of speech and skilful with the dart 


but master of the art 


Of polished wit, 
Of winning love; whose word, whose look betrays 
Th of his k 

\ 


The ric 


nial sais a 
genial sunshine indly ways; 





life’s broad culture, full in every part; 





h expression of a noble heart; 


t 


Honored, beloved and blest with length o 
We hail We know thy love of truth; 
We younger, too, its ways have sought 
Which thou hast compassed with thy finer thought: 
No three-score years and ten can dim thy light, 


days. 
thee, friend! 


who are 


Lessen thy vigor, make thy smile less bright; 
Teach us thy secret of perennial youth. 
HON. WILSON S&S. BISSELL. 

Mr. BISSELL ‘to the man- 
suffalo since ‘his fifth 
year. His parents moved to this city from Oneida 
county, N. Y., where he was born at New London, 
December 31, 1847. 


is not a Buffalonian 


ner born,” but has lived in 





He attended the public schools of the city, and 
in the famous Hopkins Grammar School at New 
In 1865 
s graduated from that uni- 
versity in the class of 1869. Returning to Buffalo, 
his law studies were entered upon in the office of 


Haven, Conn., was prepared for college. 
he entered Yale, and wa 


Laning, Cleveland & Folsom, and two years later 
was admitted to the bar. In his law practice Mr. 
Bissell hard His fidelity to 
clients and broad knowledge of law have given him 


has been a worker. 





a steadily increasing business and the respect of 


He has sought rather 
than that of 
aken high rank because of his 


his professional associates. 
the office of. counselor to his client 


{ 


advocate, and has 
| excellent business judgment, which has naturally 
There has 


been associated with him in his practice a number 


attracted a large corporation practice. 


of distinguished lawyers, and his firm has been 


from his earliest professional work a leading one. 
His first partner was Lyman K. Bass, later admit- 
ting Mr. Cleveland, Bass, 
Cleveland & Bissell 


Following the retirement of Mr. 


and the firm became 


3ass came the 
lection of Mr. Cleveland as mayor of Buffalo, and 


firm to that of Cleveland, Bissell & 


\f 


a alicia 
Sicard. Mr. Cleveland’s election as governor of 
the State severed his relations with the firm, and 
Mr. Bissell became senior member. Other 
-hanges have since occurred, the present style 


being Bissell, Carey & Cook. 

Mr. Cleveland’s elevation to the highest office in 
the gift of the people naturally brought with it the 
offer to Mr. Bissell of several honorable positions, 
all of which were declined, preferring to devote his 
time to his law practice rather than enter the arena 
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of politics further than that of a good citizen will 
ing at all times to contribute time and service to 
party success. When Mr. Cl 


leveland elected 
to his second term, in 


was 
1892, and invited his old 


partner into his cabinet, the offer was accepted 


with the feeling that so great an honor, which had 
] 


come to him entirely unsought, should not be 


Mr. 


eral will compare favorably with that oi 


declined. 3issell’s record as postmaster-gen 


any of his 


WILSON 5S. 


From Portrait in Studio of 


At the end ot! 


resigned 


predecessors. two years, for purely 


personal reasons, he his portfolio and 
returned to his law practice, followed by the good 
will of men of both parties. 

Mr. Bissell is one of the group of public men 
who have made Buffalo famous. It is a singular 
coincidence that Fillmore and his postmaster-gen- 
Hall, and Mr. and Mr. Bissell 
should have occupied the same law No 


other city save New York alone has sent so many 


eral, Cleveland 


Office. 





of its bar to fill the highest positions in State and 
nation as has the city of Buffalo. 
Mr. Bissell is as prominent in the 


He is 


one time its presi- 


social life of 


the city as in its professional. a member of 
} I 


the Buffalo Club, and was at 


dent. In public matters his counsel and influence 


are always sought, and he gladly gives his friend- 


ship and help to every worthy cause. He is vice 


chancellor of the University of Buffalo, and the 





BISSELI 


Simson & Beach, Buffalo 


Law Department is greatly indebted to hin 
interest, aid and counsel 


THE BUFFALO LAW SCHOOL FACULTY. 
ADELBERT MOOT 

ADELBERT Moot, dean of the Buffalo 

School and senior member of the law firm of Moot, 

Sprague, Brownell & Marcy, of that city, was 

born at Allen, Allegany county, N. Y., November 


Law 
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Charles D. 
His 


maiden name was Mary Rutheriord, is of English 


Moot, 
mother, 


22, 1854. His father, 
farmer of German 


was a 
descent. whose 
incestry. 

Mr. Moot received a thorough and liberal educa 
tion at the Nunda Academy, the celebrated State 
Normal School of Geneseo, N. Y. at the 
Albany Law School. He was admitted to practice 


and 


at Albany, November 22, 1876. He immediately 

mmenced his professional work at Nunda 
N. Y., but removed to Buffalo in the month « 
September, 1879. There he was first associated 


with the firm of Osgoodby, Titus & Moot, after 
Moot & Lewis, and in 
the fall of 1894 the law partnership of Sprague, 


wards with that of Lewis, 
After the 
death of Mr. E. C. Sprague, and in June, 1897, M1 

We the 


barest outline the principal 


Moot, Sprague & Brownell was formed. 


given in 
Mr. Moot’ 


life. In going further, and commenting upon his 


Marcy joined the firm. have 


facts of 





ADELBER| 


MOOT. 


professional work, we labor under the difficulty of 
speaking of one who is still a young man in the 
midst of his career, and who would hardly care to 
read a eulogy upon himself. However, this notice 
would be 
qualifications as a lawyer and the work he has 
accomplished at the bar. 

We think that Mr. Moot is glad to be known as 
all-round lawyer.” Certainly he is thus 
recognized by the bench and bar of the State. The 
trial of a question of fact or the argument of a 
He 
is much engaged in jury trials, and sees his cases 
through to the court of last resort. He 
come a familiar figure at the equity and trial terms 
in various parts of the State, as well as at the 
Appellate Divisions and the Court of Appeals. 


useless without some allusion to his 


“an 


question of law is equally interesting to him. 


has be- 


This wide versatility and effectiveness in his pro- 
fession are largely owing to what may be called 
an innate love for and interest in everything apper- 
taining to the 
Indeed, 


striking it is 


science as well as the practice of the 
law. these qualities in Mr. Moot are so 
hard to believe that they are not 
instinctive and congenital, and that he is not 
descended from an ancestry of distinguished jur- 
ists. His first and greatest trait is untiring indus- 
try, and that genius which consists in ‘‘ the art of 


With 
the law and the facts once learned are permanently 


taking pains.” a retentive memory, so that 


acquired; with a logical and discriminating mind, 
well stored with ample knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of the common law, the statutes and the 
reported decisions; with a quick, keen and pene- 
trating insight into the many legal problems with 
which he is daily confronted; with an intense love 


for the law, and a positive enjoyment in its prac- 
tice; with pluck and ready resource in every 
emergency; with a sanguine and _ optimistic 
temperament, giving him courage and hope in 


ng 
adversity, so that he is never beaten until the last 


word has been spoken by the last court to which 


he can appeal; with command of a fluent, clear and 


convincing speech, his career has always been and 
now is one of constant progress and development 
in his chosen profession. He is gifted with the 
happy faculty of readily absorbing the salient 


points in a case, of separating the wheat from the 


chaff, and of grasping almost instinctively and with 


the 


His interest in legal 


. firm and complete understanding merits 


of the matter in controversy. 
the cases in which he is 
On the contrary, that interest is broad 
enough to include all matters which are brougit 


work is not confined to 
retained 
to his attention. This peculiarity is well known to 
his brother members of the bar, who come to him 
with their legal troubles and conundrums, and find 
He is 
one of that class of busy men who find plenty of 
for all, 


a ready and responsive listener and adviser. 
time and a retainer apparently adds noth- 


ing to his interest in and attention to the matter 
under consideration, or to his willingness to aid 
his brother lawyer with Ris advice and assistance. 

Notwithstanding his zeal and interest in his pro- 
Mr. Moot 


his life to be narrowed down to purely legal pur- 


fession, has never allowed the lines of 


suits. Certainly the greatest of our modern law- 
yers, men of the type of James C. Carter and 
Joseph H. Choate, have built up their lives on 


broad and liberal lines, thus bringing to their pro- 
and 
learning which is an important factor in their suc- 
So with Mr. Moot. His culture 
He is well versed in English 


fessional work a wealth of general culture 
cess at the bar. 
is broad and deep. 
literature, and the best that it has to offer in poetry 
and in prose appeals to his quick sympathy and 


interest. He is a model citizen, keenly interested 


and ready to aid in im- 


in all public questions, 
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portant political, educational or charitable under- 
takings with wise counsel and active co-operation. 


} 


In religion a member of the Unitarian Church, in | 


politics an independent Republican, he is liberal 
in thought and action, the trend of his intellect 
tending towards advanced views upon the great 
problems in religion, politics and sociology which 
occupy the minds of the thoughtful men of our 
time. 

From its inception Mr. Moot has been an active, 
enthusiastic and earnest supporter of the Buffalo 
Law School. He felt the necessity of an institu- 
tion of learning in Buffalo, where students of the 
law could become well grounded in the science of 
the profession. He has stood by the school in all 
its trials and tribulations, assisting in its organiza- 
tion, taking an active part in its management, and 
lecturing before the students from the beginning 
to the present time. His professional engage- 
ments and other occupations of his busy life are 


rarely, if ever, allowed to interrupt or intrude upon | 


his lecture hours, and most faithfully and untiringly 
he has labored for the welfare of the school. 
and his colaborers have seen their efforts crowned 
with success, and after Judge Daniels’ death Mr 


He | 


Moot was chosen to take his place as dean of the | 


school, an honor justly bestowed and keenly ap 
preciated by its recipient. 





SPENCER CLINTON. 

SPENCER CLINTON, the descendant of a family 
identified with, and distinguished in the annals of 
the history of the State of New York, was born 
at Buffalo, N. Y., on June 29, 1839. His grand 
father was Governor DeWitt Clinton, the pre- 
jector of the Erie canal, and his father was the 
late George W. Clinton, for many years a prom- 
inent lawyer of Buffalo and afterwards judge of 
the Superior Court of Buffalo. His brother, 
George Clinton, likewise a talented lawyer, is en- 
gaged in active practice at the Buffalo bar, and is 
known throughout the State as a stout defender of 
canal interests. 

Spencer Clinton has always been a resident of 
his native city, and his early life was spent there, 


except during his absence for about two years at | 


boarding school. He studied law with the late 
Solomon G. Haven and the late Hon. William 
Dorsheimer, and was admitted to practice in 1860. 
When Mr. Dorsheimer was appointed United 
States district attorney for the northern district of 
New York, in 1867, he appointed Mr. Clinton as- 
sistant, which office he held until the expiration of 
his term, in 1871. Shortly thereafter, Mr. Clinton 
formed a law copartnership with Charles D 
Marshall, and later the late Robert P. Wilson was 
added to the firm, which thereafter became known 
throughout the State under the name of Marshall, 
Clinton & Wilson. Upon the death of Mr. Wilson, 
in 1893, Mr, Adolph Rebadow was added to the 





| 
| 
| 


firm, which is now known as Marshall, Clinton & 
Rebadow, and which controls one of the largest 
practices in Western New York. 

Mr. Clinton has devoted himself, throughout his 
career, with singular fidelity to the practice of the 
law, but has, at all times, given a portion of his 
time to the public interests of his city. Under the 
act of the legislature of 1874 creating a board to 
revise the city charter, Mr. Clinton was named as 








SPENCER CLINTON, 
(From Portrait in Hall's Studio, Buffalo.) 


one of the commissioners, and two years later, in 
a local popular movement for a revision of the 
charter, Mr, Clinton became, by common consent, 
the head of the committee. He has never held 
public office. When the Grade Crossings Com- 
mission was created by the legislature, in 1887, to 
abolish grade crossings in the city of Buffalo, Mr. 
Clinton was chosen its counsel, and has so con- 
tinued ever since. He is an active member of the 
Buffalo Club, and was its president in 1885. He is 
a member of the faculty of the Buffalo Law Schoal 
and his lectures are models of clearness and learn- 
ing. 2 

The people of Buffalo are proud of Spencer 
Clinton as a distinguished lawyer, a public-spirited 
citizen and a high-minded gentleman. 





SHERMAN S. ROGERS 

As a leader of the Buffalo bar the name of Sher- 
man S. Rogers has attained national reputation. 
He has for many years been a leader in the politi- 
cal, commercial and professional life of the city, 
and in the social life as well. 

In civil service reform has Mr. Rogers been 
especially active. As president of the local or- 
ganization he has made its influence felt, and has 
been an earnest advocate of every measure in- 
tended to remove the smaller offices from the 
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influence of spoils politics. Not only in political 
reform, but every measure of material progress 
has his hearty support. 

Mr. Rogers began the study 
of McMasters & Reid, of his 
N. Y., and later in the offices of Haven & Smith 
and John Ganson, of Buffalo. He was admitted 
when twenty-one, and at this time he formed his 
first partnership with his uncle, ex-Lieut.-Gov. 
Robert Campbell, and Charles Campbell, of Bath 
After three years of practice in this firm, Mr. 
Rogers came to Buffalo, in 1854, to take up his 


of law in the office 
native town, Bath, 


permanent residence, since which time he has be- 


come a part of the history of the bar of the city, 


as also in the larger field of State and national 
affairs. His first Buffalo partnership was with his 
uncle, Henry W. Rogers, and Dennis Bowen, the 
firm Rogers, Bowen & 
1860 he withdrew from this partnership and prac 
ticed alone until 1864, when a partnership between 


becoming Rogers. In 





SHERMAN S. 


ROGERS. 


himself and Mr. Bowen was arranged, and later 
Mr. Franklin D. Locke was admitted to the firm. 
In 1877 Mr. Bowen died, but the firm continued 
without change of name until 1883, when Mr. John 
G. Milburn was taken into the partnership, and 
the firm became, as it has since continued to be, 


Rogers, Locke & Milburn. Mr. Rogers was 


Democrat had been elected by almost a thousand 
majority. The campaign, largely worked on Mr. 
Rogers’ personal popularity, secured his election 
by over 3,500 majority, the largest ever given, it 
is thought, before or since, to any man in that 
district. While still in office as senator he was 
placed on the ticket for lieutenant-governor with 
Edwin D. Morgan. The party went down in 
defeat, but Senator Rogers had the largest vote of 
any candidate on the ticket. In 1881 strong sup- 
port was given his name at Albany for the United 
States senatorship, but without success. 

It is said that in this, as at other times when his 
name has been prominently mentioned by his 
friends for senator or governor, he has not given 
the movement his own personal support, which as 
a rule must be furnished in order to succeed. 

While he has been at all times sufficiently pub- 


| lic-spirited to serve his fellow-men where he could, 


| he has never been an office-seeker. 


The bar of 
Buffalo is justly proud of the many eminent 
names that make up its history; two presidents of 
the United States, two postmasters-general, for- 
eign ministers, State and United States senators, 
governors, congressmen, men of high professional 
distinction, go to make up a roll equalled by no 
city in the country save the metropolis alone. Mr. 
Rogers to those who know him is easily the peer 
of any. Mr. Rogers has always taken a great 
interest in young men and especially in young 
lawyers. Grover Cleveland is only one of many 
students of his law office who have become dis- 
tinguished. The law students in the Buffalo Law 
School look forward with great interest to his 


| lectures on constitutional law. Such work is but 


recognized as a talented lawyer from the early | 


years of his professional work, and his advance- 


ment was rapid. His popularity increased as a 


knowledge of his merit and ability gained wider | 


publicity. In 1872 he was a leading member of 
the commission to revise the Constitution of the 


State, and one of its trusted advisers. In the fall 


an earnest of his lifelong effort to help raise the 
standard of the bar. 
JOHN G. MILBURN. 

EMINENT among the strong men of the Empire 
State in our day stands John G. Milburn, of Buf- 
falo, as lawyer and citizen, a man of mark, whose 
honorable fame has spread far beyond the borders 
of his adopted city. 

To those who knew Mr. Milburn in his youth 
and early manhood his present high personal and 
professional standing was foreshadowed in an iron 
will, exalted mental powers and indomitable in- 
dustry, united with a natural intuition in the appre- 
hension of things legal which can well be 
compared with the mysterious gifts which are the 
birthright of great artists and musicians. 

Born in the north country of England, Decem- 
ber 13, 1851, he was destined for the profession of 
a mechanical engineer by his father, whose name 


| is associated with such eminent men as Robert 


of 1875, in a party extremity, he accepted the | 
Republican nomination for State senator in the | 
thirty-first senatorial district, in the face of seem- 
Two years previous a 


ingly inevitable defeat. 


Stephenson and Sir William Armstrong, in the 
design and construction of some of the great engi- 
neering enterprises of his day, among which may 
be mentioned the high level bridge at Berwick- 
on-Tweed, and the Tyne docks at Newcastle, 
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In deference to his father’s wishes, Mr. Milburn | 
entered the famous works at Newcastle founded 


by George Stephenson, the inventor of the loco- 


motive, engaging in an employment contrary to 
the bent of his genius and tastes, and in which he | 
felt that he was bound to disappoint his family. 
Following a strange but overmastering desire to | 
adopt the profession of the law, and at the same | 


time grow up in a new country, he turned away 
from draughting-room and 
1809. 

rolled as a student in the office of Wakeman & 
Watson, at Batavia, N. Y., where he found one of 


machine shop and 


came to America in He was speedily en- 


the rarest chances which can fall to the lot of an 
earnest worker in the practical study of the law, 
viz., an unlimited opportunity for work and re 


sponsibility in the diversified practice of a success 


ful firm in a large country town The senior 
partner was in congress, the junior serving his 
county as district attorney, and young Milburn 








MILBURN, 


found himself, after an exceedingly brief appren 


ticeship, entrusted with all sorts of tasks and 
responsibilities which are usually reserved for the 
experienced practitioner. 

To be early in the office and still in the harness 
long after the midnight hour was the constant, 
relentless habit of this man, to whom sleep and 
rest were luxuries which stern ambition bade him 
put away as stumbling blocks in the pathway of 
success. 
itinerary of the law 
the profound study of ancient, 


Aside from the ordinary 
student’s progress, 
jurisprudence, the science of social phenomena, the 
philosophy of history, biography, and a host of 
kindred subjects was the avocation of his hours of 
ease. It is certain that the intellectual labors of 
Mr. Milburn’s student days were of an extent, 
variety and profundity rarely found even among 





the successful men of the profession. 


Aiter his bar examination late in 1873, he found 
himself temporarily debarred from practice by the 
fact that the time for his admission to citizenship 
would not arrive for eighteen months, a delay 
which threatened to prove most depressing and 
discouraging. Through the warm friendship and 
active influence of the late Hon. John Ganson 


then senator from Erie county, a bill speedily 


passed the senate permitting the Supreme Court 


| to waive the alienage of John G. Milburn in view 


of his declared intention of becoming a citizen, 
and to admit him to practice in the courts of this 
State. This measure, after a somewhat turbulent 
and sensational experience of hostile, anti-British 
oratory in the assembly, including an actual defeat 
and reconsideration, became a law on February 
4 as chapter 7 of the Laws of 1874. 

From that day to this, with the exception of a 
as a law partner of 
the present United States Senator Edward Wol 
Mr. Milburn has 
practice in Buffalo. 


brief sojourn in Denver, Col., 


cott, been engaged in active 

3y the unaided force of sheer commanding abil 
ity he has steadily pushed his way to leadership at 
the Erie county bar, at first alone, then as a part 
ner of the late Hon. E. C. 
firm name of Sprague, Milburn & Sprague, and 


Sprague, under the 


finally for the past fifteen years as a member of the 
noted firm of Rogers, Locke & Milburn. 
Mr. Milburn’s 


qualities and virtues which are the elements of 


career well exemplifies those 
greatness in a lawyer. Not alone in the trial of 
causes and as a wise counselor does he excel, but 
the volumes of reported cases in our appellate 
courts of last resort bear testimony in many a 
crucial decision, to the important part he has 
played as an advocate in helping to place upon 
the books those precedents and authorities which 
exhibit a law-making 


courts, no less real and effective than that dis 


function existing in our 


played by express legislative enactments; decis- 
ions which shape, press forward, and stamp with 
authority rules heretofore existing only by im- 
plicit assumption, and formulate in explicit doc 
trines as precedents for future guidance the 
ceaseless development of the customs and moral 
standards of the people. 

Mr. Milburn’s position is a most enviable one 
\dmired by all for his great abilities and profound 
learning, he is no less deeply respected and be 
loved by bench and bar for his absolute fairness 
and knightly honor in controversy. He is never 
mean or small in his methods, never willing to 
take unfair advantage in combat, but relies solely 
on the steady accuracy of his logical powers oi 
reasoning, and despises the resort to smart per 
sonalities or sharp sayings. 

It is impossible to set forth in the limits of this 
brief sketch an adequate report of Mr. Milburn’s 
inspiring contributions to our civic life, in his 


numerous addresses on legal, social and political 
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themes. His utterances are characterized by a Early in his professional life he made a specialty 


i horror of the sensational or bombastic in writing | of criminal law, serving for four years as assistant 
ie or speech, and while overflowing with strength | district attorney of Erie county under District 
and originality in the presentation of thought they | Attorney Edward W. Hatch, now one of the jus- 
are restrained by the strong curb of good taste and | tices of the Supreme Court. During that 

a deep sense of self-respect. ‘time and afterwards he assisted in prosecut- 

He has steadily set his face against the lure of | ing and handled with marked success some 

political office-holding, although his party affilia- | of the most celebrated criminal cases which 


tions with the Democracy have been ever strong, | have originated in Western New York, such 
and his interest in times of stormy issues decid- | as the conviction of Bork, treasurer of the 





edly militant. Gro. A. Lewis city of Buffalo, of embezzlement, affirmed in 96 

— N. Y. 188, and the conviction of Sherman for 

TRACY C. BECKER. stealing grain from an elevator, affirmed in 133 

E Tracy CHATFIELD Becker was born in Cohoes, | N- Y. 349. In later years, while his civil practice 
N. Y., on February 14th, 1855. Through his | has absorbed his chief attention, he has preserved 

E father, Storm A. Becker, he came from an old | his interest in the criminal law, and has become a 


Dutch family, which was among the first settlers | Tecognized authority in medical jurisprudence. 
of Schoharie county, and had an important part in | His services are now frequently sought in the de- 
the development of that section of the State. His | 'ense of important and difficult criminal cases, as 
grandfather, Gen. Storm Abraham Becker, Sr in the case of Helmer, president of a bank in 
was a commissioned officer in the colonial troops | |-ockport, who was convicted for exhibiting false 
during the Revolution, and was also the first sur 


books to a State bank examiner, whose conviction 
rogate of Schoharie county. His mother, Eliza | Was reversed in the Court of Appeals (154 N. Y. 
590), and in the Bartholomy murder case, which 
excited great public interest in Western New 
York in 1895. 

Since the foundation of the Buffalo Law School, 
in 1886, Mr. Becker has lectured on criminal law 
and medical jurisprudence, and the courses con- 
ducted by him have been among the most useful 
and highly valued that the school has offered to 
its students. 

His interest in criminal law and medical juris- 
prudence led him to take up, with Prof. R. A. 
Witthaus, of New York, and other collaborators, 
the preparation of a new text-book on medico- 
legal science. In 1896 they published, in four 
volumes, their work on “ Medical Jurisprudence, 
Forensic Medicine and Toxicology,” which stands 
in the front rank of authorities on this branch of 
the law. 





Civil practice has, however, engrossed more 
and more of Mr. Becker’s attention during recent 
years. His clientage has been large and con- 
stantly growing. He has had charge of the liti- 
gated business of the firms with which he has been 

| connected, and he has conducted it ably and suc- 

Cape Cod. | cessfully. In the appellate courts, from the case 

of Bertles v. Nunan (92 N. Y. 152), in which was 

graduating from Union College in 1874, at the age | settled the effect of the married women’s acts on 

of nineteen, and taking his degree of LL. B. at | the oltl doctrine of tenancy of the entirety, down 

the Albany Law School in 1876, after two years of | to Glenn vy. Rossler (156 N. Y. 161), involving 

study and of practical work in some of the leading | the construction of an important land contract, 

law offices of Troy and Albany. The next year | the law reports of the State are studded with cases 

after his admission to the bar he removed to Buf- | which he has argued. Since 1891 he has been a 

falo, and there began the active practice of his | member of the law firm now known as Roberts, 

F profession. | Becker, Messer & Groat, of which Hon. James A. 
§ With natural abilities which fitted him admirably | Roberts, State comptroller, is the senior partner. 

for the successful practice of the law, and with a While an earnest and zealous advocate, devoted 

real love for the profession, Mr. Becker’s career | to the interests of his’clients, Mr. Becker has an 

has been one of uniform and steady advancement. | instinctive sense of justice, and a habit of weigh- 


TRACY C, BECKER. 


M. Cannon, came from good New England stock, 
her ancestors being among the early settlers of 


He had the advantages of a good education 
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ing both sides of a case, which is the best equip- | 
ment of a lawyer in the 
commercial law. 

Mr. Becker has not allowed devotion to strictly 
professional duties to absorb all his energies. He 
was for several years chairman of the executive 
committee of the State Bar Association, and in 
1894 was president of the association. In the same 
year he was a member of the constitutional con- 
vention, which revised the fundamental law of the 
State. He was chairman of the committee on 
legislative organization in the convention, and 
took an active part in bringing about a new and 
juster apportionment of the State into senate and 
assembly districts, and in securing the State 
against future attempt at gerrymandering. He 
served also on the judiciary and the cities com- 
mittees in the convention, and rendered services ot 
great value in advocating many of the reforms 
which were incorporated in the Constitution relat- 
ing to the reorganization of our judiciary system 
and to the government of cities. 

He has always taken lively interest in municipal 
affairs, and has labored to improve the govern 
ment of his adopted city on all possible occasions. 
He was an active member of the Citizens’ Associa 
tion which framed the revised charter for Buffalo, 
and procured its adoption in 1892, after a hard 
struggle covering several years. Later he was a 
member of the small committee on legislation of 
the same association which took up the crying 
need of reform in our jury system, and framed a 
new jury law, which, as applied in Erie county, 
has proved most satisfactory. These are perhaps 
his most conspicuous public services; but they are 
not all. In scores of other ways, and on occasions 
without number, during the past twenty years, he | 
has served his city and his county well, usually in 
ways which have involved arduous labor, and 
often in ways which have been wholly unrewarded 
by public recognition. 

Now, at the age of forty-three, he occupies a 
prominent and enviable position, with an estab- 
lished reputation as an able and honorable man, 
a good lawyer and a faithful citizen. There is a 
large career open before Tracy C. Becker. 

ANSLEY WILCOX. 


general practice ot 





LEROY PARKER. 


degree to the assured success which the school 


| has achieved and to the recognition which it has 


now of public esteem and public confidence. Its 
future then seemed beset with many difficulties, 
but the hope of its projectors has already been 
realized, and their years of patient and earnest 
labor have accomplished results that fully justiiy 
the confidence with which the work was begun. 

Le Roy Parker, son of Rev. Orson Parker and 
Diana Eleanor Atherton, was born at Flint, Mich., 
December 15, 1844. His father’s family was of 
good New England stock, and on his mother's 
side he is descended from Major-Gen. Humphrey 
Atherton, whose name is honorably associated 
with the old Bay Colony and the story of its Indian 
wars. 

His early education was obtained at the com- 
mon schools in Flint, at Ann Arbor, Mich., and at 
Dwight’s High School at Clinton, N. Y., and in 





LE ROY PARKER, 


1865 he received his bachelor’s degree at Hainilton 
College. Beginning his law studies at Flint under 
the guidance of the late lieutenant-governor, Wm. 
M. Fenton, and the Hon. William Newton, he 
entered the law department of the University of 
Michigan in the fall of 1865, and in 1867 was ad- 
mitted to the Michigan bar. In 1870 he was ad- 





In the organization of the Buffalo Law School 
in 1887, the death of James Sheldon, formerly judge 
of the Supericr Court of 
in the spring of that year, led to the selection ot 
Mr. Le Roy Parker as vice-dean of the faculty, 


which included the important position of manager | 


of the school. The responsibilities which were 
thus laid upon his shoulders in the very outset 
were onerous, and the faithfulness with which 
these were fulfilled and the painstaking energy 
with which he undertook and carried on the im- 


portant duties of his position have led in no small 





3uffalo, which occurred | 


mitted as an attorney of the United States Circuit 
Court at Detroit, and to practice in the Supreme 
| Court of the United States at Washington, April 
II, 1890. 

| He entered upon his law practice at Flint in 1867 
| and was established there until 1885. During this 
time he took an active interest in the public ai- 
fairs of his State, and from 1874 to 1876 was a 
member of the Michigan legislature, having been 
| twice elected to represent the second district of 
| Genesee county. May 21, 1877, he was appointed 
by Governor Croswell a member of the Michigan 
| State board of health, in which capacity he served 
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the State for six years, and during two years of 


this term was president of that board. In this 
congenial service Mr. Parker’s legal ability proved 
of great value to the State. Through his efforts 
many important amendments to the laws concern- 
ing public health were planned and advocated, ana 
he accomplished much lasting good in 
clearly defining the duties of health officers and 
local boards of health in Michigan. 

In 1881 he was married to Bessie Chandler, oi 
Batavia, N. Y., daughter of the late Rear Admiral 
Chandler, of the United States navy. In 1885 he 
removed to Buffalo and began the practice of law 
in this city. In 1887 he was awarded the $250, 
prize given by the State Bar Association of New 
York for the best thesis on the subject of 
“ Divorce Laws and the Desirability of Uniform 
Divorce Legislation.” From 1887 to 1893, while 
vice-dean of the Buffalo Law School, he gave 
much of his time and thought to the management 
of its affairs, at the same time filling the chair of 
professor of elementary law and contracts. 
1893 he resigned the office of vice-dean and man 
ager, and has since that time been professor ot 
the law of sales, with a special course of lectures 
on the study of cases. He has also in these later 
years devoted much thought to questions relating 
to public health, and has published many articles 
touching especially upon the powers and duties of! 
health officials and the legal relations of public 
health bodies. In 1892 he published, in collabora 
tion with Mr. Robert H. Worthington, of the New 
York city bar, a very complete and valuable trea 
tise upon “ The Law of Public Health and Safety,” 
which is largely used by the legal profession ana 
by public health officers throughout the Unitea 
States. Mr. Parker has been for many years an 
active member of the International Arbitration 
Association, and was a delegate from this State to 
important arbitration conference held ar 
Washington in April, 1896. He is a member of the 
State Bar Association, and for several years has 
been one of the committee on law reform. 

Mr. Parker, aside irom his duties as a member 
of the faculty of the Buffalo Law School, is ac 
tively engaged in the practice of his profession. 

Henry R. HOwLanp. 


more 


In 


the 


CHARLES P, NORTON. 


It often happens that very considerable enter- 
prises result from apparently disconnected causes. 
When Charles P. Norton was himself pursuing 
the study of law he gathered about him a class of 
young men to whom he gave instruction in ele- 
mentary law, and held quizzes upon the subjects 
of their law reading. It probably did not then 
reveal itself to him that the small classes he was 
teaching would be the germ of what was after- 
wards the Buffalo Law School. Yet from this be- 
ginning of law instruction in Buffalo was 





developed the larger school which Mr. Norton 
assisted in organizing, and with which he has ever 
since been most intimately associated. It seems 
most fitting in this sketch of Mr. Norton as a 
member of the faculty of the Buffalo Law School 
that the foregoing reference to his earlier work 
should be made, not only that due credit should 
be given him, but also that we may understand 
the source of that intense earnestness and faithful 
devotion which has since characterized his work 
in the Law School. 

Mr. Norton is a native of New York State, hav- 
ing been born in Buffalo, May 15, 1858. His 
father was Charles D. Norton, who was for many 
years a lawyer in Buffalo, and his mother was 
Jeanette Phelps, of Canandaigua. He is a great- 
grandson on his father’s side of Samuel Hunting- 
ton, governor of Connecticut, who was one of the 
framers of the Constitution of the United States 





CHARLES P 


NORTON, 


and a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
Upon his mother’s side he is descended from 
Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, who was also 
instrumental, with Alexander Hamilton, Jefferson 
and others, in framing and carrying through the 
Constitution. His great-great-grandfather was 
Oliver Phelps, who, with Nathaniel Gorham, the 
president of the Continental Congress, was a 
pioneer of Western New York—their names being 
given to what was known as the Phelps and Gor- 
ham purchase, which embraced a tract of land ex- 
tending from Lake Ontario to the Pennsylvania 
line, and almost from Rochester to Geneva. 

Mr. Norton was graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in June, 1880, and immediately began the 
study of law in the office of Bowen, Rogers & 
Locke, in Buffalo. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1882, but remained with the firm as assistant 
until January 1, 1885, when he opened an office 
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and began the practice of law on his own account. 

Mr. Norton was one of the founders of the 
Buffalo Law School in 1887, and from its opening 
until the present time he has been most active in 
his work. His various courses of instruction in- 
clude elementary law, contracts, negotiable bills 
and notes, and practice. 

In connection with his work in the Law School, 
Mr. Norton has written and published a valuable 
text-book on the common principles of negotiable 
bills and notes, for the purpose of demonstrating 
and making more available to the student his sys- 
tem of teaching. This text-book has been quite 
generally adopted by the law schools of the coun- 
try, and the system of instruction contained in it 
has been followed by many other writers of text- 
books: As a further aid to his classes in the 
study of practice, Mr. Norton has written two 
smaller text-books, one on the common rules oi 
practice in civil actions under the New York Code, 
and one on the elements of practice in ordinary 
common law, equity and code actions, which 
manuals are used with great advantage in giving 
instruction in the complicated procedure of the 
courts. Like the other members of the faculty of 
the Buffalo Law School, Mr. Norton is also ac- 
tively engaged in the practice of law. A few words 
as to Mr. Norton as a lawyer may well be added. 
He is often in the trial of causes in court, and has 
evinced tact and skill in their management of a 
high order. He is regarded as a most capable and 
trustworthy practitioner, as possessing sound judg- 
ment, zeal and diligence, to which personal up 
rightness of character gives him the respect of all. 
He is intensely practical, as is evidenced by the 
amount of work he must necessarily perform to 
attend, as he does, to his growing practice, and the 
arduous duties involved in his connection with the 
law school. 

Le Roy PARKER. 


CARL T. CHESTER. 

Tue first sixteen years of Carl T. Chester's busy 
life were spent at Norwich, Conn., where the rudi- 
ments of an education, the tool which in later 
years has been used with such success in carving 
his fortunes, were acquired at the free academy. 

Born August 1, 1853, scion of a typical New 
England family, he inherited literary tastes, and 
early evinced a studious dispoftion, which later 
developed that firm and vigorous mentality which 
so marks his legal standing. 

His parents removed to Buffalo in 1869, and 
young Chester became a pupil of Dr. Horace 
Briggs, whose classical school was then the best 
in Western New York. Dr. Briggs’ reputation as 
a teacher maintained his school constantly at its 
limit, but among the bright young minds there 
gathered none shone with so bright a lustre as 
Chester’s. 


Entering Yale in 1871, he repeated the triumphs 
of his school days. Graduating in 1875, he carried 
with him the junior exhibition prize and the De 
Forest medal, the two highest prizes in literaturs 
and oratory his alma mater could bestow, togethe 
with the pleasant recollection of many months 


congenial service as chairman of the board o 


editors of the Yale Literary Magazine, and the 
degree of A. B., which was supplemented tw« 
years later by LL. B., conferred by Columbia Law 
School upon his graduation from that institution 

Returning to Buffalo, the following three year 


were spent as managing clerk for Bowen, Roger 





& Locke; then, for the first time since his schoo 


| : 
| days began, he indulged himself with a vacatior 
| 


| spending a year in European travel. 


Chester 


A somewhat retiring disposition, a slight 


In 1882 Mr. 


the law. 


began active practice o 


diffidence, not repelling, but never courting nev 














CARL T. CHESTER. 


| acquaintances, a natural, deep-rooted aversion to 


and abhorrence of methods frequently used by 


young attorneys seeking clients, were more than 
counterbalanced by the thorough training of a 
mind at once active, judicial, peculiarly fitted to 
grapple and solve intricate legal problems, and a 
faculty inborn and cultivated of intense application 
of mind and training without cessation until the 
alloted task was accomplished. Honors won at 
school and university were the precursors of the 
honors and emoluments of a successful profes- 
sional life. A lucrative general practice, but espe- 
cially the care and charge of estates, the guidance 
of the legal affairs of corporations and large busi- 
ness interests, make up life’s busy day for Mr 
Chester. 
the public as secretary of the board of trustees of 
the city and county hall; the cause of philan- 
\ thropy as secretary of the Buffalo Orphan Asy- 


He finds opportunity, however, to serve 
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lum, both of which positions he has filled with 


credit for many years; and as professor of the law | 


of insurance, wills and special actions in the Bui- 
falo Law School, he is known alike to his brethren 
if the faculty and the undergraduates as one of the 
most successful and popular, and withal one of the 
l the 
sional men who have made the name and fame of 
Buffalo 


not 


yest instructors among able corps of profes 
the University of 
Mr. 
eschew the social side of life 

the Buffalo Club, the 


was twice elected dean; the University Club, the 


he law department of 


Busy man that he is, Chester does 


He is a member of 


Saturn Club, of which he 


Yale alumni, and the D. K. E. Association of 
Western New York. He plays quite as vigor 
ously as he works, and the same quiet smile of 


enjoyment marks a victory in a hard-fought game 


of billiards as betokens the successful issue of a 


} 


sharply contested suit in equity. 
3 | J 


SAMUEL M. WE cu, Jr 


MARTIN CLARK. 

Tue subject of this sketch was born in 
N. ¥., on 
public schools of his native city, preparing for col 
at the Central High School. While 
ing the High School he began a clerkship in 


Buffalo, 


February 25, 1855, and attended the 


lege attend 


the 


1 


office of Lewis & Gurney, thus showing his early 


taste for the law. In 1875 he entered Yale College 





MARTIN CLARK. 


with the class of 1879, but owing to circumstances, 


or rather lack of circumstances, he left college in 


the spring of 1877 to continue his legal studies in 
the office with which he had been associated 
Mr. Clark always felt a 


pointment in not being able to finish his college 





keen sense of disap 


course. His ambition prompted him to continue 
1888 he 
made application to the faculty of Yale for a de- 


his studies looking to that end, and in 














nations for which he had prepared himself, al- 
though actively engaged in the practice of his 


| gree, asking that he be allowed to take the exami- 
| 
| 


profession. This was consented to, and he gradu- 
ated with the class of 1890, receiving the full de- 
gree of A. B. 

Upon the dissolution of firm of Lewis & 
Mr. Clark 


William H. Gurney, the retiring partner, and con- 
© a 


the 


Gurney, in September, 1879, joined 


tinued 
ISSI. 


November, 
Meanwhile, and in April, 1880, he had been 
admitted to practice, and upon the death of Mr. 


with him until his death, in 


Gurney he purchased his library and business and 
continued in practice for himself. 
Owing te 


an increased practice, which involved 
important litigations, Mr. Clark formed a partner- 
the Hon. 


under the 


ship with Clinton on May 1, 
Clinton & Clark, 


which has continued ever since, and is one of the 


George 


1882, firm name of 


influential legal firms of 
Western New York, both in the State and in the 
United 


larly prominent as admiralty and marine insurance 


successful, active and 


States courts. They have been particu- 


lawyers. Representing, as they do, large shipping 


interests and leading insurance companies doing 





a marine business, they have achieved an enviable 
reputation in this class of litigation, and generally 
the 
important cases of that character arising in 
Buffalo, 
the United States courts in other districts through- 





appear as counsel side or other 


of all 


upon one 


and not infrequently in cases pending in 


out the great lakes. 
| Mr. Clark has been active in the work of the 
| Buffalo Law School, in which he has taken a 


deep interest since its organization. During the 


past four years he has lectured to the senior class, 


ind in 1895, to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Mr. George Clinton, he was elected a 
| member of the faculty as professor of admiralty 
and maritime law and the practice and jurisdic- 
tion of United States courts, on which subjects he 
now lectures. 

Mr. Clark has earned his position at the bar by 
native ability, persistent energy, thoroughness of 


method and fidelity of purpose. 


CHARLES B. WHEELER. 
Cuaries B. WHEELER is a shining example that 
success in the law is compatible with the most 
amiable of private characteristics. His is one of 


those fortunate dispositions which enables its 
owner to contend without quarreling and to dis- 
agree without being disagreeable. Lawyers know 
that their profession does not require contentious- 
ness and mental intolerance in its practitioners; 
but they know, too, that the friction of continual 
controversy is likely to wear the temper of an 
advocate to an edge as sharp as that of a meat-ax, 
and thus to make him keen rather than sympa- 
thetic. Laymen generally make allowance, 


and think that there never was much of ‘ 


less 
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ness and light” in the average lawyer’s make-up. 
So a man like Mr. Wheeler does good to his fel- 
lows and the public, too, by living and showing 
them how they can live as every man should like 


ers or other contestants by profession. 

To practice law by putting yourself in your 
client’s place, first assiduously finding out what he 
wants and then determining what the law will 
give him; and after that is determined, by sticking 
persistently, firmly, but with perfect temper, for his 
rights, as though they were your own, sounds like 
a commonplace statement of what any lawyer 
ought to do. But how many lawyers are there 
who do it, and with success? It takes brains, in- 
dustry, experience, study and character to win 
lawsuits on that plan; and the man who so suc- 
ceeds must be a good citizen, a good friend, a 
good neighbor, and a good comrade, as well as a 
good lawyer. 





CHARLES B. WHEELER. 


Mr. Wheeler graduated from Williams College 
in 1873, came to Buffalo from Cayuga county, and 
studied for three years in the office of Sprague & 
Gorham. There he learned the best kind of law 
and plenty of it. Then for three years he prac- 
ticed in partnership with Sherman S. Rogers and 
Franklin D. Locke, from 1882 to 1885. With such 
unusual advantages of having six years’ associa 
tion with acknowledged leaders of the Erie county 
bar, he was at thirty especially well qualified to 
travel alone, and so he has traveled ever since, 
taking entire charge of the interests of many busy 
clients. The thoroughness and finish which are 
the marked characteristics of Mr. Wheeler’s mind 
and work are especially suited to the one-man 
practice. He likes to build his cases from the 
ground up, and to know that the foundation is 
solid before he puts on any decorative embellish- 
ments. The results naturally please him with the 





knowledge that he comes about as near to getting 
what he starts after as the general law of averages 
will permit men to come. The profession recog 


| nizes that his law is sound, and judges and juries 
to, even though they be lawyers, editors, reform- | 


find his statements candid and convincing, so it is 
no wonder that he should be popular with his 
fellows and successful in the courts, and be appre- 
ciated by his clients as a true friend as well as a 
steadfast champion. 

The same faculty for getting the right thing 
done without needless friction, that Mr. Wheeler 
shows in his professional practice, has been of 
great service to the city of Buffalo and to the 
cause of good government everywhere. Though 
he has never drawn a salary from the public, for 
ten years he has rendered it most valuable and 
laborious service. Early in 188 he was appointed 
a member of the Buffalo civil service commission, 
and since 1892 has been its chairman. Buffalo 
has the deserved reputation of being the model 
among American cities of the application of the 
merit system, and yet even spoilsmen in Buffalo 
don’t call the chairman “a civil service crank.” 
They have to recognize that Charles B. Wheeler is 
fair and square, patient and reasonable, and so 
courteous and considerate as to be endurable even 
though he is right. Geo. E. MATTHEWwSs, 

Editor Buffalo Express. 


E CORNING TOWNSEND 

E. Corninc TowNseENp, the subject of this 
sketch, was born in Buffalo, N. Y., on the roth of 
June, 1861. His father was Charles Townsend, 
well known in the banking and: social circles of 
Buffalo up to the time of his decease, and his 
grandfather was the Hon. Charles Townsend, 
judge of Niagara county, and one of the pioneers 
of the city of Buffalo. E. Corning Townsend, at 
the completion of his American and European 
schooling, began the study of law, and read the 
same in the offices of the following well-known 
firms: Marshall, Clinton & Wilson, of Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Parker & Countryman, of Albany, N. Y., 
and Smith & Wellington, of Troy, N. Y. After 
following the required course at the Albany Law 
School, he graduated therefrom in 1883, and was 
duly admitted to the bar in the fall of the same 
year. 

Mr. Townsend at once applied himself with dili- 
gence and enthusiasm to the practice of his pro- 
fession in the city of his birth; and so rapidly was 
he advanced by his devotion to his chosen pro- 
fession that, when it became a question in 1887 of 
organizing a Department of Law in connection 
with the University of Buffalo, Mr. Townsend was 
unanimously deemed a worthy representative of 
the younger generation of lawyers to assist and 
co-operate in that important undertaking. In fact, 
so diligently and successfully did he apply himself 
to this new movement, and so generally was he 
regarded as being largely responsible for its suc- 
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cess, that he was quickly appointed the secretary | 
ind treasurer of this school of law, which position 
he has held uninterruptedly ever since. But in ad- 
dition to rare executive ability there was found in 
Mr. Townsend not only pronounced legal attain- 
ments in special lines, but also the ability to skil- 
fully impart those attainments to others. Thus in 
due time Mr. Townsend was made professor of 
the subjects of “The Domestic Relations, and 
Marriage and Divorce,” which chair he still occu- 
pies. 

The marked growth and development of the 
Buffalo Law School is a source of gratification to 
all the members of the faculty who share its bur- 
dens and labor for its prosperity. But to 
does this well-conducted institution appeal with 
greater power than to its secretary and treasurer, 
who has labored so assiduously for its maintenance 
and well-being. 


none 





E. C. 


TOWNSEND. 


Mr. Townsend has always practiced his profes- 
sion alone, selecting for his special work those 
branches that usually pertain to the office. As 
the custodian of the properties of other people he 
has acquired a well-deserved reputation for un- 
erring judgment and prudent oversight. As a 
counsellor to those who need legal advice he has 
name 
vatism can always be relied upon, and whose ex- 
pert skill can always be trusted. 

As a matter of temperament as well as choice, 
Mr. Townsend is seldom heard in forensic appeal 
at the public bar; and yet on those occasions when 
he has so appeared, so uniform has been his suc- 
cess in pleading, and so skilled and eloquent have 
been his presentations of law and equity, that it 
is a matter of regret to very many that he so pur- 
posely evades the distinctions which come in this 
public way, and to which his acquirements so 
justly entitle him. 


earned the of one whose proper conser- 





Mr. Townsend stands as a good type of Buf- 
falo’s leading lawyers of the younger generation: 
keenly interested in all measures of good govern- 
ment, though not a politician; deeply concerned in 
the growth and welfare of his native city, bearing 
the honored name of one of its foremost families, 
prominent in the social life of the Queen City, he 
seems admirably fitted and equipped, both by 
these things and by extended foreign travel, to 
hold the responsible position and to manage the 
many important concerns entrusted to him. 

Mr. Townsend was married on June 10, 1890, to 
Violet Marion Alden, daughter of William Living- 
ston Alden, the seventh lineal descendant of John 
Alden of Mr. is the 
only living male descendant bearing the Townsend 
name now living in Buffalo, from Judge Charles 
Townsend, the early pioneer and settler, to whom 
reference has already been made. 


colonial fame. Townsend 


SPECIAL LECTURERS 


EDWARD W. HATCH. 


[Hose who ascribe great potency to heredity 
may discover strong support for their theory in 


the characteristics and the career of Hon. Ea- 
ward W. Hatch. 
His maternal grandfather was Sidney Rigdon, 


who was the chief collaborator with Joseph Smith, 
or, aS many claim, the real author of the Mormon 
bible, or ‘‘ Book of Mormon,” and one of the 
founders and early leaders of the great sect which 
bases its religious beliefs on that remarkable 
When Smith was assassinated at Nauvoo, 
Sidney Rigdon and Brigham Young were rival 
candidates for the chieftaincy or presidency of the 
church. Young was elected and Rigdon was de- 
feated, but this was because the latter did not be- 
lieve in and would not espouse the doctrine of 
polygamy, which Young and, as the election 
demonstrated, a majority of the members of the 
church had determined to adopt. Rigdon then left 
Nauvoo and the Mormon community, and with 
his daughter and her husband, Jeremiah Hatch, 
then a young graduate of Middlebury College, 
Vermont, finally settled in Allegany county, N. Y. 
Jeremiah Hatch soon found employment for his 
literary talents as principal of the school at Friend- 
ship, in that county, and there, on the 26th day of 
November, 1852, his son Edward Wingate Hatch 
was born. In 1862 Jeremiah Hatch, who in the 
law in the office of Hon. 
Albert P. Laning, raised a company of volunteers 
for the War of the Rebellion, and was made its 
captain. After having served but four months, he 
died of fever contracted in the service, and left 
his widow with little means of support, and with 
a family of three children. 

Jeremiah Hatch appears to have been a very 


be 0k. 


meantime had read 
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lovable and popular man. He was gifted with 
unusual powers of eloquence. Some of his 
speeches in public debates and on other occasions 
are still recalled as gems of thought and elo- 
quence by the older residents of his adopted 
county. 

With such lineage it is no wonder that Edwara 
W. Hatch turned out to be a most skilful, astute 
and successful politician, an extraordinarily elo 
quent advocate, and finally a judge whose opinions 
disclose not only erudition and strong powers o 
ratiocination, but also marked clearness and 
beauty of diction. His mother was unable to at 
ford him the benefits of a liberal education, yet 
with only a moderately good common schoo: 
education, broken in upon by a rugged apprentice 
ship at the blacksmith’s forge, he early determined 
to become a lawyer, and in 1872 began to stud: 
law in the office of Hon. Andrew J. Lorish, ar 
Attica, N. Y., who afterwards became county jud ze 
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EDWARD W. HATCH., 


of Wyoming county. There he became acquainted 
with the Hon. Thomas Corlett, a very able lawyer, 
who not long before had removed to Buffalo, N. 
Y., and in 1874 he entered the office of Corlett & 
Tabor at Buffalo as a student, and in 1876 was 
admitted to the bar. Only four years afterwards, 
in 1880, he was nominated by the Republican party 
and elected district attorney of Erie county. This 
office, the finest school of great advocates, gave 
him the two opportunities he most coveted, first, 
to become a political leader, and second, to be- 
come a skilled trial lawyer. He seized vigorously 
upon and made the utmost of both these oppor 
tunities. Before the end of his first term he was 
commonly acknowledged to be one of the ablest 
and most successful jury lawyers in Western New 
York, this at the age of thirty, before he had 


practiced law seven years, and at a bar which then 
had upon its rolls such men as Loran L. Lewis, 
William H. Gurney, Grover Cleveland, Albert P. 
Carleton 
Sprague. Before the end of his term as district 


Laning, Sherman S. Rogers and E. 


attorney he became an avowed candidate for the 
Supreme bench, and while he failed to secure the 
nomination for himself, he and his friends named 
the man who was nominated and elected to that 
office. In 1883 he was renominated and elected 
district attorney. In the same year he repaid the 
debt of gratitude he owed Thomas Corlett by se 
curing for Mr. Corlett his nomination, and subse- 
quent. election, as justice of the Supreme Court, 
no easy task, for Mr. Corlett, although a learned 
and able lawyer, had no political following, and in 
fact had bolted the chief nominees of his party in 
the presidential campaign of 1870. 

In 1885 District Attorney Hatch was nominated 
and elected judge of the Superior Court of Buf- 
falo, and in 1895 he was nominated without oppo- 
sition and elected justice of the Supreme Court for 
the Eighth Judicial District. In 1896 he was 
designated by the governor as one of the justice 
f the Appellate Division for the Second Judicial 
Jepartment, where he has since remained at wor' 

\ppreciating the advantages of further cultur 
he began during his term of office as district at 
orney, and continued while on the Superior 
Court bench, an exacting and extensive course 0 
tudy and reading, which bore fruit in the breadth 
f thought and literary style of his earliest opin 
ons. He has conscientiously labored ever since 
1c became a judge to broaden this thought and to 
mprove this style, until now it is no exaggeration 
o say that for clearness and felicity of expression, 
is well as for vigor, learning and logic, his opin- 
ions rank with those of any judge now on th 
bench of this State. 

Judge Hatch’s connection with the Buffalo Law 
School has been that of special lecturer on the 
* Trial of Causes in Court,” a subject he is ad- 
mirably fitted to elucidate. His lectures are con- 
sidered, by the faculty and students alike, as 
among the most interesting and valuable of those 
delivered by any of the special.lecturers. Not- 
withstanding his close devotion to his official 
duties, Judge Hatch has kept and still keeps his 
finger on the pulse of his political party, not only 
at his home, but throughout the State. Gifted by 
hereditary nature with rare political acumen, and 
the almost divine art of making and holding the 
friendship of any man he chooses to win, he is, so 
far as consistent with his judicial position, the con- 
fidant and adviser of men high in the councils of 
his party. If he is ambitious for higher political 
office —as well he may be —the future will not 
fail to confer it upon him. If he prefers his quiet 
and honorable, yet powerful, position as a mem- 
ber of the judiciary, his personal popularity, as 





well as his judicial integrity and fairness, and the 
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eh order of his talents, undoubtedly assure his 
mntinuance in that sphere so long as he shall | 
hoose to occupy it. Tracy C. BEcKER. 


HON. LORAN L. LEWIS 


In the young democracy of the United States 


st of 


the strongest characters have been ham 
ered out on the anvil of adverse circumstances 


ey are the wrought-iron of our people rather 
in the plastic iron cast in the easy mold of good 
The 


xlowick Lewis was marked by something of th: 


tune and old family. youth of Loran 


eroism and pathos that characterized the early 
f Garfield. 


reer of and of 
without 


? - 
1825, 


Lincoln 
\uburn, N. Y., 


lvantages, he received his early education at the 


Born at 


in any fostering 


ublic schools, and for about two years at a private | 


hool in Auburn. It was always necessary for 








LORAN L, 


LEWIS, | 


him to earn his own living, and at first he earned 
in a way common to poor American youth 
teaching country schools while keeping up his 


own studies. At the age of 21, and while pursuing 
his law studies, he set himself up in what would 
be a rather singular business for a young man at 
this time, the peddling of law books about the 
In this 
course he so prospered that eventually he was able 


country, obtaining his wares on credit. 


to own a horse and wagon, and extend his route 
the State. \fter a 
while he became able to enter on the regular study 


over nearly every county in 


of the law, and he pursued his reading in the office 


of William H. Seward, at Auburn. Admitted to 


the bar on the 4th of July, 1848, in the fall of that 
year he hung out his “ shingle” in Buffalo, on a 
building occupied by Millard Fillmore, and for 


many years and now owned and occupied by Mr. | 


Lewis. Acting on the commendable belief shared 
by most American youth, that every poor young 


has inalienable 


man an right to a poor 
young woman to share his lot, he married 
in 1852. He steadily and rapidly made his 
way at the bar, and very early acquired a 
good reputation as a lawyer fully competent 
to try causes in court. In a very few 


years he rose to the front rank of his profession in 


| this regard, and hardly an important cause was 
tried at Buffalo or in its vicinity in which he was 


not engaged. Soon he became supreme as an 
advocate at the Buffalo bar, and it is not too much 
to that 
the most distinguished and successful jury lawyer 
known at Buffalo, and one of the most emi- 
nent and influential in all Western New York. An 


intuitive reader of the hearts and minds of men, 


say at the time of his retirement he was 


ever 


gifted with an unerring tact, master of the art of 
cross-examination, possessor of a sound common 
sense and judgment, with a simple and unpreten- 
tious style of speaking, and the rare capacity of 
thirteenth 
juror, he got nearly all the verdicts without ever 


apparent candor such as made him a 
raising his voice so it could be heard outside the 
court-room. In a word, he treated the jury as ii 


they were men of sense, above flattery or the 
vociferous arts of the orator and the stealthy pe: 
suasion of the demagogue. 

Mr. Lewis devoted ‘his energies to his profes- 
sion, and although always an ardent Republican, 
he did not go much into politics. A due recog- 
nition of his fitness for the business of legislation 
was, however, made by his election to the office oi 
State senator for two successive terms, from 1870 
to 1874. In this post he achieved honorable dis- 
tinction and occupied the responsible position o: 
chairman of the committee on canals. 

Meantime there was a growing feeling among 
the public that Mr. the stuff 


which good judges are made, and at the bar his 


Lewis was of oi 
business had grown so large and his success so 
monotonous that his brethren, without distinction 
of party, felt that he ought to be a judge at once. 
Mr. Lewis was not unwilling, for he had acquired 
a fair competency, and his health was somewhat 
impaired by the tremendous anxieties of his pre- 
The result was that in 1883, the 


year of the political tidal wave, which swept Mr. 


eminent position. 


Cleveland into the office of governor by abour 
200,000 majority, Mr. Lewis was nominated for 
judge of the Supreme Court, and was the only 
man the Republican ticket 
county, receiving about 3,000 majority. 


in Erie 
He pre- 
sided at the circuit until 1890, when he was desig- 


elected on 


nated by the governor a member of the General 
Term, and there remained until the age of 70, 1n 
January, 1896. Under the provision of the present 
Constitution he has held terms of court at Buffalo 
by appointment of the governor since that time. 
It is given to few men to be both learned and 
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wise; it is better that a judge should be wise 
rather than learned; and Judge Lewis was a wise 
rather than a learned judge. His learning was 
quite sufficient, but not cumbersome. He has not 
added too much to the wearisome burden of print 
under which our profession groan and labor like 
Sinbad the Sailor under the Old Man of the Sea. 
A book was not necessary to enable him to con- 
jure up the essential form of right. He was never 
the narrow slave of precedent, but always pre- 
ferred to work out results upon the basic prin- 
ciples of justice. His judicial career was eminently 
useful to the public and honorable to himself, 
marked by the mental calmness, clear comprehen- 
sion, industrious research, earnest reflection, and 
unswerving impartiality which are the indispens- 
able ingredients of good magistracy. Mr. Lewis 
was an exception to the general judgment that 
good advocates make poor judges. In him the 
love of justice proved superior to the pride ot 
opinion and the habit of taking sides in controver- 
sies. He was one of the best circuit judges of late 
years, possessing the determination to dispatch 
business with a due regard to the value of the 
public time, having a just indifference to the com 
mon hallucination of every lawyer that his cause 
is the most important on the calendar, and yet 
exhibiting an impartiality that commanded respect 
I think it may warrantably be said, in a word, that 
his judicial career sensibly promoted rather than 
hindered or obscured justice. 

Now at the age of 73, Judge Lewis is living in 
the same town where he started on his distin 
guished career half a century ago, and occupying 
the same office building; comfortable in health. 
serene in temper, enjoying the well-earned and 
ample fruits of a life of hard toil; secure in the 
respect of the community, surrounded by his en- 
tire family —the wife of his youth, four children 
and thirteen grandchildren — retired from practice, 
but advising his two lawyer-sons in a friendly 
way, and conferring on the Buffalo Law School, 
without pecuniary reward, the results of his vast 
experience and knowledge in lectures on the con- 
duct of causes, unique in style, and invaluable as 
those of Ira Harris (under which I sat in my 
youth at Albany); loving ardently the principles 
of equality and justice which have always ani- 
mated his spirit, and bearing simply, modestly ana 
quietly the honors which have come to him as the 
fitting return for a long life of industry, integrity, 
dignity, religious devotion without bigotry, ana 
an immaculate purity of personal carriage. His 
life is-a striking object-lesson to the young men 
whom he teaches of the value of a steady and 
right character, and that the highest rewards ot 
their chosen profession are not the gift of luck or 
chance or favoritism, but are wrested from society 
only by such steadfast struggle as Ja ob sustained 
when he wrestled all night with the angel. 

IRVING BROWNE. 





IRVING BROWNE. 


It is a grateful, but by no means easy, task to 
which the ALBANY LAw JouRNAL has committed 
itself in doing honor to the chief of legal littera- 
teurs in America. It is indeed most fitting that the 
journal to whose service Irving Browne devoted 
the best years of his life, and which owes its 
unique reputation as a legal journal mainly to 
him, should keep his name and fame before its 
readers, but it is also true that no pen less grace- 
ful and versatile than his own can do justice to the 
task. An honorable and varied career at the bar. 
solid learning set off with humor and inimitable 
literary skill, a long record of unselfish and usefut 
service to his profession and the State, a mina 
independent, vigorous and richly informed, a fasc- 
nating and picturesque personality — here are no 
3ut our undemon- 
strative race reserves to the dead alone the cele- 


mean materials for a eulogy. 














IRVING BROWNE. 


bration of their virtues and achievements, and Mr. 
Irving Browne is very much alive. We have 
therefore set ourselves the more modest task of 
setting forth, without pomp and circumstance, the 
leading events of his career. 

Born in 1835, in Oneida county, N. Y. — nurs- 
ing place of legal and political genius — educated 
in New England academies, a self-reliant, self- 
supporting member of society at fourteen, he came 
early to his true vocation, becoming a member ot 
the bar of his native State at the age of twenty- 
one. Fortunate in his early associations and op- 
portunities, first as the associate, for twenty years, 
of Rufus M. and Martin I. Townsend, of Troy, and 
afterwards alone, he pursued a diligent and suc- 
cessful career at the bar. His practical sense, 
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persuasive address and original and picturesque 


style combined with his unusual “ reading” in the 
aw to spread his reputation beyond the ordinary 
limits of a lawyer’s clientage, and he became a 
avorite counsel and referee in important litiga- 
Upon the death, in 1879, of Isaac Grant 
Thompson, founder and first editor of this journal, 
whose brilliant abilities had given it a wide repu- 
tation, Mr. Browne was called to Albany to fill the 
editorial chair. 


tions. 


No happier selection could have 
The journal secured an editor who 
best traditions and enhanced its 
Mr. found his true 
sphere of activity. The personality of the new 
editor was a distinct force which at once made 
tself felt in legal circles, while the opportunity otf 
influencing a wider that which 
ymes under the sway of the practicing lawyer was 
not lost upon him. 


been made. 
maintained its 


reputation, while Browne 





audience than 
Hitherto he had written noth- 
ing but briefs and an occasional paper on 
Now he began to pour forth a 
of editorials, 


literary 
topics. steady 
stream special articles, essays, lec- 
tures and books, which is still flowing with un- 
diminished force. In these twenty fruitful years 
he has written text-books on the Law of 
tic Relations, Criminal Parol Evidence, 
Sales and Bailments, together with a volume of 
Short Studies in Evidence and one on the Judicial 


Interpretation of Common Words and Phrases. 


Domes- 
Law, 


He has with incredible industry edited and anno- 
tated hundreds of volumes of reports, among them 
being the New York Reports, thirty-five volumes 
of the American Reports and two volumes of 
National Bank Cases, and is still engaged in writ- 
ing the American notes to the series of English 
Ruling Cases, which is now in its sixteenth vol- 
ume. 


the 


He has given to the profession a digest of 
New York Court of Appeals Reports and 
numberless articles on special legal topics con- 
tributed to the American Law Review, the Central 
Law Journal and other periodicals, while his 
in the “ Lawyers’ Easy Chair” of The Green Bag, 
i which he has been the occupant since 1892. To 


1 






is period is to be referred also the series of en 
ining and valuable contributions to legal 
literature contained in the volumes entitled “‘ Short 





Studies of Great Lawyers,” “‘ Law and Lawyers 
in Literature” and the 
For eleven years of this period of produc- 


“Humorous Phases of 
Law.” 


domestic rela- 


tion he was professor of the law of 
tions in the Albany Law School (of which he was 
a graduate), and he has 


turer of the Buffalo Law 


for six years been a lec- 
School, delivering special 
lectures from time to time also at the Cornell Uni- 
versity and Boston University law schools. For 


the last three years he has also held the post of 
librarian of the library of the Supreme Court at 
3uffalo. 

In his moments of relaxation he has written 
graceful verse —a volume of which, “ The House 


of the Heart,” was recently published —a spirited 
translation of Racine’s comedy, “ Les Plaideurs,” 
a broad satire on lawyers, and two volumes of 
“Tconoclasm and Whitewash” and “In 
the Track of the Bookworm.” All of these lighter 
literary labors display the same genial humor, 
shrewd observation of life and acute but gentle 
satire which always characterized his work in the 
columns of this journal. 

It is no disparagement of this remarkable record 
of achievement to assert that Mr. Browne’s best 
and most enduring work has been that which he 

as the editor of this journal. Here, 
week after week for fourteen years, he preached 
gospel of Magna Charta—cheap and speedy 
All of his gifts of humor, satire, literary 
eloquence were lavished without stint on 
this elusive object. This was the mainspring of 
his zealous advocacy of codification, of reform of 
the jury system, of reform of the rules of evidence 
and of the laws affecting married women, marriage 
That he did much by his indefat:- 
gable and persistent labors to promote these ob- 
jects of his solicitude cannot be denied. So wisely 
did he charm the ears of his audience that many 
lawyers of the present day owe their realization ot 
the need of reform to his skilful advocacy. When 
the history of that millenial struggle comes to be 
written, not the least of its heroes will be the man 
who, for a score of years, cried in the wilderness, 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” 

Gro. W. KrrcHweEy. 


FRANKLIN R- PERKINS. 


One of the successful practitioners at the Buffalo 
bar is Mr. Frank R. Perkins, who for thirty-two 
years has held an honored place in the ranks of his 
Mr. Perkins is one of the 
most companionable of men; politically an ardent 
Republican, whose services are claimed by his 
party in both State and national campaigns. On 
the platform he does most effective work, being a 


essays, 


performed 


justice. 


and divorce. 


Socially 


protession. 


sood speaker and fine reasoner, logical and con- 
vincing. Mr. Perkins has always taken an active 
interest in municipal affairs, and has been honored 
his party 


1 


his election to the office of city 
His 
record as the guardian of the city’s legal interests 
and the |} 


by in 


attorney and a re-election to the same office. 


knowledge of the 
gained during these four 
| years of official life has brought him extended 
| corporation connections, and given him a promi- 
nent place as a corporation lawyer, besides fine 
| general practice. 

Mr. Perkins was born in 
county, N. Y., May 6, 1842, 
seventeen years on a farm. 
district schools 


is an honorable one, 


laws of corporations 


Cazenovia, Madison 
and passed his first 
After attending the 
he took a full course at the 
| Oneida Conference Seminary, from which he was 
graduated in 1860. Immediately he began the 
| study of law in the office of Charles Stebbins, Jr., 
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of Cazenovia, and two years later was admitted to 
the bar. 

The War of the Rebellion being then in prog- 
ress, Mr. Perkins’ legal ambitions were for the 
time overcome by a desire to take up arms in 
defense of his country. He enlisted in the Twenty- 
second New York Cavalry, and was elected cap- 
tain of Company E, raised at Cazenovia and Syra- 
cuse, with which he served for the ensuing three 
years. In March, 1864, he was honorably dis- 
charged, and returning home, began the practice 
of his profession as an office associate of Judge 








FRANKLIN R. PERKINS. 
Mason, of Hamilton, N. Y. 
came to Buffalo, and has since made this his 
home. For the past three years he has renderea 
the Buffalo Law School valuable service in the 
delivery of a course of lectures on the subject or 
“ Equity,” and still retains this chair, for which his 
legal training renders him especially well qualifiea. 
He has been a member of Chapin Post, No. 2, 
G. A. R., since 1871. Loran L. Lewis. 


W.H. HOTCHKISS. 

W. H. Horcuxiss, the referee in bankruptcy 
for the Buffalo district, has come to be known by 
a large part of the community as a lawyer of more 
than ordinary ability and of tireless industry. 

He may be said to have first attracted public 
attention by his articles on the problems of mu- 
nicipal government. He has contributed articles 
to the Review of Reviews, Munsey’s, Outing, the 
Buffalo Express, etc., in which he evinced much 
literary ability and originality of thought on these 
and kindred subjects. 

His interest in politics has taken the direction of 
promoting ideas. He was active in exposing the 
ballot frauds of 1892, and has served as secretary 


of the committee on law and legislation of the | 





In 1866 Mr. Perkins | 








| 
| 
| 


t 


Buffalo Citizens’ Association for three years. He 
is an active member of the Buffalo Republican 
League, and served two years on its executive 
committee, and was one year editor of its organ, 
the “ Opinion.” Mr. Hotchkiss’ recognized ability 
and active interest in public affairs led to his ap- 
pointment by the Buffalo Republican League to 
represent the city of Buffalo 
Primary Elections Law, which, largely owing to 
his efforts, was enacted into law last winter. He 
took hold of this matter in the most thorough 
manner, first compiling the laws of other States 
and making himself familiar with their provisions, 
from which he codified provisions for the State of 
New York. 

He gave the benefit of this knowledge to the 
legislature, and the measure finally passed, is more 
largely due to him than any other person. It has 
rescued the elective franchise from debasement, 
and is the best law of the kind possessed by any 
State. 

When under the new Bankruptcy Law it be- 
came the duty of Judge Cox to appoint a referee 
in bankruptcy for the Buffalo district, Mr. Hotch 
kiss was selected for that place, and has given the 


in preparing the 








WILLIAM H. HOTCHKISS. 
utmost satisfaction in the discharge of the duties 
of the position. He was known to have 
himself familiar with the Bankruptcy Law, every 
provision of which he has carefully studied, and is 
considered and consulted as an authority on all 
matters pertaining to proceedings in bankruptcy. 
An article in a late number of the North American 
Review is a valuable contribution to the literature 
of this subject from his pen. 

Mr. Hotchkiss’ professional life began with his 
appointment as clerk of the Surrogate’s Court of 
Cayuga county, at Auburn, N. Y., which position 
he held for two years, 1887-89, under Judge John 
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D. Teller, the Democratic nominee for judge ot 
the Court of Appeals in 1895. Previous to and 
during this time he had been reading law, and was 
idmitted in 1888. Judge Teller took him into part- 
ership, and under the firm name of Teller & 
Hotchkiss he practiced in Auburn until 1891. 

He then removed to Buffalo, where he entered 
into partnership with E. L. Parker, still 
continues under the firm name of Parker & Hotch- 
kiss, with offices in the City Bank 
Parker & Hotchkiss rank among the leading 
commercial and banking law firms of Buffalo 

Mr. Hotchkiss lectures on the law of personal 
property in the Buffalo Law School, and brings to 


which 


building. 


the preparation and delivery of these lectures his 


best thought and the research of years of earnest 


study. 


LORAN L..LEWIS,2JR. 


Loran L. Lewis, Jr., the younger of the two 
sons of Hon. Loran L. Lewis, was born at Buffalo, 
N. Y., in 1864; was educated at the Buffalo schools 
and Williams College, graduating in 1887; pursued 
& Moot 
(composed of his brother and Adelbert Moot); 


his legal studies in the office of Lewis 








LORAN L. LEWIS, JR. y 


graduated at the Buffalo Law School, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1889, and formed a part- 
nership with those gentlemen under the name of 
Lewis, Moot & Lewis. In 1893 Mr. Lewis was 
appointed city attorney for the term of three years, 
and discharged the duties of that important office 
with remarkable energy and skill, but at the end 
of a year resigned the post and returned to his 
place in the firm. In 1894 Mr. Moot formed an- 
other business connection, and the firm has since 
been Lewis & Lewis. Their business has always 


| 








been conducted in the same offices in which their 
father started on his career in 1850, and is of a 
very comprehensive and important character. Mr. 
Lewis has always from the beginning of his prac- 
tice tried his own causes without assistance from 
counsel, and has evinced much of the tact, dili- 
gence, zeal and skill that gained for his father so 
eminent a reputation at the Buffalo bar. Mr. 
Lewis is one of the most capable and trustworthy 
general practitioners of his age in Western New 
York, possessing a gravity and soundness of judg- 
ment not always found in one of his years. A)- 
though his professional engagements are extremely 
engrossing, he finds time to deliver two courses ot 
lectures at the Buffalo Law School, one on the 
subject of “ Liens,” succeeding the late Judge 
Allen D. Scott in that chair, and the other on the 


| subject of “‘ Eminent Domain.” 


For such talent and devotion as Mr. Lewis has 
evinced the legal profession undoubtedly has re- 
wards in store, but those which he has already 
received are unusual in the case of so young a 
man. He has never sought political or judicial 
office, but it would not be an unsafe prediction 
that such preferment may seek him. 

IRVING BROWNE. 


LOUIS L. BABCOCK. 
Louis L. Baxscock is a junior member of the 
Buffalo bar, possessed of significant initials and a 
distinct personality. Barely thirty years of age, 
he has yet had the advantage of a professional 
experience of a dozen years to mature his powers 
and give him an unusual practicality of judgment. 
He is a son of Dr. Horace Babcock, of Gowanda, 
and a nephew of Franklin D. Locke, of Buffalo. 
He was born 14, 1868, at 
where he received his early education and enter- 
tained his early educators. He left the Gowanda 
Academy in 1882 to come to Buffalo, where he 


entered into 


December Gowanda, 


an executory educational contract 


with Dr. Briggs. He threatened his studies with 


malicious prosecution, but the contract was 
brought to a successful completion in his gradua- 
tion in 1886. So far as is known no one has 


brought an action to set aside his education on the 
ground that it was obtained in fraud of the classics 

Mr. Babcock entered the professional arena in 
his native town as a silent student in the firm of 
Torrance & Blackmon. Having got his grasp on 
fundamental principles in that office despite the 
distractions of the busy suburb, he removed again 
to Buffalo to accept a clerkship in the office of 
Rogers, Locke & Milburn. He was admitted to 
the bar March 28, 1890, and shortly thereafter was 
made managing clerk, a position which he has 
since continuously occupied. It may be said that 
he has already established a reputation as a clever, 
industrious and clear-headed lawyer, with certain 





potentialities for future eminence. His forte is the 
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practical as distinguished from the theoretical. He 
does not belong to the ultra-academic type, not 
infrequently encountered among the younger 
members of the profession. Like the astute poli- 
tician who declined to hitch his wagon to a star, 
on the ground that the stars were “ fixed,” he has 
made a practical choice of the dynamic features of 
the law, on the theory that an empirical knowl- 
edge of litigation will outweight the result of 
scholastic research. 

In addition, however, to superintending the de- 
tail of a diversified practice, Mr. Babcock has spe- 
cialized his studies relative to the law of negligence. 








LOUIS L. BABCOCK, 


In this regard he has had the benefit of an un- 
usual amount of experience in the investigation 
and trial or adjustment of accident cases, and since 
1895 has delivered a course of lectures on negli- 
gence at the Buffalo Law School. In his treatment 
of his subject-matter his analysis has been so clear, 
his illustrations so apposite, and his citations so 
carefully indicative of juridical tendencies that he 
may fairly be said to have taken rank with the 
other instructors of this institution, which num- 
bers among its lecturers many of the leading attor- | 
neys in the-city. ° 

Mr. Babcock entered the Sixty-fifth Regiment 
N. G. N. Y., as a private in 1889. He was rapidly 
promoted to a first lieutenancy. He offered his 
services on the first call for volunteers for the 
Spanish war, and served with his regiment as 
Captain of K company throughout the entire period 
of its enlistment. He won the respect and confi- 
dence of his command from the start, and while at 
Camp Alger was reputed one of the most popular 
officers of the regiment. He was a strict disci- 
plinarian, and yet conversant with and attentive to 
the wants of his subordinates. 





JAMES L. QUACKENBUSH. 

James L. QUACKENBUSH was born in Brewerton, 
Onondaga county, N. Y., in 1868, educated in 
country schools and the Syracuse High School 
Ele began the study of law in Syracuse in 1886: 
continued its study in Buffalo in the Buffalo Law 
School, graduating at the head of his class in 1890 
In the Law School he received the Daniels prize 
for the best essay on “ Constitutional Law,” the 
prizes in this law school being awarded by lawyers 
not connected with the school in any way, who are 
selected for their ability and experience, and who 
make their awards without any means of asvertain- 
ing what persons, in fact, are receiving the prizes 
awarded. 

From 1889 to 1892 Mr. Quackenbush was the 
managing clerk of Lewis, Moot & Lewis. [In 1892 
he began practicing law in Buffalo. In 1895 he 
was appointed assistant district attorney of Erie 
county, a position which he resigned in about one 


| year to accept the position of city attorney for the 


city of Buffalo, which position he filled in 18096 
and 1897. ‘ 

In 1895 he was selected by the faculty of the 
Buffalo Law School to succeed his learned and 





JAMES L. QUACKENBUSH. 


| highly esteemed predecessor, Judge Wardwell, as 


instructor in the law of torts. In 1897 he was 
offered a very responsible position with one of the 
strongest law firms in New York city, at a large 
salary, to try and argue important cases for them; 
but his friends upon the bench and at the bar in 
Buffalo, knowing his legal ability and reputation at 
home, advised him to decline the offer and to re- 
main in Buffalo in the practice of his profession. 
He accordingly became a member of the law firm 
of Kenefick, Love & Quackenbush, one of the 
strongest and busiest firms of young lawyers in 
Western New York, 
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Mr. Quackenbush is trustee of the Bar Associa- 
tion of Erie county, a member of the Lawyers’ 
Club, a member of the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation, and a stanch Republican, active in the 
councils and work of his political party. 

Such, in brief, is the barren record of a young 
man now thirty years of age, who has made his 
way in life and at the bar to a very commanding 


position. The record itself suggests that Mr. 
Quackenbush is more than an ordinary man. 
What is the explanation of this record? Is Mr. 


Quackenbush a persistent office-seeker and place- 
hunter, seeking his own advancement in season 
and out of season? It is a pleasure to answer this 
question with an emphatic negative. Mr. Quack- 
enbush has never sought any office, and the ap- 
pointments which he has received and the offices 
which he has filled are due to a universal recog- 
nition of his merit as a lawyer and a man. Of 
good habits, strong character and unwearied in- 
dustry, he was bound to make himself felt. With 
a wife and children demanding bread, like Erskine, 
he had a powerful incentive to action. But most 
other men with the same incentive fail to rise. 
We must look further and deeper for the explana- 
tion of this career. That explanation is found in 
the gifts of nature, developed by study and reflec- 
tion. Give an indomitable will, a clear, penetrat- 
ing, logical, mathematical mind, and the ability to 
express thought in terse language, and you have 
supplied a young man with a sufficient equipment 
with which to succeed at the bar, provided he has 
the industry, habits and character of Mr. Quack- 
enbush. 

Articles like this are apt to make heroes of their 
subjects. 'What has been said, therefore, may be 
supposed to be the warm eulogy ofa friend. But 
when you find a young man occupying substan- 
tially the same position in the esteem of judges, 
lawyers and clients of the first quality you are com- 
pelled to admit that his reputation is due to some- 
thing more than strong friendship; for friendship 
does not give the business of clients, or the de- 
cisions of courts, but the merit of the lawyer must 
win him his position as a lawyer at the bar. 

Mr. Quackenbush has tried and argued many 
important cases for so young a man, and has fre- 
quently been heard by the Court of Appeals, with 
advantage to his clients. He often acts as referee 
in important cases. His future is likely to be a 
bright one. ADELBERT Moot. 


WALLACE THAYER. 


WALLACE THAYER is descended from a family of 
distinguished lawyers. Two uncles and his father 
practiced at this bar in the fifties, the uncles emi- 
grating among the first settlers to Oregon, where 
they became judges of the Supreme Court. The 
father, Edwin Thayer, remained in Buffalo until 








his death, in 1877. He was regarded among the 
strong trial lawyers of the time, ranking with such 
men as Hon. Loran L. Lewis and A. P. Laning. 
After being admitted to the bar, Wallace served 
as managing clerk in the law office of Green & 
Marcy, and afterwards in that of Roberts, Alex- 
ander & Messer, till 1891, and on the first day of 
January, 1892, entered into the partnership ol 
Duckwitz, Thayer & Jackson, which still con- 
tinues. 

Mr. Thayer is recognized as a strong trial lawyer 
and gives most excellent preparation of a case for 
trial. He makes a very. fine argument, becoming 
at times, when the importance of his case arouses 
his energies, impressive and sometimes impas- 
sioned, and is pafticularly strong in his argument 
on the law. If there is any aspect of a case where 
a knowledge of the law will help him out, he 1s 
sure to have that knowledge. He is regarded as 
especially well posted on the law of negligence, 


~ 











WALLACE 


THAYER. 


and is sometimes thought to make this especial 
branch a feature or specialty in his practice. Mr. 
Thayer’s firm, however, do a general practice, 
confining themselves nowhere to any single 
branch of law. 

Mr. Thayer’s lectures in the Buffalo Law School 
on “Agency and Partnership” are regarded as 
among the most valuable in the course, and for the 
delivery of which he is always especially well pre- 
pared in manner and subject-matter of his address. 

Mr. Thayer is himself one of the conspicuous 
examples of the good work performed by the 
Buffalo Law School, graduating with honor from 
this institution in June, 1889. He was awarded the 
Daniels scholarship, $250 in money, for the best 
thesis on the fourteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It was his gooa 





fortune to be able to study law in the office of 
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Hon. George Clinton, where advantages that come 
only to an office of this distinction were his. It 
was also his good fortune to be able to follow this 
up in important offices as managing clerk. He 
has always been a close student and hard worker 
in his profession, and socially and professionally 
he is highly regarded. Mr. Thayer was born in 
Buffalo, October 18, 1866, has always lived here, 
and was married in 1889. Three children have 
been born to them, two of whom have died. 
FRANK R. PERKINS. 


MAULSBY KIMBALL. 


Mautssy KIMBALL, whose ancestors have won 
for themselves honors and dignities in the legal 
profession, is one of the younger members of the 
bar and of the faculty of the Buffalo Law School 














MAULSBY KIMBALL. 


His great-grandfather was the late Hon. John 
Nelson, formerly attorney-general of the United 
States. He is a grandson of the Hon. William P. 
Maulsby and a nephew of Hon. John Ritchie, both 
late of the Court of Appeals in Maryland. 

Mr. Kimball himself is a graduate of the School 
of Arts of Columbia University, taking a scholar- 
ship in history, and later was graduated from the 
Law School of the same institution. After spend- 
ing some time in New York in the office of Carter, 
Hughes & Dwight, Mr. Kimball moved to Buffalo 
to practice law, though at the time he was entirely 
without acquaintances in that city. 

Mr. Kimball is and has always been a firm be- 
liever in a law school training and its necessity for 
those contemplating taking up the profession of 
the law. Coming from a section of the country 





where the usual method of preparing for admission 
to the bar is to spend a year or two reading law in 
a more or less desultory fashion in the office o 
some local attorney, he has still always maintained 
that a law school was not a luxury, but a necessity 

At the beginning of the school year 189899 he 
was appointed one of the lecturers in the Buffalo 
Law School on the subjects of Evidence and Cor 
porations. 


JAMES PARKER HALL. 


Mr. Hatt was born in ‘Chautauqua county, N 
Y., and was graduated at the Jamestown High 
School in 1890. 
Cornell 


In the fall of that year he entered 


University. While in the university he 


was president of his class for one year; was 


elected to the honorary society of Phi Beta Kappa 








JAMES PARKER HALI 


in his junior year, and was an editor of the Cornel! 


Magazine. He was also a commencement speaker 


and one of the Woodford orators in June, 1894. 
when he received the degree of A. B. 

From Cornell Mr. Hall went to the Harvard 
Law School, where he completed the three years’ 


course in 1897, taking the degree of LL. B. cum 
laude. While in Harvard he was an editor of the 
Harvard Law Review, president of the Harvard 
Debating Union, and is permanent secretary of his 
law school class. 

After leaving Harvard, Mr. Hall entered the law 
& Cooke, in Buffalo, 
In 1808 he be 


came lecturer in the Buffalo Law School on the 
subject of real property and constitutional law. 


office of Bissell, Carey 


where he has remained since then. 
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THE BAR OF ERIE COUNTY. 


FREDERICK G. BAGLEY 


One of the most promising of the younger 


nembers of the profession at the bar of this city is | 


offices are at 308 
is rapidly 


Frederick G. Bagley, whose 


Mooney-Brisbane building, where he 
yuilding up a lucrative and very satisfactory prac- 
tice. He has established a reputation for being 


thorough, careful and conscientious in all business 








“FREDERICK C. BAGLEY, 


that comes to him. Mr. Bagley is especially strong 
in the ease with which he adjusts himself to the 
peculiarities of all with whom he comes in con 


tact, thus making friends wherever he goes 


This same capacity enables him to 


facts in his cases and to prepare them excellently | 


ior trial. 

Mr. Bagley was born at Durham, Greene county, 
N. Y., December 23, 1870. After attending the 
listrict schools, as a finish he attended the well- 


known Claverack Institute, at Claverack, N. Y. | 


It having long been his purpose to study law, he 
attended the Law School of Cornell, from which 
he was graduated in the class of 1891. 

Leaving Cornell, he went to Catskill, N. Y., 
where he remained about two years in the office 
of Jennings & Chase. During this time he was 
admitted to practice at the General Term at Al- 
bany in 1892. 
and at once opened the office which he still occu- 
pies. 

Mr. Bagley is a member of the Delta Chi fra- 
ternity, and was largely instrumental in the organ- 
ization of the Buffalo chapter. He was the first 


man initiated when the charter chapter of the | 
fraternity was organized at Cornell, and has since 
that time been one of its most loyal members and 
supporters. 


elicit the 


A year later he came to Buffalo, | 


DONALDIBAIN. 


DoNnALD Bain is to-day conspicuous among the 
younger members of the bar practicing in the 
western part of the State of New York. Born in 
the year 1867, at Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, 
England, of Scotch parents, and left an orphan at 
the age of seven years, he has made his way en- 
tirely by his own unaided efforts. 

After a varied experience in England and 
Canada as a teacher, accountant, shorthand writer 
and newspaper reporter, Mr. Bain came to But- 
falo toward the close of the year 1891, and entered 
the office of McMillan, Gluck, Pooley & Depew as 
a law student. He quickly displayed a remarkable 
aptitude for the profession he had chosen, and 
showed that he possessed an intellect at once 
| broad, acute and subtle; while his unusual exact- 
ness and systematic attention to detail bore testi- 
mony to the severe training which he had received 
in the office of an English accountant, where, as 
in all English professional as well as mercantile 
offices, application, systemization, thoroughness 
and absolute accuracy are invariably practiced and 
| required. 

Mr. Bain has exceptional literary ability, as is 
| evidenced in his legal briefs and in several pub- 
| lished sketches and poems of merit. He is the 
author of a legal work on Costs, Fees and Taxes 











G. DONALD BAIN, 


which is recognized in the profession as a standard” 
work. He was admitted to practice as an attorney 
and counsellor of the Supreme Court on June 16, 
1896, and, in addition to his private practice, is at 
present assistant United States attorney for the 
northern district of New York. 

Conscientious to a degree, his clients cannot fail 
to be impressed with his sincerity and with the 
fact that all cases in which he may be consulted 
are regarded by him solely upon their merits, the 
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truth being the first and highest consideration, 
the emoluments of his profession incidental and of 
secondary importance. 

Thus, on the threshold of what promises to be 
a brilliant and honorable career, he stands true to 
himself, and being so, “ he cannot then be false to 
any man.” Dan’Lt H. McMILian. 


ABRAM BART HOLOMEW. 

No practitioner at the bar of Buffalo is better 
«known to the community or more widely respected 
than Abram Bartholomew 
for over thirty 


A member of the bar 


years, and an active practitioner 

















ABRAM BARTHOLOMEW. 


since 1861, his abilities were years ago demon- 
strated in the building up of a law business of 
prominence and value. , 

In the beginning he established the practice of 
being early in his office, and then often until late 
at night, through tact, perseverance and ability, 
he has been enabled to attain present 
fortable and respected surroundings. 

Mr. Bartholomew has always been successful as 
a trial lawyer, and while early career 
largely devoted to the trial of cases, still he has 
never been a litigant, but a counselor, making it 
the aim and purpose of all his work to keep his 
clients from litigation rather than lead them into it. 


his com- 


his was 


This has generally come to be recognized, and 
ein consequence his office practice for counsel and 
advice is very large, especially among the German 
* people of Buffalo. 

In politics Mr. Bartholomew has always been a 
staunch Democrat, and in the active days of Judge 
Humphrey, Daniel Lockwood and Charles Tabor, 
as will be remembered by these and other party 
friends of that time, he took a very active part in 
pushing his party’s interests in the field and from 
the platform in and about Buffalo. 





While relaxed from the activity of those days 
he supports the ticket with old-time ardor, and 
gets in a vast amount of quieter but no less effec 
tive work. 

Mr. was born in the town o 
North Collins, Erie county, N. Y., nearly sixty 
two 


3artholomew 


curvature of th: 
spine greatly distressed his early boyhood, but it 
spite of which, by his own exertions, he obtained a 


years ago. An affection of 


liberal education, and at the unusual age of If 
had himself 


Aiter teaching several years he had accumulated 


years already become an educator 
funds to take up what he had determined upon 
f law, which he began in the office of 
Judge Severance, of Springville, N. Y., and was 
1861. In 1866 he Buffalo, 


where his active work has become a part of the 


the study « 


admitted in came to 


history of the bar of Erie county. 


URBAN C. BELL 


One of the promising young men who have 
been graduated from the Buffalo Law School is 
Urban C. Bell, of the class of 1894. Mr. Bell is 
the junior member of the firm of Mackey & Bell, 





one of the well-known law firms of the city. He 
URBAN C. BELL. 
was born at Poestenkill, N. Y., October 8, 1868, 


and is the son of James S. and Hannah C. Bell. 
His parents removed with him to Bradfordsville, 
Ky., where he received his first schooling, and 
was graduated with honors from Eureka College 
at Eureka, Ill. He studied law with Charles A. 
Barnes, at Jacksonville, Ill., and was admitted to 
the bar in 1891, and began practice at Mt. Sterling, 
Ill., where he remained for two years, and from 
where he removed to Buffalo. 

Impressed with the advantages to be gained by 
a course in the Buffalo Law School, presided over, 


‘as he found it, by some of the most important 
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. + ! 
wyers of the Buffalo bar, he entered that institu- 


_and after graduating therefrom was admitted 
practice in the State of New York in 1895. For 
years he was actively associated in practice 
h the law firm of Ingram & Mitchell as man 
iging clerk in their office, during which time lh 
vas admitted to United States 


Mr. Bell is a brilliant trial lawyer, enter- 


practice in the 





ig heart and soul into any cause he undertakes to 

He prepares his cases thoroughly for trial, 
nd when before judge or jury he has carried off 
victory in some of the closest cases by force of 
will and bulldog tenacity. 

He is a skilful debater, witty and ready at 
repartee. He is one of those men who seem to 
ry tribunals with him in spite of themselves. 
He is a skilful cross-examiner, and if a witness 
ttempts to evade, conceal or prevaricate, Bell will 
ckly throw him into confusion. He has had 
great success for a man of his age as a public 


speaker. Altogether Mr. Bell has all the marked 


characteristics of a successful advocate. 
Joun W. INGRAM. 


2 FREDERICK{0. BISSELL. 


!REDERICK QO. BISSELL, junior member of th: 
firm of Cummings & Bissell, whose firm are coun 
sel for R. G. Dun & Co. at Buffalo, is one of the 
younger members of the Buffalo bar, whose pra: 

tice and connections have already given him prom 
Mr. Bissell’s training as a law student 
Pooley & 


the best known and mosi 


inence. 
was in the offices of McMillan, Gluck, 
Depew, which is one of 
prominent railroad and corporation law firms 
the State, and where he had the 


best possibl« 
I I IDI 











FREDERICK O 


BISSELL. 


position for advantageous study and observation 
1868, 
prepared for college at the public schools of De- 
High 


He was born at Aurora, IIl., September 109, 


troit and Dayton, graduating from the 





age, when he was obliged to 


School at the latter place in 1887, when he was 
He immediately entered 
Cornell University the fall, graduating in 
i891, his graduating thesis receiving honorable 

Leaving Cornell, he at 
once took up the study of law as above, after 
which he returned to Cornell University and 
graduatedefrom the law department in 1893 with 
His graduation thesis was 
He immediately began 
practice in Buffalo, where he has since continued 


valedictorian of his class. 
same 


mention for excellence. 


the degree of LL. B. 
one of three prize theses. 


with marked success. 
Republican 
Buffalo 


Mr. Bissell is a member of the 
Cornell 
Orpheus and the University Club. 
He was married in June, 1896, to Miss Nellie. 
John H. Smith, of Buffalo, and en 
partnership with Mr. L. M. 
January tst, this year. 


League, Alumni Association, 


daughter of 
tered into his law 
Cummings, 


LOUIS BRAUNLEIN. 
Jupce Louis BRAUNLEIN 
N. Y., of 


He attended the 


Buffalo, 
on October 9, 1860. 


was born in 
German parentage, 
parochial and public schools of 


his native city until he was about thirteen years of 











LOUIS BRAUNLEIN. 


larger 
His inclination for the law at once 
asserted itself, and he obtained a clerkship in the 
office of the late William C. Bryant, then attorney 
or the We Being, among 

h penman, his 
After remain- 
ing with Mr. Bryant for about two years, he was 
promoted to the position of managing clerk for 
Humphrey & Lockwood, where he continued for 
about four years, when he accepted a like post with 
Robert Schelling, until about 1887. From 1887 to 
1892 he practiced successfully on his own account, 


enter the 


school of life. 


stern Savings Bank. 


ther things, an exceptionally fine 





services were of particular value. 
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and in the autumn of 1891 was nominated by the 
Democratic party for the office of Judge of the 
Municipal Court of Buffalo, a court having two 
judges and large jurisdiction in the City of 
falo. 


3 uf- 
He was elected in the city, usually consid- 
ered Republican, by a majority of over 2,000. 
The record made during the first six years’ term 
was so creditable that on its expiratiog, in 1897, 
the judge was renominated and re-elected by a 
majority of nearly 7,000, and he began his second 
term on January I, 1898, and is now serving. 

Among the judge’s characteristic attributes on 
the bench are an assuring geniality of manner, a 
sound and solid legal judgment, and a fearless 
sense of justice and equity. 


HENRY W.BRENDEL. 
HENRY W. BRENDEL, whose portrait adorns this 


page, is one of Buffalo’s self-made men. Born of 


parents who were poor in worldly goods, at least, 


he has by patient perseverance and persistent ap 
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HENRY W. BRENDEL. 


plication risen to the topmost round of the ladder 
of success. 
Buffalo’s 
men. 

His school life closed when yet a boy. He then 
turned his efforts to the learning of a trade, but 
being dissatisfied with this means of earning a 
livelihood, he decided to choose a calling more 
suited to his tastes and ambition. The practice of 
law seemed to offer to the ambitious young man 
the brightest prospects for a business and profes- 
sional career, and so he took up the study of that 
profession, and was admitted to the bar from the 
office of Delevan F. Clark. He soon after formea 
a copartnership with Gen. James C. Strong, then 
one of Buffalo’s prominent lawyers, which copart- 


He has for several years been one of 


leading lawyers and careful business 











nership continued up to 1891. Since then 
Brendel has carried on a large and varied pract 
alone. 
Although only in the prime of life, being now 
in his forty-second year, Capt. Brendel has become 
He was born in 
1857, German 


one of Buffalo’s leading citizens. 
Buftalo, N. Y., 


parentage 


December 10, of 
, and attended the public schools of that 
city. He began the study of law in the year 1877, 
and was admitted to practice in 1879. 

Early in the year 1896, Mr. Brendel was ap 
pointed excise attorney for the county of Eri 
he resigned in November oi t 
iollowing year, when he was appointed by Presi- 
dent McKinley collector of customs for the port 
of Buffalo Creek. 


which position 


Although a much-sought-io: 
position, it is a mark of Mr. Brendel’s personal 
popularity that he was entirely unopposed in his 
candidacy for this position. 

In May, 1898, Mr. Brendel enlisted in the Spa 
ish-American war as captain of Company “ |, 
Sixty-fiith Regiment, N. Y. V. Inf., and remained 
in the field with his company until the regiment 
Just befor 
being mustered out of service the members 
Capt. 


was mustered out of service at Buffalo. 


3rendel’s company presented him with a 


handsome dress sword suitably inscribed. 


As a lawyer he is careful, painstaking and oi 
calm, judicial temperament. His ability to grasp 


large and intricate problems of law, his sound 
judgment in matters of business and his untiring 
energy are some of the factors which have made 
him successiul. 

Like many another lawyer, Capt. 
drifted into politics. 


3rendel has 
He has been a prominent 
factor in Erie county politics for some years, hav 
ing been treasurer of the Republican general com 
mittee for and 


three years chairman of that 


committee for one year. He was thrice nominated 
fcr the State assembly, but living in a strongly 
Democratic district, was as many times defeated. 
Socially he is all that a lawyer and polished ger- 
should be. Courtly in manner, pleasant 
and entertaining in conversation, an enthusiasti 
and liberal supporter of music and a wide reader, 
are qualities which combine to endear him to his 
wide circle 


tleman 


of friends and acquaintances. 





M. FILLMORE BROWN. 

THE subject of this sketch is a familiar figure in 
all the courts of the eighth judicial district of the 
State of New York, in which he has tried with 
success many causes of importance. 

Mr. Brown is recognized as a strong trial lawyer, 
and in the presentation of a case to a jury he has 
but few equals, being clear, forcible and convinc- 
ing. He is a foe of trusts whenever oppressive to 
the individual, and in negligence cases against 
corporations he has met with marked success. 


Mr. Brown has also done considerable liter- 
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was captain of a company in the 





different 


severa! 


y work, being a contributor to 


agazines. He organized and _ for 
ears has been president of the LeRoy (N. Y.) 
akespeare Club. During the present year he 
kk a trip to England, 
aces of interest the birthplace of the poet, St 

rd-on-Avon, and his published letters from there 


visiting among other 


rat- 


nd elsewhere were of great interest. 




















M. FILLMORE BROWN 


Millard Fillmore Brown was born in the town ot 
lriangle, county of Broome, N. Y., September 23, 
i850, and his early years were passed on a farm. 
He is the son of Robert Brown, who raised and 
Eighty-ninth 
Y. Vols., being later promoted to 
After his return home at 


Regiment, N. 
the rank of colonel. 
the close of the war he was elected sheriff oi 
Broome county, in 1867, whereupon he moved his 
iamily to Binghamton, where the son Fillmore 
entered the Binghamton Academy, from which 
he was graduated in 1870. The same year he en- 
tered Wesleyan University. He was a member ot 
the boat crew that won the notable victory in 1872 
it Springfield, Mass., over the crews of Yale, Har- 
vard, Brown and Amherst. 

After leaving college Mr. Brown taught school 
or a time at the Medina Academy and the LeRoy 
\cademic Institute, during which time he studied 
law. While at LeRoy he met and afterward mar- 
ried Miss Elizabeth B. Thomson, only daughter of 
Chas. Battell Thomson, editor of the LeRoy Ga- 
zette. Mr. Brown and his family now reside in 
the old family mansion at LeRoy. 


His admission to the bar was in 1876, at Bing- 
hamton, where he practiced law until 1880, and | 
where for three years he held the office of prose- | 
In 1889 he removed his office to | 


cuting attorney. 

3uffalo, where he is situated in the Erie County 
Savings Bank building, and has succeeded in build- 
ing up a lucrative practice. 





CHARLES L.-BULLYMORE. 


For ten years Chas. L. Bullymore has been a 
member of the Buffalo bar. For eight years the 
writer of this brief sketch has been personally 
acquainted with him, and has known more or less 
He has not impressed 
us as one whose idea of professional success was 
met in public posing, or in repeated statements in 
the public prints emanating from his own pen or 
lips as to what he was doing. He has the rather 
impressed us as one who quietly follows his work, 
sought after rather than seeking. 


of his professional work. 


He is a native of Buffalo; was born in this city 
on the 6th day of February, 1859. We believe he 
has never resided in any other place. His early 
educational opportunities were confined exclu- 
sively to the public schools of this city. This lim- 
ited school training was supplemented by the 
broader practical knowledge of life afforded by 
a rapidly growing city. At an early age, how 
early we are not informed, he sought employment 
with the ‘ Courier Company,” and later on be- 
came the efficient editor of that portion of the old 
Courier newspaper devoted to sports. Whether 
his employment as such was the result of natural 
inclination, or whether it developed new tastes, 
one thing at least is known to all of Mr. Bully- 
more’s friends — that he has ever since manifested 
much interest in all matters pertaining to outdoor 


sports. He is well known in our local fishing and 











CHARLES L. BULLYMORE., 


Indeed, in these fascinating pas- 
times of hunting and fishing he has taken more 


hunting clubs. 


than an ordinary interest. 
3ut we are to speak particularly of him as a 
lawyer. Early in his practice he became chiefly 
| employed with matters before our Surrogate’s 
| Court, and for some years past has made that kind 
of work a specialty. His knowledge in all matters 
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pertaining to that line of professional work is 
favorably known not only to those intrusting that 
class of work to him, but likewise to his fellow- 
practitioners. While he is almost continually 
charged with large interests, we recall no single 
matter of sufficient general or local importance to 
require special notice here. As a general prac- 
titioner his standing among his brethren of the 
bar is excellent. We know him as one who pos- 
sesses no personal traits which would lead him in 
the line of low cunning, or as it is more usually 
termed, “ sharp practice.” 

In social intercourse we know of no more agree- 
able companion. In business matters we have 
uniformly found him careful, but withal fair, cur- 
teous and accommodating. 

By request of the JourNAL we take sincere 
pleasure in contributing the foregoing as a faithful 
pen-picture of one whom we are glad to count as 
a friend, and proud to regard as a fellow lawyer. 

Geo. B. Burp. 
FRANK H. BUTTON. 

Frank H. Button, the subject of our sketch, 
was born in New Providence, Union county, 
N. J., December 24, 1867. The early part of his 
life was spent upon a farm, under the most favor 














FRANK S, BUTTON. 


able circumstances and conditions. Associated in 
memory with his early education is the charm of 
the little country school-house. The years 1886 to 
1889, inclusive, mark him as the schoolmaster of a 
similar institution, teaching, yet still preparing to 
be taught, for later Mr. Button entered Yale Col- 
lege, graduating in the class of 1893. Still yielding 
to his desire for study, Mr. Button then entered 
upon a clerkship in the office of Edward G. Hal- 
sey, a successful lawyer of Peekskill, N. Y., at the 
same time entering the New York Law School, 


| 
| 
| 





from which institution he graduated in 1895. Mr. 
Halsey says of him: “ Frank Button, while in my 
office, was one of the most promising law students 
in our locality. He was thorough in work, con- 
scientious in his devotion to study, conservative, 
sound in logic and judgment, and I then predicted 
in him a successful man for our profession.” Mr. 
Button married, in 1895, Maude Sultzbach, of Pat- 
terson, Kan. One child blesses their union. Soon 
after his marriage Mr. Button chose as his place 
of residence the city of Buffalo, locating his office 
in the D. S. Morgan building. Mr. Button is mak- 
ing a specialty of commercial law, but in matters 
of general practice he is equally thorough. He is 
still a student in a broader sense, never failing to 
appreciate the importance of keeping “read up.” 
Never encouraging litigation, Mr. Button usually 
proves himself successful when action is brought 
upon his advice. With a constantly increasing 
local clientage, his volume of non-resident client- 
age indicates the conscientious, careful and reliable 
method of his business transactions. Mr. Button’s 
success in his profession may be summed up in 
his intense desire to maintain the ideal standard of 
character essential to a full realization of the am- 
bition of his early life. 


CHESTER W. CHAPIN. 


CHESTER W. CHAPIN was graduated from the 
Buffalo Law School in the class of 1896. He was 
one of the honor men of his class, taking the first 
Clinton scholarship, a prize of one hundred dollars, 
and received honorable mention in the Daniels 


scholarship. The Buffalo Courier of the next 











CHESTER W. CHAPIN. 


morning, May 27, ’96, contained a portrait of the 
young man, together with a report of the exer- 
cises, and said of him that he was a veteran prize 
winner, having carried off the silver medal from 
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Public School No. 14 and the second gold medal 
in the High School class of ’93. 

Mr. Chapin studied law in the office of his 

ther, Frank M. Chapin, later Frohe & Chapin, 
irom whose office he was graduated, and was ad- 
nitted at the General Term at Rochester, Febru- 
iry 9, '97. 
with his brother, with offices in the City Bank 
building. 


Since admission he has been practicing 


Mr. Chapin has only been practicing a year, but 
is recognized as exceedingly bright, of excellent 
address, quick to see the point and application of 
law, of unusually good judgment for one of his 
years, accurate in the preparation of legal papers 
or causes for trial, and as having a clear legal 
mind and the promise of standing high in the 
ranks of his profession with a few years’ practice. 

Mr. Chapin was born at Buffalo, November 20, 
1875. He was the son of Cooley S. Chapin, who 
died ten years ago, one of the best known con- 
tractors of his day. Under his superintendence 
was erected the city and county hall and many ot 
the best public and private buildings of that time. 

Mr. Chapin inherits the sterling qualities and 
great ability of the father, and is destined to stand 
high in the profession of law. 





MILFORD W. CHILDS. 

Mitrorp WHITE CHILDs, of the firm of Dudley 
& Childs, attorneys, was born in Medina, N. Y., 
September 26, 1869. He was prepared for college 
Hawley’s private school in Buffalo, and after a 
four years’ course in Williams College was gradu- 





MILFORD W. 


CHILDS. 


ated from that institution in 1893. Two years later 
he received the degree of LL. B. from the Buffalo 


Law School, and was awarded the Daniels scholar- | 


ship prize of $100 for an essay on “ Constitutional 
Law.” 


year as managing clerk for Marcy & Close, and in 
September, 1896, formed a partnership with Wesley 
C. Dudley, and began the practice of law in the 
firm of which he is now a member. 

As the son of*Justice Henry A. Childs, of the 
Supreme Court, who stands at the head of the 
bench in this district both in experience and legal 
ability, Mr. Childs has enjoyed the confidence and 
respect of the older members of his profession, 
and he has made good use of his exceptional op- 
portunities. A hard and conscientious worker, in- 
heriting many of his father’s legal qualities, and 
thoroughly equipped for his profession, he has 
merited the confidence reposed in him, and his 
progress has been deservedly rapid. Though still 
a young man, Mr. Childs has shown himself pos- 
sessed of executive ability in a high degree, and 
his practice has been that of the practical business 
lawyer rather than of the theorist. 


GEORGE CLINTON. 


THE name of Clinton has long been eminent in 
the annals both of our State and nation, and it is 
with no slight degree of diffidence that I under- 
take to present in brief compass the life and char- 
acter of one who worthily bears the name of his 
illustrious ancestors. He has already participated 
sufficiently in public affairs to demonstrate his 
ability and character, but it is particularly in the 
line of his professional work that the bench and 
bar of Buffalo know, honor and esteem him. 

The subject of our sketch is the grandson of 
Governor DeWitt Clinton and the son of Judge 
George W. Clinton, who for many years was con- 
sidered one of the leading jurists of our State. 
'Tpon his mother’s side he is the grandson of that 
‘istinguished judge, John C. Spencer. 

George Clinton, who is the youngest son of 

dge Clinton, was born in Buffalo, September 7, 

446. In his boyhood he attended the public 

hools of that city, and was graduated from the 
Central High School in 1865. He prepared for 
college, but was advised by the president of one of 
he colleges to enter at once upon his legal stud- 
ies. Before doing this, however, he taught school 





for one year at Darien, near Buffalo. He then 
went to New York, where he attended the Colum- 
bia Law School, from which he was graduated in 
1868 with the degree of bachelor of laws, mean- 


| while living with and studying in the office of his 


brother-in-law, Henry L. Clinton, one of the fore- 
most lawyers of the State. He remained in New 
York until 1872, when he removed to Hudson, in 
the State of Wisconsin. Here Mr. Clinton rapidly 
rose in his profession and took a high stand as one 
of the promising young lawyers of the State, but 
owing to the severity of the climate he decided to 
| come back to Buffalo to practice his profession, 
| which he did about the year 1874. Upon returning 


After his admission to the bar he served a | to Buffalo, Mr. Clinton formed a partnership with 
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Mr. Thad C. Davis, with whom he remained until 
May, 1882, when he entered into partnership with 
Mr. Martin Clark, which 
since continued. 

In politics Mr. Clinton has alWays been a Re- 
publican. when it is 
remembered that all his family since the organ- 


partnership has ever 


This is more remarkable 


ization of parties have belonged to the opposite 
party; but he is an ardent Republican and a firm 
believer in the principles of that party, and that 
he has always worked strenuously to uphold them 
no one can question. 

In the fall of 1883, the various factions being 
unable to agree upon any other man, he was per- 
suaded to become a candidate for member of as- 
sembly from the third Erie 
elected by an unusually large majority. In the 
assembly he distinguished himself by the leading 
position which he took and the ability that he dis- 


district. He was 








GEORGE CLINTON, 
played. Although a new member, he was made 
chairman of one of the most important commit 
tees, that of canals, and was given a prominent 
Here 
he was a coworker with the Hon. Theodore Roose- 
velt, and they worked together to advance the best 


place upon several of the other committees. 


interests of the State and promoted many reforms. 
Early in the session Mr. Clinton was looked upon 
as one of the leaders, and his judgment and opin- 
ion were sought by Republicans and Democrats 
alike. He refused, although earnestly requested, 
to be a candidate again. He enjoyed public life 
and its excitements, and if circumstances were such 
that he could give his entire time and attention to 
it, no position would be more congenial to him, 
although it is generally conceded he is better fitted 
for the bench than the forum. 

Mr. Clinton has also served his city in the hon- 
orable positions of park commissioner and as a 





member of the board of sewer commissioners, 
where his judgment and practical knowledge were 
conceded to be of great benefit. — 

Mr. Clinton has always taken a deep interest ir 
the canals of the State, which his grandfather s: 
successfully inaugurated. This has been appre 
ciated by the friends of the canal and testified to 
by their selection of him as president of the Canal 
Union to succeed the late Horatio Seymour. Mr 
Clinton has held this position since the death oi 
Mr. Seymour, and in his official capacity has been 
instrumental in improving the waterways of the 
from the State 
sufficient to enlarge the canals and their locks, 
thereby their 


State, obtaining appropriations 
extending carrying capacity and 
making them more than ever the great regulator 
of freights between the west and the seaboard. He 
was appointed by Governor Black as chairman of 
the commission to investigate the canals and the 
expenditure of the nine million dollars appropri- 
ated by the State for enlarging the canals, and 
rendered valuable services upon the commission, 
not only attending all the hearings when testimony 
was taken, but personally writing almost the entire 
report of the commission, which is generally con 
sidered to be a fair and judicial presentation of the 
facts adduced by the evidence. 

Mr. Clinton has always been a student both of 
books and nature, and his memory is so accurate 
that ever after he is able to draw upon it at wil! 
for facts to fortify his arguments. His thorough 
More 
than that, he also has the faculty of presenting a 


legal argument in a clear and convincing way. He 


knowledge of legal principles is remarkable. 


is not bound to reported decisions —he is not a 
case lawyer. He only resorts to cases as author 
ities to convince the court that he is sustained in 
his views by the appellate courts. The judges 
respect his views because they know that he al- 
ways seeks to make a fair and honest presenta 
tion both of the law and the facts. He is also fair 
and honest with opposing counsel and witnesses, 
and would rather disclose a weakness in his case 
than mislead court or counsel as to his position. 
His judicial temperament and fairness is not in- 
frequently recognized by both bench and bar in 
the reference to him of important cases for de- 
He is admittedly the leader of the bar in 
Buffalo in the field of admiralty law, shipping and 
marine insurance. Martin Criark. 


cision. 


EMORY P. CLOSE. 

Emory P. CLose was born in Buffalo on De- 
cember 13, 1859, and has always lived in his native 
city. He attended the public schools until he was 
sixteen, when he became assistant librarian in the 
Young Men’s Association library, which has since 
become the public library. Here he formed a large 
acquaintance with men as well as books, and being 
naturally observing, industrious and eager for 
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devoted his leisure hours to the 
graphy, and soon became proficient in this 
i! art. He retired from the library after three 
and entered the office of Slocum & Thorn 
fficial stenographers of the Supreme Court 
- remaining here a short time he accompanied 
Fowler, the phrenologist, on a tour through 
United State 


On 


sc! ° 
S, gical ex 


his phrenolo 
to 


eporting 


tions his return when 


Buffalo, 
twenty-one years of age, he was appointed official 
Court. After 


for some years he formed 


stenographer of the Erie County 


ng this position l 


rtnership with George Macnoe, the reporter o 


Pe a 
bn 2 a 


late Superior Court, and later on became a 


ber of the well-known stenographic firm of 
Thornton, Briggs & Close. 


rhe late James D. Warren, editor and proprietot 


aerers, 


he Buffalo Commercial, became interested in 














EMORY P. 


CLOSE. , 
Mr. Close early in his career, and with thi 


peration of other influential friends secured 


York State assembly in 1885, and he was re-elect 
thout substantial opposition for the three ensu 


years. He was also made stenographer 


ny important legislative investigating commi 


While at Albany Mr. Close’s ambition for high 
‘hievements than the stenographic pursuit prom 


sed asserted itself by his beginning the study 








Mr 
Close’s election as official stenographer of the New 


a 


law, to which he gradually devoted more and more 


1 


study of | 


ol 


his time. He was admitted to the bar in 18 
standing at the head of his class and receiving 
special mention by the court for the conspicuou 
nerit of his written examination. Mr. Close be- 
gan the actual practice of the law in 1888, in part 

rship with Mr. Simon Fleischmann, and th 

ciation continued until 1891, when he joined 





wledge, he made the most of his opportunities. | Mr. William L. Marcy, succeeding the late Justice 


Manly C. 
Supreme 


the latter’s elevation to the 
The firm Marcy & 
Close enjoyed a very large practice, and continued 


Green on 


Court bench. of 


until 1897, when Mr. Marcy retired to enter an- 


other firm, since which time Mr.’Close has alone 
continued his successful practice. 
Mr. Cl 





ise has for many years taken an active 
part in political life, his convictions having made 
him at all times a loyal Republican. He is a pleas- 


g, persuasive and effective speaker at the bar, on 
platform and after dinner, and his oratorical 
the 
ie presidential campaign of 1884 he was ap- 


powers have been in constant demand. In 


Blair 
pointed stenographer to the State committee, and 
had charge of the selection and assignment of cam- 
In 1806 
Mr. Close was chosen president of the Republican 


yaign speakers in Western New York. 
I 


League of Buffalo, and when this fine body of 
men in full uniform visited Mr. McKinley a few 
days before election Mr. Close made an address 
which was widely quoted and commended. 

On July 5, 1897, President McKinley sent to the 
the Mr. Close the of 
United States Attorney for the northern district of 
New York, the appointment immediately 
confirmed, and Mr. Close has already made a most 


Pel) 


senate name of for office 


being 


creditable record in his new position. 

Mr. Close was married on January 7, 1885, to 
Etta S. Cobb, daughter of Hon. Lorenzo D. Cobb, 
and his home numbers two children, a boy and a 
girl, besides himself and wife. 
Notwithstanding his 

Mr. Close be 


upon a career rich with promises. 


varied achievements thus 


may said to have only entered 


ROLAND CRANGLE. 


One of the rising younger members of the Buf- 
falo bar is the subject of this sketch. Mr. Crangle 
was born in the north of Ireland, August 17, 1864. 
His parents still reside in their old home. 

He had his education in the national schools of 
his country, after which he came to America, com- 

' ing directly to Buffalo in 1880, where he began at 
the foot of the ladder, without friends or money. 
His first work was the 
which soon followed a clerkship 
the office of the Lake Shore 
During this time he devoted such spare time 
could to the study of elocution. for 
| which he had great natural ability, and finally 
| graduated from the Buffalo School of Elocution. 
In the presidential campaign of 1888 he used his 
talents in the service of the Democratic party, 
| making many speeches, and his political work 
brought him to the attention of many prominent 
men in Buffalo. 


as a laborer on docks, 


was by in 


freight road. 


he 


as 


By this time he was able to prepare himself for 


the professional life his ambition had marked out. 
In January, 1889, he entered the law office of 
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Rogers, Locke & Milburn, with whom he re- 
mained five years, during which time he was 
admitted to the bar — June, 1892. This being one 
of the most prominent law firms in Western New 
York, Mr. Crangle’s long connection as student 
and clerk gave him a very thorough knowledge of 
the principles and practice of law. 








ROLAND CRANGLE, 


Since January, 1894, he has practiced on his own 
account, and has attained a most satisfactory 
measure of success. He is recognized by his fel 
low-members of the Buffalo bar as a lawyer of 
decided ability, and certainly has every prospect 
of a brilliant future. 


JOHN L. CRONIN. 


Joun L. Cronrn, the junior member of the law 
firm of Murphy & Cronin, has lately come into 
this connection. He the most 
and promising young attorneys at the Buffalo bar. 
He is one of the conspicuous members of the 
later alumni of the Buffalo Law School, having 
been graduated in the class of 1896. 
of John Cronin, who, until his retirement on the 


is one of active 


He is a son 


superannuated list five years ago, when he had 
reached the age limit, had been a member of the 
Buffalo police force for more than twenty years. 

As an ensign in the United States navy he had 
served his country during the War of the Rebe! 
lion, relinquishing that position at the close of the 
war. The spirit of the father has animated the 
son, and the father’s occupation during the boy- 
hood and young manhood of John L., in the war 
against the criminal classes, which was necessarily 
a large part of his work and thought, has given the 
same bent to the character of law naturally fallen 
into by the son. 

As a boy Mr. Cronin hiniself had an almost 
unparalleled experience, still further tending in this 





| 


same direction, and which will undoubtedly form 
a large feature of his future work, criminal law 
He graduated from his position as a newsboy on 
the street with his bundle of papers, roughing it 
with the wildest of them, into an attache of a for- 
lorn hope of a theatrical company on the road in 
its struggle for life, where every member had to 
look out for himself, and with which his view ot 
life was always from the underside, covering all 
the large and many of the smaller cities of the 
Union. In those days, as well, he had several 
sorts of journalistic connection, seemingly more 
to widen a varied experience that has covered an 
observation of men under almost every condition, 
all unquestionably stamping its impress upon him 
and shaping his future course. He was born in the 
city of Buffalo, March 31, 1875, educated in the 
public schools of the city, and was finally gradu 
ated from the Buffalo High School. He read law 
in the office of James C. Fullerton, and later with 
Hazel & Abbott. 
entered the Law School, in 1894, continuing with 
them until the formation of his present partner- 
ship. He was admitted to practice at the No 
term of the Appellate Division at 
1806. 


It was from this office that he 


vember 
Rochester in 

Mr. Cronin has already had a hand in so many 
hard-fought battles along a list of cases running 
through the entire calendar of crime as to quite 











JOHN L. CRONIN. 
forbid their narration in a sketch of this length 
The first of these, for murder, was in March, 1897 
Judge White assigned Mr. Cronin to the defense 
of a Pole who was penniless, indicted for murder 
in the second degree, which finally resulted in the 
light sentence to Auburn of four years and six 
months. Another was the assignment by Judge 
Spring of Mr. Abbott and Mr. Cronin to defend 
Edward Clark, indicted for murder in the first 
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degree. Their defense was so ably conducted as 
to result in a disagreement of the jury and a subse- 
quent sentence to Auburn. 

Mr. Cronin 1s a member of the Division Council 
of the Sons of Veterans of the State of New York 
and past captain of Queen City Camp of Buffalo. 
He is third vice-president of the executive com- 
mittee of the G. A. R. of the city of Buffalo. 


GEORGE A. DAVIS. 


AmonG young lawyers of the Erie county bar 
George A. Davis occupies a conspicuous place. 
Slowly but continuously, from a briefless attorney, 
he has attained, by conscientious and unremitting 
labor, a large and lucrative practice. 

Mr. Davis early learned to appreciate the fact 
that law is a laborious profession; that whoever 
would reap its rich rewards must be careful, dili- 














GEORGE A, 


DAVIS. 


gent and studious. Thoroughly grounded in the 
great underlying principles, he has always mani- 
fested a remarkable aptitude in applying them to 
cases that daily arise in a busy life. In the tech- 
nicalities of practice he is well versed, but never 
means to obtain a 
The justice of his client's 
cause is always an object of peculiar solicitude, 


makes use of such 
temporary advantage. 


mean or 


and no lawyer surpasses him in the zeal and assid- 
uity with which he advocates the interests of his 
client to the very end of the case. 

More than this, he is above all and everywhere a 
gentleman. Of a warm and genial temperament 
which nothing seems to ruffle, kind and consider- 
ate to all, most approachable in manners, he is 
always an engaging and agreeable companion; — 
not simply with his friends and associates, but with 


strangers and chance acquaintances as well. It is 
natural that a young man, who has attained such 
success in his profession, should look to the 
broader field of politics. 

Mr. Davis has always devoted more or less of 
his time to the careful study of political problems. 
From an early period in his professional career he 
served as a member of the board of supervisors of 
Erie county, member of that 
board until he voluntarily from its 
duties to assume the higher and more important 


and remained a 


withdrew 


obligations of State senator for the forty-ninth 
He has represented that sen-, 
atorial district for the last three years, and such 
has been his conduct in the legislature, and so 


senatorial district. 


faithfully and diligently has he looked after the 
interests not only of his constituents, but of the 
State at large, that his name has again been placed 
in nomination for another term. 

Speaking of the renomination of Senator Davis, 
a morning paper contains this just and forcible 
tribute: 

“ The principle that one good turn deserves an- 
other calls for the renomination of Senator George 
A. Davis, without any violence to the 
meaning of the word “good.” * * * The 
records of the Republican legislatures of the last 
three years would be considerably better if they 
were as good as Senator Davis’ record. In other 
words, Mr. Davis is a man whose influence tends 


doing 


to raise the standard of legislation and give the 
Republican party more to be proud of and less 
It is to be wished that there were 
more such Republicans in the legislature. The 
people cannot afford to do other than indorse 
strongly a man of whom this can be said.” 

The limits of this brief article forbid a more 
extended review of Senator Davis’ professional 
and political services; but it is no exaggeration to 


to explain. 


say that the future is bright before him, and that 
in politics, as in law, he is destined to attain a 
prominent place. Joun M. Hutt. 
WESLEY C. DUDLEY. 
Westey C. Duptey, the present assistant 
United States district attorney for the northern 


district district of New York, was born at Colden, 
Erie county, May 31, 1867. 

He worked at farming and taught district school, 
and thereby procured enough money to attend the 
Aurora Academy, from which he was graduated 
in 1888. 

He became principal of the Sardinia Union 
conducted during 1888-89, and 
later of the Union School in Alden, in 1889-90. 

At this time he was but little more than twenty- 
two years of age, and youthful in appearance. 

He became a candidate for the responsible posi- 
tion of school commissioner of the eight Erie 


School, which he 
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county “ south towns,” or third commissioner dis- 
trict. 


his friends in the district stood by him in the con- 


His success as an educator was such that 


vention, and he received the nomination. 

On this occasion the county itself went Demo 
cratic by a plurality of 2,000, but Mr. Dudley’s per 
sonal popularity carried him through in the face 
of his party’s defeat. 

He was the youngest man in the State holding 
that office, and filled the position with great credit 
for three years. 

Concluding to take up the profession of law, he 
declined a renomination, and began his law studies 
in the office of Rogers, Locke & Milburn, from 
which the was admitted to practice in 1894. The 
same year he was elected clerk of the board of 
supervisors of Erie county, and was twice re 
elected without opposition, serving until he re 
1897, to accept the 


signed, in September, 





WESLEY C. DUDLEY. 


appointment of assistant United States district 
attorney. 

A late striking evidence of Mr. Dudley's per 
sonal popularity in his district is shown in his 
selection in the nominating convention to the St 
Louis Republican national convention, to which 
he desired to go as a delegate, over the opposition 
of some of the party leaders. His credentials as a 
delegate carried into that body not only the 
youngest man in the assemblage, but one of the 
youngest that ever sat in one of our national con 
ventions. 

In 1895 he formed a copartnership with Milford 
W. Childs, son of Justice Henry A. Childs, of the 
Supreme Court, which still continues, under the 
firm name of Dudley & Childs. In 1895, Mr. 
Dudley married Floy B., only daughter of the late 
Austin N. Stickney, of Buffalo. 








HON. EDWARD K. EMERY. 

AMONG the younger members of the bar who i 
have recently been elevated to the bench in West- 
ern New York is Edward K. Emery. His early 
life up to his twentieth year was spent upon a farm, 
and his entire opportunities during this formative 


period were confined to the village school and an 





uncompleted course at the academy in East 


Aurora, Erie county. A short experience at win- 
ter teaching in a rural school, and a brief clerk- 


ship under conditions not inspiring, were all thi 


chances for growth and equipment offered to hin §& 
before he should be admitted to the bar at the age 
of twenty-five. r 

& 


From that time, in a life filled with many cares 
too busy for protracted reading, there was alway 
found in his professional work the same good 
judgment and care that is apparent in his work as 


a judge. He held office as one of our representa 





EDWARD K. EMERY. 


tives at Albany. He built up for himself a law 
His big heart and kindly 
manner naturally brought him many friends. He 


practice of his own. 


was easily chosen the Republican candidate for 
county judge in Erie county, and elected in spite 
| of a strenuous contest, marked in his entire con 


duct with dignity. 

While these things may be said in his praise, 
| above all the qualities they imply, one more im 
portant, perhaps hinted at, remains to be named 
Pure and simple as a man, trustworthy as an ad 
vocate and representative, true to every compact, 
fair in all relations to foe as to friend, he has 
earned to an extent unknown to himself the fame 
of an honest man. The writer of these words is 
but one of a community who could be made to 
believe of others, but not of him, that he could be 





swerved from a duty, or had acted 
E. L. PARKER 


improperly 
upon an unworthy impulse 
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CHARLES L. FELDMAN. 
\moNnG the leading members of the Erie couaty 


ar Charles L. Feldman occupies a prominent 


ice. Mr. Feldman was born in the city of Buf- 
ilo in 1863. He received his education in the 
ublic schools of his native city, and after spend 


ng several years in the study of law in the office 








CHARLES L. 


FELDMAN, 


the Hon. Joseph B. Carr, was admitted to the 


bar in 1884. Since that time, by industry and 
areful work in his profession, he has taken high 
rank as a lawyer of ability. 

From 1886 until 1890 Mr. Feldman was city 


Worthington 
\s city attorney he earned a high reputation as a 
1594, Hon 


Laughlin was elected corporation coun- 


ittorney under the Hon. William F. 


municipal lawyer, and in when the 


Frank C. 


sel, Mr: Feldman again received the appointment 


n the law department under Mr. Laughlin, and 


upon Mr. Laughlin’s elevation to the Supreme 
Court bench, Mr. Feldman was appointed to the 
office of corporation counsel to fill Mr. Laughlin’s 


unexpired term of two years 

\s corporation counsel Mr. Feldman discharged 
the responsible duties of that office with credit to 
himself and with full justice to the taxpayers oi 
the city. He won an enviable reputation as a con 
scientious and safe attorney, conducting the large 
and extensive business of the city in a skilful and 
prompt manner. It is conceded by the lawyers of 


the Buffalo bar that the city never had a more 


uccessful administration of its law department 


than the two years that Mr. Feldman was corpo- 
ration counsel. 

Mr. Feldman was one of those who believed that 
the city’s legal business should be attended to 1s 
carefully and conscientiously as any private law 


} 


usiness. 


| 





And while corporation counsel he gave | 


up his private law practice and devoted his whole 
time and energies to the city’s law business. 
i898, he engaged in 


built 


Since January 1, has been 


the private practice of law, and has up a 


large and paying law business. 

No man in Buffalo is better known than Charles 
He is 
League, of the Buffalo Press Club, of the Ellicott 
Mr 


Feldman has always been actively interested in the 


L. Feldman a member of the Republican 


Square Club and the various fraternal orders. 


his and has been an 


the 


public affairs of native city, 


active worker and supporter of Republican 
party and its candidates. 
NORMAN D. FISH. 
NorMAN Davip Fisu, the subject of this sketch, 
was born in 1869 at Malta, Saratoga county, N. Y. 
His 


dering on Saratoga lake, 


father was a farmer owning a large farm bor- 





and there his childhood 


days were spent. Being an only son, and his 
mother having died while he was very young, 
the companions of his youth were few, and 
caused him to early acquire thoughtful and 


habits, qualities which were to dis- 


His 
common 


independent 


tinguish him when he arrived at manhood. 


early education was obtained in the 


schools of his native town and at Ballston, where 
he gave such promise as a student that his father 


| decided to give him the benefit of a college educa- 





NORMAN D., FISH. 


He entered Union College in the fall of 1885, 
and immediately took high standing in his class. 
He matriculated in the scientific course, but hav- 
classics, with that 
always character- 
away from college 


tion. 


ing had some instruction in the 
rare good judgment which has 
ized him, he resolved to remain 
for one year and prepare for the classical course. 





es 
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This he did, and returning to college the following | brilliant success, and in the course of which he 


year, was graduated in 1890 with high honors. 

Having chossn the law as a profession, he en- 
tered the law office of Lemuel B. Pike, of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., and afterwards continued his legal 
studies in the office of Messrs. Foley & Wing, of 
the same place. He was an apt student, and early 
acquired the habit of making notes on all legal 
propositions which he examined, a practice which 
he still continues, and which he finds of great ad- 
vantage. 

He was admitted at the General Term held at 
Saratoga in September, 1892, and went to Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., in January, 1893, where he formed 
a partnership with John K. Patton and Dow Vro- 
man under the firm name of Patton, Vroman & 
Fish. The latter firm has been dissolved, and he 
is now a member of the firm of Sickmon, Forsyth, 
Vroman & Fish, having offices at Tonawanda and 
at Buffalo. 
wanda since 1895. 

Mr. Fish is unmarried, 
closely to his profession. 


and confines himself 
He is an indefatigable 
worker, and makes an exhaustive examination of 
all questions submitted to him. While at work he 
seems oblivious to all things outside of the matters 
under examination. His specialties are the prepa- 
ration and trial of causes and corporation law, and 
he enjoys the reputation of being one of the most 


successful of the young lawvers in Erie and Niag- 


ara counties, in both of which he has a large 
practice. He has the entire confidence of the 
community in which he lives, not only in matters 
cennected with his profession, but also in social, 
fraternal, political and business matters. In poli- 
tics Mr. Fish is an ardent Democrat, and is recog- 
nized as one of its leaders. Mr. Fish is a good 
conversationalist, a ready and eloquent speaker, 
and recognized by all as one of the coming men of 
Western New York. 


DAVID C. FITZGERALD 


Davip CARLTON FITZGERALD, with offices in the 
Erie County Bank building, Buffalo, N. Y., was 
born in Limerick, Ireland, June 8, 1860, of an old 
and distinguished family. He received his more 
advanced preliminary education in the Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland, Dublin, where he received the 
first and second degrees of arts, after which he 
entered Oxford University, England, where the 
degree of bachelor of arts was conferred on him, 
and from the law department of which he was 
called to the English bar, with the degree of bar- 
rister-at-law, in June, 1890, after a brilliant college 
career. One month later he entered the roya! 
navy with the rank of ensign, which he resigned 
nine months later to be admitted to the bar of 
New York, after which he commenced the prac- 
tice of law, mostly international, between the 
United States and England, which he pursued with 





He has been village attorney of Tona- 








—— -_ 

| e . A 
| traveled extensively in the European and Amer. : + 
can continents, doubling the intervening voyag a \ 
nineteen times. His achievements at the bar have a & 


been generally distinguished by brilliant display 
of forensic ability and unusual power as an orator 
and advocate, exhibiting a thorough mastery of 
his cases, with unsurpassed power as a cross- 
examiner, possessing an exhaustless fund of wit 
and depth of sarcasm. He is of athletic mold, with 
an indomitable will and a vigorous: constitution, and 
the possessor of numerous trophies won by him 
in the athletic arenas of his college days. He i 
quite an equestrian, and has been the ‘ero of 
numerous life-saving incidents. 











DAVID C. FITZGERALD. 


With a brilliant past, and the possessor of ex 
traordinary physical and intellectual powers, with 
temperate habits of life, an interesting future is 
assured to the subject of this sketch. 

Jno. L. Woopwarp, 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 


BENJAMIN F. FOLSOM. 
BENJAMIN F. Forsom is a young man who 
brings native ability and strong personal upright- 
ness to safeguard him in his chosen profession. 

He finished an education gained in the public | 
schools by graduating from the Buffalo City High 
School in 1889. Having chosen for his life work 
the profession of law, he was given admission to 
the office of Carl T. Chester, one of Buffalo’s 
prominent attorneys, where during a stay of two 
years he established a reputation for close appli- 
cation and devotion to duty, and as being pains- 
taking and conscientious in his work. During this 
time he was taking the course of professional stud- 
ies in the Buffalo Law School, from which he 
graduated in 1891, 
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For further professional training and metropoli- 

n experience he spent the year following in New 
York city, in the office of Bangs, Stetson, Tracy 
& MacVeagh, at the same time attending the law 
school of Columbia University. He was admitted 
to practice in June, 1892, at Buffalo, resuming pro- 
fessional work in the office of Mr. Chester, where 
he remained until 1894, when he opened his pres- 
ent office in the White building. During this 
further service with Mr. Chester the former good 

pressions were more than sustained. 











BENJAMIN F. 


FOLSOM, 


He is Democratic in politics, but takes no active 
interest, giving all his time to the building up of 


in 1894. In both office and school he was found 
a good worker and able to grasp and comprehend 
the detail and spirit of the work in hand. In 
October of the same year he was admitted to prac- 
tice at the General Term at Rochester. 

Soon after admission Mr. Foote opened an office 
for practice alone, which he still so conducts with 
satisfactory success. 

Robert B. Foote, Jr., is the son of ex-County 
Clerk Robert B. Foote and Mary (Kings Cott) 
Foote, and was born at Armor, Erie county, N. Y., 





~ re 








ROBERT B, 


FOOTE. JR 


~ 


October 26, 1869. 
Williams Academy, Buffalo, and at the Hamburg 


He was prepared for college at 





such a name and practice as a worthy ambition 
and devotion to his profession is already bringing, 
and will at no distant day fully assure him. 

Mr. Folsom was born at Folsomdale, Wyoming 
county, New York, February 1, 1870, and is a 
nephew of the late Oscar Folsom; who was acci- 
dentally killed while driving in 1875, 


that 


and was at 
time a member of the well-known firm of 
Lanning, Cleveland & Folsom. 


ROBERT B. FOOTE, JR. 

SoME time in 1892 the subject of this sketch 
made application to the firm of Parker & Hotch- 
kiss for admission to their office for the purpose 
Because of his 
bright face and winning manners he was immedi- 
ately accepted, and Robert B. Foote, Jr., was en- 


of taking up the study of law. 


rolled as an attaché of the office. 

The good impression of the firm was fully borne 
out in the young man’s capability, and the ready 
willingness and diligence with which everything 
assigned him was done. He also at the same time 
enrolled as a student in the law department of the 
Buffalo University, from which he was graduated 





Union School. He entered Cornell University in 
the fall of 1887, and was graduated with his class 
He there became 
a member of the Cornell chapter of the Delta Tau 
Delta fraternity, and in the Buffalo Law School of 


in the literary course in I89QI. 


| the Daniels chapter of Delta Phi. He is also a 
| member of the Fraternal Lodge 625, F. & A. M., 


and of the University Club of Buffalo. His genial, 
sunny nature and upright character have made 
him a favorite with the members of them all, and 
with all both socially and professionally who have 
coine to know him. 


CLINTON B. GIBBS 

Ciinton B. Gipss is the grandson of the late 
Asgill Gibbs, who was a lawyer of the “ equity 
a gentleman of the old school type. 
Clinton’s father was also a lawyer and a member 
of the Buffalo bar with Solomon G. Haven, the 
elder Clinton, Nathan K. Hall, and others of that 
brilliant company long since passed away. Young 
Gibbs was born in His early days were 
spent in school work, but vacation time found him 
employed in occupations of manual industry, ex-~ 


days” and 


3uffalo. 
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hibiting a practical turn in the lad’s make-up. His 
close observation of methods employed in homely 
but useful occupations has furnished him abundant 
mines of practical treasure, from which he has 
hammered out the details of many an intricate 


case. ‘“ The hoof of a well-shod horse is proot 
against a flinty road,” is a term of Ins own coin- 


ing. He makes it the base for an observation like 
this: “ The brain of a man developed by learning. 


like the muscles of an athlete, never fears contact 














CLINTON Bb. 


GIBBs, 
with the untrained foe.” After acquiring a classi 
cal education, Gibbs graduated at the Buffalo 
High School, and prepared himself to practice law 
at the bar of his native city, where he has re- 
mained for nineteen years employed in the active 
contests of a busy lawyer. A large acquaintance 
in the city’s social, commercial and political life 
commands him many desirable clients and a high 
While not 


he has compensation in the 


place at the bar. gifted with the 
“pearls of genius,” 
ability to give untiring labor to the work in hand. 
With juries in the trial-room he always meets 
with favor, and is rapidly gaining a reputation as 
securing the confidence of 


an advocate strong 


others in his cause. He declares that political 
aspirations, the common ambition of lawyers, dis- 
quiets the application necessary to.win cases, and 
enforce a client’s distrust. Therefore of late years 
he has laid aside political hopes for the more sub- 
stantial life of a working lawyer. 

He is very fond of educational matters, taking 
great interest in the municipal schools. He is now 
president of the Independent Club, a brilliant or- 
ganization of the brainy young men of the city in 
all walks of life, whose intellectual banquets are 
of wide renown. 





MOSES MONTEFIORE GOLDSTEIN 


is a respected member of the Buffalo bar. He at 
tends regularly to business and enjoys the confi 
dence of all who know him. He was born 

Titusville, Pa., September 1, 1875. He attends 


the public schools of Titusville, and jostled ar 
competed with the offspring of all classes and of 
many different nationalities. Here he early a 
quired or developed the habits of diligence and 
perseverance which are indispensable alike to the 
successful student or lawyer. 

In the spring of 1893 he graduated from th 
public schools of Titusville, prepared for Harvard 
University, which he entered the following fal 
After pursuing his academic studies for one yea 
at Harvard, he entered the Harvard Law Schoo! 
He applied himself to his legal studies with ac 
customed regularity, and enjoyed the respect and 


confidence of both his professors and fellow 


students. From the law school of Harvard Uni 
versity he received the degree of LL. B. in June 
1897. 

3uffalo, N. Y., 
and in September, 1897, entered the law office oi 
Wilcox & Miner, of that city. In January, 18908 
at Rochester, N. Y., he passed the examination for 


Mr. Goldstein was attracted to 


admission to the bar, and in the following Febru 
ary took the constitutional oath of office and the 








MOSES M. GOLDSTEIN, 


rank of attorney and counsellor-at-law. On April 
Ellicott 


and began the practice of 


1, 1898, he opened his present office in 
3uffalo, N. Y., 


his profession. 


square, 


Mr. Goldstein’s friends have no misgivings as to 
his future. stature, frank in 


speech and pleasant in manner, he regularly makes 


Tall and spare in 


an impression not readily forgotten by those 


whom he meets. In him these characteristics are 
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pled with ability and reliability and buttressed 

th industry, good habits and a thorough train- 
enviable guaranties of success in the prac- 

T. Hoae. 


e of law. GEORGE 


LINCOLN A. GROAT. 


incoLn A. Groat was born at Davenport, N. 


y.. on March 25, 1865. He has inherited the 


rdy qualities of a long line of American ances- 
Hamilton 


He graduated from College as 








LINCOLN A. GROAT, 


three 
ars thereafter was principal of Unadilla Acad 
emy, at Unadilla, N. Y. In October, 1893, he en 
tered the Buffalo Law School, and graduated in 
June, 1894. 
in one year he only displayed his usual capacity for 


valedictorian of the class of 1890, and for 


v¢ 


In the completion of the whole course 


hard and efficient work. 

Since his admission to the bar in June, 1894, Mr. 
Groat has been engaged in the practice of his pro 
at Buffalo, 
when he was employed as secretary and attorney 


fession except for about two years, 


for the Niagara Falls Power Company, at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


pany brought him into close contact with many 


His connection with the power com 


men of the widest reputation and influence in the 
business and financial world, and gained for him 
\n ac- 


tive participation in the actual management of the 


numerous valuable and influential friends. 


extensive interests of the company and its numer- 
ous allied industries gave him a wide experience 
in the practice of corporation law. Although at 
present engaged in the active practice of his pro- 
fession, Mr. Groat still retains his interest in and 
official connection with the company as its secre- 
tary. 


In 1897 Mr. Groat became the junior member of 


again removed to Buffalo. His senior partners 
are the Hon. James A. Roberts, the present State 
comptroller, and Hon. Tracy C. Becker, sketches 
of both of whom appear elsewhere in this number 
of the JOURNAL. 

Mr. Groat possesses a remarkably clear and log- 
ical mind, and can grasp the real point of a case at 
once. He is always faithful in his efforts to serve 
his clients by every honorable means. In addition 
to the scholar’s love of the law as a scientific study, 
he has the business man’s equally valuable knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the practical affairs of the 
day. He has native ability in abundance, but 1s 
always guided by his deliberate good judgment 
rather than by his first impression of a case. 
FRANK GIBBONS. 


HON. HENRY H. GUENTHER 


Henry H. GueNTHER was born in the city of 
Buffalo, N. Y., January 29, 1862. He is of German 
descent, and inherits from his parents those social 
fairness and honesty, which have gained 
the and of all with 
whom he has social or business relations. 


qualities, 


for him respect confidence 


He attended the public schools of his native 
city, afterwards took a select literary course at 


Youngstown, Ohio. Having chosen the law as 














HENRY 


Ii. GUENTHER, 


his profession, in order to fully qualify himself for 
the work before him he entered the University of 
Michigan, and graduated as L. B. in 1881. Shortly 
after graduating he entered the office of Giles E. 
Stillwell, then city Buffalo, 
him his 


and re- 
term 


attorney of 
until the 
office, and so thoroughly had he mastered the de- 
tails of that office that he was retained by Mr. 
Stillwell’s successor during his official term. 

In 1887 he was admitted to the bar, and imme- 


mained with close of of 





the firm of Roberts, Becker, Messer & Groat, and 





diately commenced the practice of his profession 
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in Buffalo, where he has since continued to prac- 
tice with marked success. 

In 1886, at the early age of twenty-four years, he 
was elected as representative of the State legis- 
lature on the Democratic ticket, was subsequently 
re-elected, and continued to represent his district 
in the State consecutive 
terms, during which time he served as chairman 
and member of the important committees of the 
assembly, and was recognized as one of the lead- 
ers of his party in that body. 

As a lawyer he is careful, painstaking and com- 
petent. Early in his practice he became chiefly 
employed with office work, as also in matters 
pertaining to the management of estates, and has 
for many years made that kind of work a specialty. 
His knowledge in all matters growing out of that 
kind of professional work, coupled with his repu- 
tation for honesty and fair dealings, have secured 
for him a large and lucrative practice. 

For recreation he is a devout follower of Izaak 
Walton, and in the fascinating pastimes of fishing 
and hunting he has taken more than the ordinary 
interest. He is a director of the Buffalo Yacht 
Club and Buffalo Camera Club, a member of the 


legislature for seven 


Adirondack League Club and of many other social 
and fraternal organizations, and is a general favor- 
ite among the members of them all. 

In social intercourse we know no more agree- 
able companion; in business we know no more 
honorable man. 

Having been his classmate while a student at the 
University of Michigan, and intimately associated 
with him for many years since that time, it is with 
pleasure we contribute the foregoing, glad to 
count him as a friend, and proud to regard him as 
a professional brother. O. L. SNYDER. 


HON. ALBERT HAIGHT. 

‘“‘ Stow to judgment, seeks the truth, is just, and 
sure.” 

“What may be said of Judge Haight?” was 
asked of a distinguished member of the Buffalo 
bar. 

Without a moment’s hesitation came the above 
splendid tribute, a tribute to inspire which in the 
hearts of his fellow-men might well command the 
liie-work of an older man. For twenty-six years, 
through the avenues of the County Court, the Su- 
preme Court, the General Term and the Court of 
Appeals, 
years to the upbuilding of a judicial character that 
places his name among the most honorable of the 
jurists of the State. 
judge of Erie county, but before he had finished 


he has given the strength of his best 


In 1872 he was elected county 


his first term he was elected to fill the position of 


a justice of the Supreme Court for the eighth 
judicial district. 
his great judicial aptitude, made him an associate 
justice of the General Term of the Supreme Court 


Governor Cleveland, appreciating 





for the fifth department. When the second division 
of the Court of Appeals was formed, Governor 
Hill named him as one of the associate judges of 
that court. Upon the dissolution of this court 
Governor Flower reappointed him to the General 
Term. He remained in that position until his 
election to the Court of Appeals on the Republican 
State ticket in 1894. It is a striking evidence of 
the judge’s general popularity that on the expira 
tion of his first term of office in the Supreme 
Court, in 1890, the Democrats of the 
judicial district did him the honor of a joint re- 
nomination with the Republicans. 


eighth 














ALBERT 


HAIGHT. 


Practically the whole of Judge Haight’s active 
life has been given to the service of the State. He 
was scarcely thirty years of age when the first 
judicial honors were conferred upon him. 

Albert Haight was born at Ellicottville, Febru- 
ary 20, 1842, and on November 20, 1864, was mar- 
ried to Angelina Waters, of Westfalls, N. Y. He is 
3uffalo Club and of the Fort 
Orange Club, of Albany, and with his family re- 
sides at Buffalo. 


a member of the 


sae WILLIAM W. HAMMOND 


WiLi1amM W. Hammonp is one of Buffalo’s best- 
known and esteemed lawyers. His success is due 
to his own energy and perseverance. Born in 
Hamburg, Erie county, N. Y., in 1831, his boy- 
hood days were spent upon his father’s farm. He 
attended the local schools during his younger 
years, then the select school at Irving, Chautauqua 
county. The desire for education was strong in 
the young Hammond of that day, when at fourteen 
and fifteen years of age he had to walk six miles 
each day from his home in Brant, Erie county, to 
the Irving school and return. Later he was a stu- 
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nt at the Fredonia Academy, and so at sixteen 
found he was equipped for the arduous work 
teaching, which he followed for a period of four 
rs, with good results to his scholars and him- 
Then came the legal studies, the ambition to 

a lawyer, and not thinking at that time of the 
higher honors that were to be his. The latter part 
his legal studies was carried on as a clerk in the 
well-known office of Messrs. Sawin & Lockwood, 
3uffalo, and he was admitted to the bar in 
June, 1861, and at once commenced the practice of 
aw, first at Angola, in Erie county. Mr. Ham- 
mond had not only the varied experience of the 
student of the schools, the clerk in the law office, 
and the practitioner at the bar; he had also, during 
several years previous to his admission to the bar, 
been a member of the national guard of the State 


f New York. In 1863 he went out with his regi- 


ment, the Sixty-seventh National Guard, to Har- 
risburg, Pa. There he was mustered into the 
United States service as first lieutenant. He after- 


wards became captain of Company C, and retired 


ter fourteen years of service and membership in 


that regiment. 
After his return to Farnham, in 1864, he was 
largely engaged in the lumber business and in a 
saw-mill which he successfully conducted in ad 
dition to his other work. 
His practice of law continued, and for ten years 
he represented his town in the board of 


isors of Erie county. 


super- 





Ww. 


W. HAMMOND. 


Mr. Hammond was always an earnest supporter 
f the Republican party, and always contributed 





y. In 1877 he 


lled 


and was 


( 
his efforts to the success of that part 
was elected county judge of Erie county, and fi 
that office with ability for twelve years, 
re-elected twice thereafter to that important office, 
his duties having always been discharged to the 





satisfaction of the members of the bar, the liti- 


gants in his court and to the constituency by 
whom he had been three times elected to the 
bench. Since his retirement, after his last term of 


office, in 1890, he has resumed the practice of law 
in Buffalo, and has been a resident of the city 
since 1878. 


EUGENE W. HARRINGTON. 

THE subject of the following sketch is an in- 
stance of one in many of the young men in com- 
mercial life who have been impelled by a desire 
stronger than all ties of former arrangement and 





EUGENE W. 


HARRINGTON. 


calculations to give up commercial for the pro- 
fessional life, and have afterward found that 
promptings of the indefinable were wiser than the 
acumen of those who planned. Eugene W. Har- 
rington is an example of this kind. He was edu- 
cated at the Genesee and Wyoming Seminary and 
Attica Union School, and for several years de- 
voted his time to teaching. He came to Buffalo 
in 1889 as cashier for the United States Express 
Company. The promptings of a desire to study 
law impelled him to devote all leisure time to its 
reading, and in law books he found rest and recrea- 
tion from the hours of application in his ap- 
pointed work. Finally concluding to cut all ties 
that bound him to commercial life, he registered as 
a law student in the office of Swift, Weaver & 
Marcus, attorneys and counsellors at law, and at 
the same time registered with the Buffalo Law 
School, from which he was graduated in the class 
Mr. Harrington was admitted to the bar 
in 1896, and has since been successfully engaged 
in the conduct of a general practice. The clientage 
which he has, and the very flattering success ob- 
tained from the first two years of practice, argues 


of 1893. 
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strongly for the ability of the subject of 
sketch. 
Masonry, being a thirty-second degree Mason and 
No. 20, 


1866. 


our 
Mr. Harrington is an ardent worker in 
a member of Lake Erie Commandery, 
Knights 
His father, 
Alexander, Genesee county, N. Y. 


Templar. He was born May 30, 


Andrew B. Harrington, resides at 
His ancestors 
came from New Hampshire into the central part 
of New York State in the early part of the cen- 
In 1862 


cavalry service and served through to the close of 


tury. Andrew B. Harrington joined the 


the war in Burnside’s corps of the Army of the 
Potomac. 


WILLIAM M. HAWKINS 


Down in Orleans county, at Medina, in 1850, 
William M. Hawkins was born of honest parents, 
lineage on his father’s side extending from sub- 
stantial English ancestry. William’s early life was 


hard and laborious. His father being in circum- 








WILLIAM M. HAWKINS. 


stances compelling economy, was unable to give 
his young son those advantages so unappreciat- 
ingly cast aside by many boys heedless of the 
value of early education. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, young Hawkins, early realizing that oppor- 
tunity is largely the creation of pluck and am- 
the 
undaunted 


bition, set to work to weave strands of his 


own fortune. He acquired by deter- 
mination a good common school education in his 
native village. Upon this foundation he builded 
his legal education in the law office of Stanley E 
Filkins, of Medina, 


1as never had an abler legal mind. 


than whom Orleans county 
\fter practic- 
ing at the Orleans bar a short time Mr. Hawkins 
opened an office in Buffalo, and from that time 
until now has won distinction as a safe and shrewd 


counsellor. His clients and friends fondly know 








him as “ genial William,” and his cheer is of the 


kind contagious. 


He is a firm Republican in poli 


tics, and for some has 


the 
statistics for the port of Buffalo. 


years very successfully 
administered office of the collector of canal 


Ciinton B. Grpss 


LUCIAN HAWLEY.’ 


Lucian HAwLey is one of the very few still 
spared by the great reaper whose professtonal as 
sociations carry him back to the days of Fillmors 
& Haven, Barker, Hawley & Sill, Clinton & Smith 


and others of the strong men of Buffalo’s early 


bar, two generations ago. 

In 1840, ten years before Millard Fillmore came 
to the presidency, Lucian Hawley was a law stu 
Fillmore & 


years was managing clerk and kept their books 


dent in Haven’s office, and for fom 


Mr. Hawley is now over eighty years old, but he 


would scarce be taken for more than sixty-five, so 








LUCIAN HAWLEY. 
° 
the active 


daily attention to business as he did twenty years 


well preserved is he. He gives same 


ago. After his admission to the bar, in 1844, he 
began practice at Buffalo in copartnership with 
Isaiah T. Williams, and in 1846 with Nelson K 
Hopkins, the firm being Williams, 
the firm 


Hopkins & 
and Mr 


Hawley associated himself with his brother, Seth 


Hawley. In 1847 dissolved, 


C., until 


collector 


1849, when he was appointed a deputy 
Dut 
ing the fifties Mr. Hawley was in the law office of 


the 


of customs for the Buffalo district. 


John Ganson, who has left a memory with 





* Explanatory — Mr. Hawley’s father wasa Bible reader and 


named his boy after the Roman paragrapher who lampooned 


St. Paul. That worthy had no other name, and spelled it 
Lucian, and this one has felt bound to stand by the old man’s 
choice, altho’ he thinks if his father had looked at Lucian as he 
has, the boy might have had another name 
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older attorneys of Buffalo as a legal giant of that 


time. For eleven years, from 1865 to 1876, Mr. 
Hawley was engaged in the United States internal 
revenue service. In 1873 he was appointed by 


President Grant supervisor of internal revenue of 
the State of New York, with headquarters in New 
York city. 

ntal in producing the downfall of the famous 


In this capacity he was largely instru- 


which originated at St. Louis, 
all the This 


Mr. Hawley had charge of 


‘whiskey ring,” 
but 
occurred in 1875. 


which extended over country. 


the 
raid at St. Louis, and through him and other Fed 
eral officers the government indicted 238 persons 
and brought into court about three and a half mil 


1 


dollars’ worth of This work 





I seized property. 
had been so well done that during the fall after the 
the secretary of 


San 


the 
to 


raid sent 
to 


whiskey ring existing on the Pacific coast. 
3 : § 


St. Louis 
Mr. 


treasury 


Hawley Francisco break up the 
Owing to the political prominence of many per- 
it 
they were able to place in his way, he saw that 


sons connected with and the great difficulti- 


success could hardly attend his work, and he re 


— 
ry 


signed in February, 1876 and returned east, but 


request remained in office until May, when he 


returned to Buffalo. He has since been engaged 
in the practice of law and in managing estates 


He 
spected by 


man of the highest integrity and re 
all. 
Moreau, Saratoga county, N. Y. 


is 2 
Mr. Hawley was born November 
He 


was educated at Glens Falls and in Buffalo, having 


8 1818, in 


removed to Buffalo in 1837, where he has since 
resided. Mr. Hawley has been three times mar- 
3uffalo, April 


of 


ried, first to Irene Burt Leech, of 
to Helen 
Falls, January 16, 1857; and third to Lida Williams 
December 18, 1877. 


19, 1848; second Goodrich, Glens 
Jennings, of Washington city, 

By his first marriage he had one son, George B., 
a wholesale dealer in plumbers’ supplies, of Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, and a daughter, B. (Mrs 


Charles W. Jennings), of Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Irene 


OREL L. HERSHISER. 


Ore. L. Hersuiser, born at Shelby, Richland 
county, Ohio, in the year 1856, a graduate of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, at Lansing, with 
in the year 1884, and a student 


at law and clerk in the office of McMillan, Gluck, 


the degree of B. S., 


Pooley & Depew during the years 1889 to 1893, 
was admitted to the bar of the State of New York 
on June 5, 1801. 

The story of Mr. Hershiser’s early life is similar 


to 


that of so many of the sterling men who have 
shaped and at 
tained to positions of honor and eminence in the 
represent the 
He 


sense 


molded their own fortunes and 


city, state and nation, and who 
is 


of 


highest standard of American citizenship. 
a self-made man in the truest and best 

the term. When he was six years old his parents 
removed to northwestern Ohio —a region at that 











to settlement — 


where they began to hew and form a home out of 


time but recently opened up 


the wilderness. Thus at an early age the subject 


of this sketch became acquainted with the labor 


of reclaiming a farm from the primeval forest 
and some of the varied and not altogether poetical 
experiences and incidents of pioneer life. His 


early education was obtained at the country district 
school during the brief winter terms, supplemented 
by a limited course in the academic department of 


the village school. Laboring on a Michigan farm, 


he earned and saved sufficient means to enter upon 
at the Michigan Agricultural Col- 


where by teaching school or en- 


a college course 
lege at Lansing, 
gaging in other employment during vacations, and 
by the practice of rigid economy, he was able to 
The 
resolute purpose, independence of character and 
to the 


prosecute his studies to graduation. same 


fidelity to duty have marked his career 


present time. 








OREL 


L, HERSHISER, 

His early associations instilled in him a love for 
rural life and pursuits, and the natural sciences 
pertaining thereto. Economic entomology, with 
especial reference to apiculture, has become his 
chief recreation for the time he can spare from his 
legal business, and his keen perception and close 
observation have made him an expert and acknowl- 
edged atithority on the life and habits of bees and 
This 


On several occasions, while yet 


apiculture generally. fact has been repeat- 
edly recognized. 
a student, his services were sought to formulate 
and superintend apiarian exhibits for several large 
In 1892 he 
was prevailed upon by the board of general man- 
of the New York State at the 
World’s Fair at Chicago to represent, in a fitting 


expositions in this and other States. 


agers exhibit 
manner, the extensive apicultural interests of New 
York State, his appointment to this responsible 
position having been recommended by the New 
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York State Bee-Keepers’ Association, of which he 
is a‘member. He was awarded a World’s Fair 
medal for the general and educational excellence 
of the exhibit he had installed. 

Since his admission to the bar he has been ac- 
tively engaged in the practice of law, meeting with 
exceptional success. His well-known studious 
habits and the conscientious, thorough and ex- 
haustive manner in which he deals with all matters 
undertaken by him, assures a continuing and ever 
increasing professional prosperity. 

- Cuartes A. PooLey. 


GEORGE C. HILLMAN. 


GrorGE C. H1LLMAN was born at Buffalo, N. Y., 
March 2, 1873. He attended the public schools of 
the city and was admitted to the High School. 
After one year’s study at the High School he was 
compelled to leave school, at the age of fifteen 
years, to earn his living. He entered one of the 
reputable business houses of Buffalo and was soon 
made cashier. Not long after he was offered a 
position with the American Press Association, 
which position he held until he was admitted to 
the bar. 

During the time that he was thus employed he 
continued to study high school subjects, and at- 
tended the Night High School. He was gradu- 
ated from the Central High School in 1894. 








GEORGE C. HILLMAN. 


He studied law, serving his clerkship in the 
office of George J. Arnold, and attending the lec- 
tures of the Buffalo Law School, from which in- 
stitution he was graduated in May, 1806. He was 
admitted to the bar at Rochester, N. Y., in the 
following November, and immediately commenced 
the active practice of the law, in which practice 
he has met with more than average success. Mr. 
Hillman was offered the charge of the law depart- 











ment of the Bell Telephone Company, in Buffalo, 
in May, 1898, accepted it and is now in charge of 
the same. 

Mr. Hillman is a man of good qualifications and 
is bound to succeed in his chosen profession. His 
taste for literature and music is cultivated, and 
he finds his pleasures outside of the law in those 
fields. ARTHUR W. HICKMAN. 


HON. CHARLES W. HINSON. 

JupceE CHarLtes W. HINson, one of the two 
Municipal Court judges of the city of Buffalo, was 
elected to that office in 1892. In that fall he had 
the unanimous Democratic nomination for Muni 

















CHARLES W. HINSON. 


pal Court judge, and was one of the two or three 
with the popular strength to escape the general 
party defeat at that election. He succeeded the 
late George S. Wardwell, who had served twelve 
years. Judge Hinson has made a model jurist, 
having been a hard and faithful worker, using excel 
lent judgment, and his rulings are always fair. li 
on a question of fact he finds himself compelled to 
rule against an attorney, he never fails to show 
him the courtesy of giving a reason for so doing, 
a courtesy not always accorded from the bench. 
We have never seen the same conscientious devo- 
tion to duty displayed by the incumbent of any 
office as Judge Hinson brings to the discharge of 
his. During the more than six years since taking 
this judgeship, he has never been absent from his 
office at the court-room a day. In or out of 
session he is always there for attention to 
anything that may be presented. Judge Hin 
son’s professional experience dates from May, 
1866, when he was admitted to practice from 
the office of Galusha Parsons, whose desk, then 
used for many years, the judge owns and treasures 
as a valuable souvenir of the olden time. 
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He practiced alone until January, 1888, when a 
partnership was entered into with Hon. Matt 
which continued until he 
the bench, January 1, 1893. 
Judge Hinson attracted public attention by his 
inagement of the case of the raiding Fenians, 
who, under Gen. O’Neill, invaded ‘Canada at Fort 
1866. 
who were charged with violating the neutrality 
ws. Judge Hinson, then practicing less than 
a year, instituted habeas corpus proceedings, which 
brought matters up with a round turn, and the men 
released. 


ires. took his 


seat 


Erie in There were 28 officers and 400 men 


were As a reward his party friends saw 
his nomination and election that fall to the 
assembly. He was the youngest member, then 


just twenty-one years of age, and is thought to 
have been the youngest who up to that time had 

d the honor of a seat in that body. Judge Hin- 
son was born at Buffalo, N. Y., November 20, 
1844. 

His father, George Hinson, was born on the 
island of Heligoland in 1818, and his mother in 
Ireland the same year. He was educated in the 
public schools and the Buffalo High School, and 
immediately took up the study of law. 


HON. NELSON K. HOPKINS. 

Netson K. Hopxins, who has been familiar to 
Buffalonians for more than half a century, was 
born at Williamsville, Erie county, N. Y., on the 
2d of March, 1816. He was the son of Gen. Tim- 
othy S. Hopkins, who settled in Williamsville in 
1800. 

Mr. Hopkins organized a militia company in his 
young days, and during the Patriot War of 1837- 
38 had command at Black Rock. He was educated 
at the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary at Lima, N. Y.., 
and was graduated from Union College in 1842. 
He studied law in the office of the Hon. E. G. 
Spaulding, and in 1845 was admitted to the bar in 
the city of New York, and since that time he has 
practiced in Buffalo, excepting four years spent in 
public service at Albany. He has held many pub- 
lic trusts, and always with credit to himself. His 
municipal friends have honored him at various 
times by making him swpervisor, alderman and 
fire commissioner, and President Andrew Johnson 
ippointed him collector of internal revenue 
the thirtieth district of New York in 1866. 

Without his knowledge or consent, the Buffalo 
delegation presented his name to the Republican 
State convention in 1871 as a candidate for State 
comptroller. An interesting item in this connec- 
tion, which we have never seen in print, is related. 
Mr. Hopkins and ex-President Fillmore, who were 
trustees of the Grosvenor Library, were arranging 


for 


books in that institution, when a telegram was 


handed to Mr. Hopkins announcing his nomina- 


‘ 


ion for State comptroller. Mr. Hopkins turned 








the telegraph office and decline the nomination.” 
Mr. Fillmore replied: ““ Don’t do it, Mr. Hopkins. 
Remember that it was from that office I went to 
the presidency.” Mr. Fillmore’s council prevailed; 
Mr. Hopkins was elected; and upon his renomina- 
tion in 1873 was the only candidate upon the Re- 
publican ticket elected. 

Prior to Mr. Hopkins’ administration over six 
million dollars had been wrongfully taken from 
the sinking fund of the State. During his four 
years of service this amount was restored and the 
State debt reduced by nearly twenty millions of 
dollars. 

Governor John A. Dix, who came into office on 
the first day of January, 1873, concurred so heart- 
ily in Mr. Hopkins’ report, made at that time, as 

» make it the subject of a special message to the 
legislature. His reports were widely commended 
and commented upon by the press of the State 











NELSON K. HOPKINS. 


regardless of party as the most comprehensive 
and valuable that had ever emanated from the 
comptroller’s office up to that time. 

At the close of Mr. Hopkins’ term as comptroller 
he returned to Buffalo and resumed the practice 
of the law. He has had associated with him at 
various times in his law practice some of the best 
lawyers practicing at the Buffalo bar, the last firm 
name being Hopkins & White, composed of Mr. 
Hopkins and the Hon. Truman C. White, justice 
of the Supreme Court. Since the dissolution of 
this firm, some ten years ago, Mr. Hopkins has 
practiced alone. 

FREDERICK HOWARD 

FREDERICK Howarp is a self-made man. His 
career tells us what the public schools of our 
country, and the ordinary opportunities open to 
every boy, may develop in the way of a man. 


to Mr, Fillmore and said: “I am going down to | Born in 1855, at East Aurora, Erie county, edu- 
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cated in the district schools of his town and in t'te 
academy at Aurora, Erie county, the hard work he 
did as a boy to get his education prepared him 
for the hard work he was to do as a man in his 


profession. 











FREDERICK 


HOWARD. 


In 1875 he began the study of law in Buffalo with 
Milo A. Whitney, a lawyer enjoying a good prac 
tice. Mr. Howard was admitted to the bar in 1878, 


and soon after formed a copartnership with his 


instructor, Mr. Whitney, which continued for sev 
Still later he became the senior mem 
firm of Howard & Clark, a firm doing 
a solid law business and representing substantial 
Both Mr. Howard Mr. Clark are 


irequently referees in important cases. Neither 


eral years. 
ber of the 
clients. and 
claims to be a specialist in the law, but each under 
field 
Never 


theless, in real estate, in the law appertaining to 


takes to care for his elients. in whatever of 


legal investigation he is required to go. 


mechanics’ liens, and in banking and commerci1! 
law, Mr. Howard has had the greatest experience 
and the greatest success. Without claiming for 
him the genius or the brilliant qualities voucia 

4 


safed to a few of the profession only, it may wel 


that Mr. the 
backbone of the projession, daily doing its work 


be said Howard represents very 


for the business men of the country. Such men as 
Mr. Howard, of unimpeachable character, unques- 
tioned habits, persistent industry and downright 
honesty, give the bar that standing in every com 
munity which it will always retain as long as the 
These 
mind 


great bulk of its work is done by such men. 
are the men that Daniel Webster had in 
when he said of them that they work hard, live 


well, and die poor, although the last result is not 


so common or necessary now, in these days of 


larger opportunities, as it was in the New England 
of Daniel Webster, at the time of which he spoke 





Mr. Howard is much interested in the Congre- 
gational Church, of which he is a member. He is 
{ the Buffalo Children’s 
Aid Society, and was for several years secretary of 


a trustee and secretary o 


Suiits 5: 


the Buffalo Orphan Asylum. In these charitable 
institutions he has occupied responsible positions, 
and they have profited largely by Iws advice and 
work. The work done by such men, for such in- 
reward, is the all-suft 


wl 


stitutions, without fee or 


cient answer to the slur of the unthinking 
they suggest that a lawyer will not work without 
or reward. 


fee To the true lawyer the reward 


comes in the bettered condition of mankind and 
the esteem in which the public continue to hold his 
noble profession. 

Mr. Howard has been a Republican all his hi 
He 3uffa 
and has been elected to represent that ward in 


the 


resides in the twenty-fourth ward of 
the 
board of because 


supervisors, independent 


minded Republicans, who constitute such a larg 
percentage of the voting population of this ward, 
believe it important to be represented in such an el 
office by a man who will truly represent the tax 
payers of so wealthy and important a constituency 
Mr. Howard is not an office-seeker, but it is prob 
able that this is not the last public office he will | 


fill at 





the instance of his fellow-citizens. 
ADELBERT Moot 
CHARLES MARTIN HUGHSON. 
Martin HvuGuson born 
Suffalo, N. Y., August 25, 1875, 
graduating from the public schools of Buffalo en 


CHARLES was in 


city of and aiter 


tered upon a law clerkship with Sprague, Morey, 








CHARLES M. HUGHSON. 


Sprague & Brownell in August, 1890, and 


con 
M 
Norris Morey in September, 1894, at which time 


tinued with that firm until the withdrawal of 





he began a course in the Buffalo Law School, and 
entered the office of Mr. Morey. 
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May, 1896, he graduated from the Buffalo 
School with high honors, receiving the de- 
of LL. B. and capturing one of the Daniels 
larships for writing one of the two best theses 
is class. He also had the honor of being 
cted class president. He was admitted to the 
in July of 1897, and continued as managing 
clerk for Mr. Norris Morey until June of 1808, 
when he established an office for the general prac 
t of law in Buffalo, N. Y., and in August of the 
same year he entered into a partnership with one 
of his classmates, William R. Daniels, under the 
firm name of Hughson & Daniels 
JAMES M. HUMPHREY 
For nearly half a century James M. Humphrey 
has occupied a distinguished position at the bar of 
State of New York. He was admitted to prac 
tice in 1847, and pursued his profession in the vil- 
age of East Aurora until 1856, when he was 
elected district attorney of the county of Erie 
his office he filled with marked ability, and im 
mediately took rank among the prominent trial 
yers of the Erie county bar. In 1863 he was 
elected State senator to succeed the Hon. John 
Ganson, and before his term of office as State 
senator expired he was elected representative in 
congress, in November, 1864, and was re-elected 
to congress, serving two full terms. 
His legislative experience in this State and 
tion extended over a large portion of the Civil 
War and over the entire reconstruction period 
} 


| 





2 
cu 


JAMES M. HUMPHREY. 


In 1871 he was appointed by Governor Hoffman 


judge of the Superior Court of Buffalo. 


Judge Humphrey was always at his best in the 
& J ) 


rial of causes. His great good judgment, knowl 
] «11 
edge all 


witl 
1 
| 


of- human nature and experience 1 


classes of men made him a most powerful advo 





+ f 
ol 


t 


he 


few, if any, men were more constantly engaged in 


time 


and during 


cate, his active practice 
the trial courts. 


He 


profession in 1895 


Nis 


always been a leader 


the of 


He |] 


has 
of the Democratic party, and a powerful advocate 


withdrew from active practice 


it 
ts 


principles in its conventions and at its politi 


cal meetings. 


JOHN W INGRAM. 


Joun Wuarton INGRAM Philadel- 
Pa. March His father, John 
Ingram, is a member of one of the old and well- 
Ella F. 


a descendant of the Huguenot family 


was born 
1861. 


In 


phia, on i, 


city; his mother, 


known families of that 


Guier, 


Was 





JOHN W. INGRAM. 

of that name and of the Corbits of Delaware. The 
the de- 
scended have been known since colonial times as 
Mr. 


was spent in his native city, 


members of families from which he is 


statesmen and lovers of right and justice. 
Ingram’s early life 
schools 

High 


an institution conferring college degree 


where he passed through the grammar 


and completed his studies at the Central 


School 
He was a hard student, and often carried off the 
honors ot his cl \fter leaving school, he, in 
1877, made his first acquaintance with commercial 


iss 


life in the office of his cousin, Lovering Wharton, 
who was engaged in business as an iron manutfac- 
turer. After remaining there for about two years 
he received an offer of a professorship in Paine’s 
Business College, in New York city, and con- 
cluded to try life in the metropolis. The following 
year Mr. Ingram entered the office of the Railroad 
Trunk Line Commission, where he remained four 


tisfaction that, though still a 





years, giving such si 
very young man, he was made chief of one of the 


departments within eighteen months after his en- 
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trance. In 1880 Mr. Ingram married Miss Anna 
A. Sheilds, the daughter of George W. Sheilds, an 
iron and steel importer and one of New York’s 
time-honored citizens. In 1883 Mr. Ingram sev- 
ered his connection with the Trunk Line Commis- 
sion to enter the law department of Columbia 
University. In 1885, after two years spent under 
the tuition of Hon. Theodore W. Dwight and his 
co-instructors, Mr. Ingram was graduated, and left 
college with a sound knowledge of the principles 
of the law. Concluding that an ambitious man 
should cast his lot with the citizens of a young and 
vigorous community, Mr. Ingram came to Buf- 
falo in the fall of 1885, and entered the office of 
Clinton & Clark, where he passed his clerkship 
and was admitted to the bar in October, 1886. The 
following March he was taken into the partner- 
ship, the firm name becoming Clinton, Clark & 
Ingram. Seven years later this firm was dissolved 
by the withdrawal of Mr. Ingram, who in 1894 
became the senior member of the new firm of 
Ingram & Mitchell, the firm during the present 
year becoming Ingram, Mitchell & Williams. 

Mr. Ingram’s experience in general business be- 
fore entering upon his professional ,career has 
especially equipped him as a careful and shrewd 
adviser, his counsel being sought by some of the 
most prominent commercial and insurance firms. 
There is at the bar of Buffalo no closer student 
than he, and during the last fifteen years he has 
devoted much time and attention to federal prac- 
tice, to which, for various reasons, few practition- 
ers give attention, and especially on the equity side 
of the court. Because, also, of the large admiralty 
business handled by Mr. Ingram’s firm, he has be- 
come a recognized authority in Western New 
York upon maritime law and marine insurance. 

Mr. Ingram has always been a pronounced Re- 
publican and taken an active part in politics 





FREDERICK 8S. JACKSON. 


East of Holland village, Erie county, N. Y., 
there is a high hill. From its summit on a clear 
day can be seen Lake Erie and Buffalo, twenty- 
five miles away. Around it is a mass of tumbled 
hills, intersected by fruitful valleys. On the high- 
est point there is a farm, surrounded by willow 
hedges, and on this farm Frederick Saxon Jack- 
son was born December 20, 1865. His father was 
of New England stock and his mother of Scotch 
descent. Three weeks after his birth his father 
died, and his mother struggled on as best she 
could with the remnant of the farm left her. 

When Frederick was eight years of age his 
mother moved to Holland village, where he at- 
tended the village school and performed any sort 
of hard work that would earn him an honest 
penny, so that before he was ten years old he was 
practically self-supporting. 

When thirteen years of age he entered his 








brother’s store as clerk, and remained there three 
years. For the next three years he managed the 
branch store at Protection, and under his direction 
it paid the owner $1,500 a year above all expenses. 
The poverty of his education bore heavily upon 
him, and with his customary energy he set himself 
to improve it. 

He first attended Bryant’s Business College, and 
was graduated from that institution October 6, 
1886. This only stimulated to better work, and 
refusing tempting offers as bookkeeper he entered 
the Buffalo High School, where he remained until 
he commenced the study of law with Green & 
Marcy, at that time one of the prominent law 
firms of Buffalo. While with this firm he was 
graduated from the law department of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, March 28, 1891. During his course 
of law study he was appointed special deputy clerk 
of Erie county under Hon. Charles A. Orr, and 
acted as clerk of the Supreme Court in that office. 





FREDERICK S, JACKSON, 


Several days before admission to the bar he 
entered into copartnership for the practice of law 
with Ferdinand Duckwitz and Wallace Thayer, 
under the firm name of Duckwitz, Thayer & Jack 
son, which partnership still continues. 

And what manner of lawyer has he made? An 
examination of the court calendar will show that 
the firm of Duckwitz, Thayer & Jackson rank 
among the leading trial lawyers of Buffalo. In 
this well-earned success Mr. Jackson has played 
his part. Cases requiring the best legal knowl- 
edge and skilled handling have been entrusted to 
him, and his clients have realized that they did 
not mistake the boy who weighed sugar and meas- 
ured calico in the village store. 

Notable among the cases that this early ac- 
quaintance gave him was the Leonard Worster 
case against the W. N. Y. & P. R. R. Co., which 
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went through all the courts to the Court of Ap- 
succeeding in each court and carrying a 
verdict of $7,746.95. 

\side from his acute mental qualities, Mr. Jack- 
n's chief charm consists in that perennial good 
nature that wins every one. 


co 1 
pea . 


sO 


Strong in body and 


tainly before him. 

In 1895 Mr. Jackson married Miss Sarah Fran- 
ces Gaskill, who had just been graduated from the 
Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, a daughter of 
Gaskill, of Lockport. 
now brighten their home. 


ex-Judge Two children 


MINOR’‘K. JOHNSTON 


Minor K. Jounnston, the son of Edward John- 
an influential farmer of Shelby, Ohio, was 
born at Shelby, July 24, 1866. The first educa- 
tional facilities available were the district schools. 
followed up by being graduated from the Shelby 
High School, and later, in 1891, was graduated 
from the University of Lebanon. 


ston, 








MINOR K. JOHNSTON, 


Having a brother, Elbert E. Johnston, in the 
live stock commission business at Buffalo, Mr. 
Johnston determined to join him and see how 
affairs might shape themselves, which he accord- 
ingly did in 1892. His preference for his life’s 
work had long been for law, which the brother 
encouraged, and accordingly he sought and ob- 
tained admission to the office of Roberts, Becker, 
Messer & Orcutt, with whom he remained until 
In 1893 he had entered the Buf- 
falo Law School. 

The next year, 1894, he was admitted to practice 
it the General Term at Rochester, and the year 
following, 1895, was graduated from the Buffalo 
Law School. 


| administratrix, v. 











On the first of January, 1896, Mr. Johnston 
pushed out into professional life on his own ac- 
count, and an office was opened in the Mooney- 
Brisbane building, which he still occupies. Mr. 
Johnston’s practice is of a general character, 
among which has been some important cases, 
one of these, a negligence case, Jennie A. Batty, 
The Niagara Falls Hydraulic 
Power and Manufacturing Co., in which he ob- 
tained a verdict of four thousand dollars for the 
plaintiff. 

Mr. Johnston belongs to no clubs or societies, 
but has taken considerable interest in local Demo- 
cratic politics, addressing meetings and being gen- 


erally active in party affairs in the city. 





LODOWICK H. JONES. 


Lopowick Hotmes Jones, probably the best 
known young attorney in Buffalo, was born in 
that city, July 7, 1876. He is the son of William 
L. Jones, who has been in successful practice at 
Buffalo for more than thirty years. 





LODOWICK H. JONES, 


Mr. Jones was educated in the public schools of 
the city, and was graduated from the High School 
in 1895. While in attendance at school it was his 
habit out of school hours to do work in and about 
his father’s office, where, as a clerk and associate 
in practice, he has been for ten years. 

Mr. Jones was admitted to the bar at Rochester, 
November 30, 1897, and was admitted to practice 
in the United States courts July 5, 1808. 

Surrounded from his childhood by the atmos- 
phere of a law office, and inheriting a singular 
aggressiveness, Mr. Jones has, at an early age, 
reached a position of some prominence at the bar. 
As a boy he tried many cases in the city Municipal 
Court, where he acquired a knowledge of the de- 
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tails of practice and a self-confidence which, added 
to his native fearlessness, have been of great serv- 
ice in his practice and the work he has done in 
public matters. 

Mr. Jones is especially known in the city of 
Buffalo for his very active insistence upon the 
enforcement of the law by the city officials. Mr. 
Jones recently won a notable victory in this line 
of work when he petitioned the Appellate Division 
for the removal of the Buffalo police commission- 
ers upon the ground that they had failed to en- 
force the law in the matter of Sunday baseball 
playing. The court, in the opinion written, took 
occasion to express in strong language its dis- 
approval of the course taken by the commissioners 
and its approval of the course taken by the peti- 
tioner. The decision left the 
office for the present. 

Mr. Jones is a member of the Buffalo Historical 
Society and the Sons of the American Revolution. 


commissioners in 


EDWARD L. JUNG. 


a graduate of the Buffalo Law School of the class 
of 1896, was born May 30, 1874, at Erie, Pa. His 
father was the Rev. Edward Jung, a German Evan 
gelical divine, whose pastorate at the time of Ed 
ward’s birth was at Erie, two years 
called to Buffalo, where he was 
Peter’s Evangelical church until his death, August 
10, 1894. 


later being 
pastor of St 











EDWARD L.” JUNG. 


Edward received his education in both the pub- 
lic and private schools of the city, finally being 
graduated from the Buffalo High School in 1893. 
In October of the same year he sought and ob- 
tained admission to the law office of Robert F. 
Schelling, where he took up the course of law 
reading he had long since determined upon, and 
from Mr. Schelling’s office entered and was grad- 











uated from the law school. In January, 1897, at 
the Appellate Division at Rochester, he was ad- 
mitted to practice. 

Before taking up his life work on his own ac- 
count, Mr. Jung has deemed it wise to perfect 
himself in his profession by maintaining his posi- 
tion in Mr. Schelling’s office, where is conducted 
a very large German-American law practice, and 
where he has participation in or knowledge of 
t 


everything coming into the office. 

This will give him the experience of a veteran 
in the conduct of important cases, without waiting 
the lapse of time necessary for such cases natur 


ally to drift into the office of a young attorney. 


CHARLES F. KINGSLEY. 


CHARLES F. KINGSLEY is one of the younger 


members of the Erie County bar. He is well 
known in Buftalo and Western New York, and 
has a wide circle of friends He was born in 
Pittstord, Monroe county, in 1865. His educa 


tion was obtained in the common schools and at 
the Normal School at Brockport, from which in 
stitution he was graduated in 1886 with high hon 
ors. He removed to Buffalo the same year and 
During the 
period of his formal legal clerkship he devoted a 


entered upon a course of legal study. 


portion of his time to reportorial work upon the 
Buffalo Express. Mr 


as a lawyer and as a newspaper man. His 


Kingsley developed pro 


ficie necy 





CHARLES F. KINGSLEY. 
legal attainments were recognized by Corporation 
Counsel William F. Worthington in a tangible 
manner by an appointment to the chief clerkship 
of the city law department prior to his admission 
to the bar. 

In the summer of 1890 Mr. Kingsley was called 
to the bar, but did not immediately enter upon 
active practice. Retiring from the corporation 
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counsel’s office in 1891, he re-entered the news- 
paper business. He became city editor of the 
Buffalo News in January, 1891, and in April of the 
same year he organized the staff of a new evening 
daily, the Buffalo Enquirer, of which publication 
he became editor. In this position he continued 
until December, 1893, when he formed a company 
and bought the Enquirer from its founders. 

For two years Mr. Kingsley successfully con- 
ducted the Enquirer, and in December, 1895, sold 
it to the present owner. 

Made a member of the staff of the city law 
department in 1896, Mr. Kingsley served in that 
office until 1898, when he entered upon the gen- 
eral practice of the law. Some time prior to enter- 
ing general practice he had purchased a control- 
ling interest in The Buffalo Review, and organized 
a publishing company, of which he is now presi- 
dent. He now maintains his law office and con- 
tinues in the practice of his profession, but is more 
actively engaged in business matters. Mr. Kings- 
ley’s newspaper, The Review, is regarded as the 
official legal publication for the counties of Erie, 
Niagara, Chautauqua and Cattaraugus, and is con- 
sidered indispensable by lawyers and business men. 

Charles F. Kingsley has won an enviable promi- 
nence as a business lawyer and man of affairs. 
He is active, energetic, painstaking and thorough. 
He has accomplished much since going to Buffalo, 
and he will accomplish much more. 

CHARLES L. FELDMAN. 


PERCY S. LANSDOWNE 


was born at Philadelphia, Pa., December 12, 1870. 
As a finish to an education gained in the public 
schools of Buffalo, he was graduated from the 
High School of the city in 1888 and from Hobart 
College, Geneva, in 1891. The question as to his 
life work he settled himself by taking up the read- 
ing of law. Early in 1892 he applied for and was 
admitted to a clerkship with the law firm of Tick 
nor & Pierce, where a native instinct for law not 
only made his services valuable, but enabled the 
firm to turn into his hands much work that could 
be passed to him from which he had a very flatter- 
ing income for one in his position. 

During this time he was taking the prescribed 
legal course at the Buffalo Law School, where his 
close application and progress were no less marked, 
and from which he was graduated in 1893, and in 
the following March was admitted to the bar. 

In 1894 he formed a law partnership with Mr. 
Frederick A. Busch, which continued for three 
years, when the partnership was discontinued by 
mutual consent. 

In 1897 I gave Mr. Lansdowne the appointment 
to represent the comptroller’s office in Erie county 
for the collection of transfer taxes. In the per- 
formance of this public trust Mr. Lansdowne’s 
energy was conspicuous, the amount of taxes col- 


lected in Erie county being practically doubled. 
This position necessitated the taking into partner- 
ship a trial lawyer, and the firm of Lansdowne & 
Moore was formed. They are successfully con- 
ducting a general practice, making a specialty of 
practice in the Surrogate’s Court and work con- 
nected therewith. 

Mr. Lansdowne is at present engaged in the 
compilation of the decisions under inheritance tax 
laws with a view of publication. 





PERCY S$. LANSDOWNE, 


Mr. Lansdowne is a member of Queen City 
Lodge, 358, of F. and A. M., of Keystone Chapter, 
163, of R. A. Masons, and of Crescent Lodge, 551, 
of I. O. O. F. He is also a member of the Oto- 
wega and Independent Clubs. 

For two years he has been a member of the 
Republican county committee. 

He has been prominent in local politics, and has 
shown in this field remarkable shrewdness and 
skill, but as he possesses not only the knowledge, 
but in other respects the mental equipment to 
make him an admirable lawyer, his many legal 
friends would be glad to see him concentrate his 
entire abilities in pushing his legal qualifications 
to the highest consummation. 

James A. ROBERTS. 


HERMAN 5&8. LARY. 


HERMAN S. Lary, the well-known lawyer, was 
born on a farm a short distance west of the city of 
Albany forty-six years ago last July. In boyhood 
his time was occupied on the farm and in the 
district school until he was seventeen years old, 
when he began teaching in Schenectady county, 
two miles from the place of his birth. At the close 





of his first term he began a course of study at the 
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Fert Edward Collegiate Institute, where he con- 
tinued until he secured a position as principal ot 
the only district school at that time in Glovers- 
ville, N. Y. He held this position for three years, 
when he resigned and returned to Fort Edward 
Institute, and was graduated in the full course of 
that institution in 1876. 

While he was a student he devoted much 
of his time to teaching. After his gradua- 
tion he taught in Tioga county and read law with 
the late Milton J. Warner, at Waverly, N. Y. He 
was very successful, and ranked among the best 
teachers in Central New York, and takes great 
interest in the cause of public education. He 
closed his labors as a teacher in 1878. The next 
year he entered the Albany Law School, and was 
graduated from that institution with the class of 
1880. After his admission to the bar in 1880 he 
opened a law office in the city of Albany, and took 
up his residence in the village of Greenbush, 
across the Hudson river, now the city of Rens- 
selaer, where he remained nine years. He estab- 
lished a large law practice in Albany, was 
prominent in politics, and was corporation counsel 
of Greenbush for three terms. In the summer of 
188 he went to Spokane Falls during the boom 
in the Northwest, but returned to his native State 
in the spring of 1890 and opened a law office in the 
city of Buffalo, where he has since resided, and 
has a large law practice. 





HERMAN S. LARY. 

In 1893 he formed a partnership with Wm. E. 
Kisselburgh, Jr., under the firm name of Lary & 
Kisselburgh. This copartnership existed until the 
jatter’s appointment as deputy attorney-general of 
this State, in 1895, and has since conducted his 
business alone. He is counsel for several large 
corporations, and probably tries as many cases as 
any lawyer at the bar of Erie county. 





Mr. Lary is a staunch Republican, takes much 
interest in politics, is public spirited and liberal, 
pre-eminently successful as an advocate, and an 
orator of rare gifts and ability. 


HON. FRANK C. LAUGHLIN. 


It is perhaps true that in no other country, as 
in the United States, is it possible for a young man 
to rise above the environment that surrounded his 
birth and boyhood, and attain to honor and the 
emoluments of high before he 


office has yet 





FRANK C, LAUGHLIN, 


reached middle life. Frank C. Laughlin, now sit- 
ting as one of the justices of the Supreme Court 
of the eighth judicial district, is a case in point. 
He was born July 20, 1859, in one of the villages 
of Erie farm in Niagara 
county, and worked through the years of his boy 
hood, as In 
family removed to Lockport, where he attended the 





county, reared on a 


farmers’ ever have. 


boys "76 the 


Union School and definitely determined to study 
law. To this end he applied for and was admitted 
as a student in the office of John E. Pound. His 
, admission to the bar and removal to Buffalo fol 
lowed in 1882, 


to the office of Sprague, 


where he shortly gained admission 
Morey & Sprague, then 
as the successors to that firm now are, one of the 
strong firms of the city. Mr. Laughlin was for 
| tunately situated, and was very soon becoming 
familiar with the conduct of railroad and corp: 
He 
soon showed ability in the conduct of legal work, 
gratifying alike to his firm and himself. On the 
election of Wm. F. Worthington to the office 
city attorney in 1885, through reports he had heard 
of the man’s legal ability, offered Mr 
Laughlin the position of assistant city attorney, 
which was accepted, and official life entered upon 
January 1, ’86. Soon after, the city attorney was 


ration cases and other work of importance. 


young 
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made corporation counsel, and Mr. Laughlin was 
ade city attorney. He conducted his office with 
arked ability, and was regarded by his party as 
their logical candidate for corporation counsel in 
but in the election 

llowed he suffered the defeat of his entir 
In 1893 he was again selected as his party’s can- 
didate for corporation counsel, and elected over 
his former opponent by almost 8,000 votes. This 
success led to his election two years later to the 
office which he now holds, justice of the Supreme 
Judge Laughlin is an entirely self-made 

an. He has a legal mind which is judicially 
trained beyond his years. He grasps the details of 
a proposition with unerring certainty and quicker 
than any man of his years. He is the youngest 
member of the Supreme Court of the district, and 
perhaps in the State, and has already made a 
record that places him easily the peer of any of 
his associates, and presages a life of great useful- 
ness to the State and renown to himself. 






the next convention, which 
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Court. 


HON. JOHN LAUGHLIN. 


Ir the readers of this sketch are desirous of 
learning where its subject was born, where he at- 
tended school, when he began to read law, where 
and with whom he prosecuted his studies, and 
when admitted to the bar, we refer them to the 
chronological table. The things we are most in- 
terested in are, What is his record as a man and 

What has he accomplished? What is 
his present standing and his promise of the future? 


1 lawyer? 


No advantageous circumstance hailed his birth; 
no favoring fortune smoothed his path. From 
boyhood to manhood’s prime he has wrought for 


himself. His position at the bar, the political 
honors which he has enjoyed, and his standing as 
a citizen have not been the result of luck or 


chance; they have all been earned. His early 
struggle for a livelihood and an education was 
stern and hard. It bred in him a knowledge of 
practical affairs which attained breadth and con- 
siderable proportion at an early age. It also 
formed a resolute character, taught self-reliance, 
and builded a boy who ripened into a man able at 
all times to stand alone. The stern character of 
his early life quickened his perceptive faculties and 
made him observant of all that passed about him, 
and he thus constantly stored up information cov- 
ering a considerable range. This information he 
intuitively classified, and has been able to apply 
as occasion and necessity required. 

Mr. Laughlin was fortunate in his early associa- 
tion with Mr. Crowley. The latter was an excel- 
lent lawyer, possessed of a strong character that 
impressed itself upon all with whom he came in 
contact, and he added to this character the accom- 
plishments of a polished gentleman. In addition 
to this, Mr. Laughlin lived in the home of Mr. 
Crowley, and was brought in immediate contact 


with a refinement which is the accompaniment of 
the best social conditions. It has been evident in 
the career of Mr. Laughlin that these surround- 
ings made a lasting impression, undoubtedly influ- 
encing his life, and in large measure forming the 
basic ground upon which his career rests. 

The ability of Mr. Crowley as a lawyer stimu- 
lated the ambition of the boy to be like him; his 
power to impress others prompted the boy to a 
close study of his methods; and thus was laid the 
foundation upon which his political career rests. 
The refinement of the social sphere developed an 
attentive regard for the amenities of life, and made 
When 
Mr. Laughlin was admitted to the bar he had a 


the boy a man and the man a gentleman. 


favorable opportunity for immediate advancement. 
He possessed the confidence of Mr. Crowley as to 
his ability and integrity, and he was given oppor- 


tunity to do as fast as his experience and knowl- 





JOHN LAUGHLIN, 


edge warranted. Thus he early wore off that em- 





barrassment which is the uniform companion otf 
the young lawyer in his first contacts with the 


| court, and he early acquired a knowledge of prac- 


tice and acquaintance with court methods which 
placed him at ease in the transaction of business. 
His manly appearance, gentlemanly and dignified 
deportment and perfect candor won for him the 
regard of courts, and gave him early a standing 
which is usually only won by several years ot 
service at the bar. 

Mr. Laughlin’s early practice had relation to 
railroad and corporation law. After the formation 
of his partnership with Mr. Crowley it became 
less specific in character, embracing the general 


practice of the law. Shortly after this partnership 


was formed he began the particular development 
of his faculties as an advocate, and laid the foun- 
| dation for his subsequent success as a trial lawyer, 
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a success which has placed him in the front rank 
of advocates. At this time there was no pro- 
vision of law under which the court or other au- 
thority could award compensation to lawyers 
assigned by the court to defend criminals. The 
service was wholly gratuitous. Mr. Laughlin was 
assigned to defend Hattie Penseyers, indicted for 
the murder of her husband. The defendant, if not 
mentally unbalanced, was eccentric to a degree oi 
crankiness rarely met. She placed obstacles in 
the way of a successful defense, and from time to 
time through the trial denounced and repudiated 
her defender with a vigor which only a violen: 
woman can command. Her guilt was strongly 
probable; many thought it conclusively estab- 
lished. The trial lasted a month, and was in every 
respect sensational, dramatic and memorable. The 
defense was bold, brilliant and successful. Mr. 
Laughlin has never tried a cause, however large 
a fee awaited him, in which he brought to the 
task more of ability and devotion to the interest 
of his client than he did on this trial, although he 
was conscious that there could be no reward be- 
yond an approving conscience. He was hundreds 
of dollars poorer when the trial closed, as he con- 
stantly advanced money from his own pocket as 
the necessities of the case required. His connec- 
tion with this cause established the possession ot 
a sense of justice imbedded in the very marrow o! 
his being, and which dominates and controls his 
actions. This quality has brought him the success 
which he deserves. His subsequent connection 
with the Murray and Sammon capital cases, in 
which he saved the lives of his clients, has addea 
to and made permanently enduring his fame as a 
trial lawyer. 

It is probable that his success as an advocate 
rests upon the fact that he is so constituted as to 
believe implicitly in the truth of the theory along 
which he frames the lines of his defense. This 
belief is so strong and positive that no evidence 
ever shakes it. His devotion to a cause is bouna- 
less, measured only by mental and physical limi- 
tation, and no trial has ever exhausted both. He 
is persistent, dogged and determined upon a trial, 
and cross-examines to the exhaustion of the sub- 
ject involved. He is adroit, resourceful, and 
exercises great ingenuity in meeting the position 
of his adversary. He is persuasive in his address 
to the jury, eloquent, untiring and exhaustive to 
the smallest detail of his case. He never spares 
himself; there is such strength of frame and animal 
spirits that no amount of labor appals his spirit 
or daunts his courage. 

In politics he is as much a fighter as in the trial 
of lawsuits. His career as senator was most hon- 


orable; he was connected with no jobs, and re- 
tired from political life with his character and fame 
fully established and his reputation untarnished. 
Ever mindful of the burdens which rest upon poor 
people and youth struggling for an education, he 





sought to make text-books uniform in character, 
place them under control of the State, have them 
furnished free for use in the schools, and drive 
out the jobbers therein. In this he failed, but the 
agitation of the subject by him gave free text. 
books to the children of the public schools ot 
Buffalo, a service which inured to the benefit of 
every parent and child. The legislation which he 
advocated, and which was adopted, received the 
sanction of the citizens whom he represented, and 
has contributed to the soundness of municipal 
life. 

Mr. Laughlin is an orator of much ability, ana 
as a political speaker is in demand wherever he 
chooses to give his service. As a Republican he 
has added much to the fame of his party, and his 
advocacy of party measures has frequently led to 
party success. In social life Mr. Laughlin has a 
charm which sincerity always commands. He has 
a kindly heart, and this we shall think is his chief- 
est crown, for after all we only admire and emulate 
ability; we cannot love it; that quality calls for 
different food. Our subject is kind in his family, 
in his intercourse with men, among his friends. 
He is a successful, able lawyer; he is a kindly 
man, a gentleman. Epwarp W. Hatcn. 


[Born in Newstead, Erie county, March 14, 
1856; removed with his parents to Niagara county 
in 1865; educated in the public schools of Niagara 
county and the Lockport Union School; studied 
law with Hon. Richard Crowley, at Lockport, 
1879 and 1880; removed to Buffalo in 1881, and 
admitted to the bar in October, 1881; represented 
Erie county in the State senate for two terms, 


1888 to 1891, inclusive. ] 


JAMES J. LAWLESS. 


PROMINENT among the younger members of the 
Buffalo bar is Mr. James J. Lawless, who, from 
his well-known interest in public affairs, has had 
the honor of representing his assembly district at 
the Democratic State convention held at Saratoga 
in 1894, and was urged by friends to stand for 
nomination and make the race for the assembly, 
but declined. 

Mr. Lawless is the senior member of the firm 
of Lawless & Behrends, with offices in the Erie 
County Savings Bank building, where, since the 
formation of their partnership, January 1, 1895, 
they have successfully conducted a general prac- 
tice. Mr. Behrends patriotically served his coun- 
try as Captain of Company C in the gallant Sixty- 
fifth Regiment, New York Volunteers, in the late 
war with Spain. 

Mr. Lawless was born in Buffalo, July 20, 1868, 
and as a finish to an education in the public 
schools attended Canisius College, from which he 
graduated with honor in 1885, carrying off several 
prizes, among which was the prize in gold given 
by the late Thomas Ashton for an essay which did 
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him much credit. He is also a graduate of the 
law department of the Buffalo University, and is 
secretary of the Buffalo Law School Alumni Asso- 
ciation. As a student at law it was his pleasure 
and profit to serve the first two or three years in 
the office of Hon. George Clinton, following with 
another term in the office of Box, Norton & Bush- 
nell, which led up to his admission to the bar at 
Rochester in March, 1893. 








JAMES J, LAWLESS. 


June 15, 1897, Mr. Lawless was married to Miss 
Anna Mary Hughes, daughter of the well-known 
president of the board of park commissioners, 
Hon. John Hughes. Mr. Lawless has traveled 
extensively from the land of Acadia, in Nova 
Scotia, to Southern California. He has lately built 
and moved into a residence on the South Park 
boulevard, corner Woodside avenue. He is a 
member of the Independent Club. 

LorRAN L. Lewis, Jr. 


HON. WILLIAM F. MACKEY. 


Tue Buffalo bar boasts of its quota of brilliant 
exponents of the criminal law, and among thse 
number no name appears more prominent than 
that of William F. Mackey. Though young in 
years, he has already achieved a professional repu- 
tation that only comes to most men, if at all, in the 
later years of life. Admitted to the bar as soon 
as he attained the legal age, with the great aa- 
vantage of a thorough education, complete train- 
ing for his profession and a naturally quick and 
keen perception, these united to a pleasing ad- 
dress, urbane manners and a natural giit for ora- 
tory, speedily brought him to the front. 

In 1883 he was the candidate of the Democratic 
party for district attorney of Niagara county, and 
though the youngest man ever nominated in that 
county for that office, he ran ahead of his ticket 


and came near winning the election. In 1884 he 
came to Buffalo after a successful professional 
career at Lockport, and was immediately ap- 
pointed local attorney of the State dairy commis- 
sion, for the prosecution of offenders against the 
dairy laws. Taking a deep interest in politics, he 
was, for three years, the popular president of the 
famous Cleveland Democracy of Buffalo. In 1888 
he was the candidate for congress in the thirtieth 
district against that popular veteran, John M. 
Farquhar and reduced his majority to 1,600. In 
recognition of his ability he was appointed assist- 
ant city attorney in 1890, and served three years 
with great credit in that office. In 1883 he was 


appointed assistant United States attorney for the 


northern district of New York. Owing to cr- 
cumstances, the major part of the work of prose- 
cuting the offenders devolved upon Mr. Mackey. 
The northern district has to do with the opium 
smugglers and other revenue violators of the ter- 
ritory on the border between the Empire State 
and Canada. Space does not permit the enumera- 
tion of the many famous cases which he prepared 
and assisted in trying during his five years’ in- 
cumbency of the office. 

Mr. Mackey was selected to place in nomination 
ior governor Judge Robert -C. Titus, of Buffalo, 
at the recent Democratic State convention at Syra- 
cuse, and did it with so much fervor and eloquence 
that he was greatly complimented by all the 





WILLIAM F. MACKEY. 


metropolitan dailies. He has been nominated for 
senator in the forty-seventh senate district (Buf- 
falo), and is in the midst of an exceedingly vigor- 
ous and what promises to be a most successful 
| canvass for the office. 

Later. — Mr. Mackey, now Senator Mackey, 
has in this campaign added another to the belt 
from which hangs suspended many trophies won 
in well-fought legal and political contests. His 
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opponent, a gentleman of the highest social, legal 
and political attainments, in a district usually re- 
garded as safely Republican by thousand 
majority, makes Mr. Mackey’s election nothing 
less than remarkable. 

Mr. Mackey has probably gained as much fame 
from his defense of Howard C. Benham, the al- 
leged Batavia wife poisoner, as from any one case. 
This remarkable trial lasted many weeks, and al 
though the public prejudice was overwhelming 
against the accused, and the verdict of the jury 
adverse, up to this writing, the case has not been 
argued on appeal, and Benham is still living in 
constant expectation of eventual acquittal. 


two 


It was 
a trial that will go down as famous in criminal 
annals. Expert were made and 
ruined, and the plea of the defense was so in- 
genious and convincing that it evoked not only 
wonderment and surprise, but flattering notice of 
the public all over the country, as its proceedings 
were daily reported by the Associated Press. 
Although he has scarcely attained the prime of 
life, Mr. Mackey gives great promise of attaining 


reputations 


yet higher distinction. 
FRANK P. HULETTE, 
Editor Argus, 
North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


F. HOWARD MASON, 

One of the promising young lawyers who was 
graduated in the class of 1893 from the Law School 
of the Buffalo University is F. Howard Mason, 
whose offices are in the White building, and whose 








F, FHOWARD MASON. 
law practice includes some of the best business 
connections in the city. This is based on the faith 
of those who know him, and the success that has 
come out of his conduct of all business brought 





him. Perhaps we can do no better than give a 
glimpse at the boy to show you the man. He 
was born at Buffalo, September 20, 1871. His 


father was Robt. Z. Mason, a lumber merchant, 
and now superintendent of the yards of the Buffalo 
Car Manufacturing Company. Mr. Mason was 
educated at the public schools of Buffalo. He 
was a bright, energetic, exemplary boy, one that 
could be trusted, student and a hard 
worker. During these days he passed through 


a good 


various clerkships, and diligently did what his 
hands found to do. He never had any bad 
habits, and those who knew him well had the 


strongest faith in his strength of character, built 
on the enduring foundation of his sturdy boyhood. 

He began reading law while still in the High 
School, continuing later in the succes 
sively, of C. K. Robinson, Henry S. Thayer and 
Harvey L. 


othces, 


Brown, and was admitted to practice 
from Mr. Brown’s office in 1894. He devotes his 
time in the closest possible application to his work 
in a general practice. For admiralty and commer- 
cial purposes he has been admitted to practice in 
the United States District and Circuit Courts and 
Circuit Court of Appeals. He has accumulated 
an excellent library, and impresses one in his 
office as being well equipped in its use. 

He has been exceedingly flattered in the prom- 
nence of some of the concerns that have brought 
him business, which must steadily grow in number 
and volume. He is pleasing in his address, affable 
in manner and a good mixer with men, readily 
adapting himself and at all times making every 
one easy in his company. 


HON, DANIEL H. M’MILLAN 

As a man of affairs and leading citizen in the 
community and State in which he resides, Daniel 
H. McMillan has attracted attention as much as by 
He is 
just fifty years of age, of Scottish ancestry, tracing 
his family back to that Alexander McMillan whose 
monumental still the old family 
burial place at Kilmory, Scotland, bearing date of 
1348. 

He was born at York, N. Y., and after being 
graduated at LeRoy Academy and Cornell Univer- 
sity, came to Buffalo in 1869, and was admitted to 
practice law from the office of Laning, Cleveland 
& Folsom in 1871. 

During the fifteen years following his admission 


his wide reputation as an eminent lawyer. 


cross stands in 


to the bar he established a reputation as a lawyer 
and citizen which secured for him, unsolicited, the 
nomination and election in 1885 to represent the 
Erie county district in the State senate. That term 
of the legislature, as is well known, was so pro- 
ductive of important measures directly traceable 
to him that his renomination followed for another 
term in 1887, but this honor he was compelled to 
decline owing to the exigencies of his profession. 
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\s befitting an enlightened and public-spirited 
tizen, he has ever taken an active and intelligent 


: in municipal affairs. It was through his ef 
g ts that the Buffalo Municipal Court was estab 
a ied. He was chairman of the committee that 
: rmulated the plan embodied in the revised Bui 
F ilo city charter of 1892, which provided for a 
4 board of councilmen and a board of aldermen, one 


riginating all legislation, the other having abso- 


ite power of veto. 


ahs is 


One of the fifteen delegates-at-large to the New 


York State constitutional convention of 1894, he 


leliberations of that important body. He has been 
a delegate to every Republican national convention 
nce 1888. An ex-president of the Buffalo library, 


} 


was one of its managers during the erection of 
its magnificent building. he 


Buffalo State Hospital, a trustee of the State Nor 


1¢ 


L 


He is a manager of 








H. M’MILLAN. 


D. 


mal School, a member of the Historical Society, 

the Society of Natural Sciences and of the Ameri 
in Bar Association and the State Bar Association. 
In politics Mr. McMillan has shown that it is 

possible for a man to take an active part in politi 

cal life with untarnished honor. 

He is the head of the McMillan, 


Pooley, Depew & Spratt (known for many years, 


law firm of 


and until the lamented death a year ago of his life- 


long friend and partner, James F. Gluck, as Mc- 
Millan, Gluck, Pooley & Depew), and is local 


counsel for the Vanderbilt system of railroads cen 
tering in Buffalo. 
few who may be justly regarded as standing at the 
head of the bar of Buffalo and Western New York, 
and is often seen in the highest courts in the i 


As a lawyer he is one of the 


n- 
terests of the numerous and important clientage of 
his firm. 

The well-selected library in his home attests his 


was a marked personality and leading spirit in the | 


of Scottish 
his library 
those sub- 
h rank among similar collec- 


culture and refinement. In the study 
history and literature he has added to 


such a collection of works relating to 


jects as gives it hig 
tions in America. 


He is married to Delphia Jackson, of Sandusky, 


N. Y., and has two sons, Morton and Ross. 
HERBERT V.M’MULLEN. 
\ WELL-KNOWN and familiar face in the local 
law courts is that of Herbert V. McMullen, the 


subject of this sketch. 


Born at Salem, Clarion county, Pa., on June 2, 
1873, he is now in his twenty-sixth year; but his 


strength of 


1 
Ca 


character and maturity of mind would 


d one to believe him to be several years older. 


His parents removed to 


N. ¥ 


solivar, Allegany county, 
when he was eight years old, where he re- 





HEKBER'1 


M'’MULLEN. 


V. 


ceived his general education, graduating from the 
3olivar Academy in the year 1891. During sum- 
mer vacations and the year following his gra‘u- 
ation he assisted in the management of his father’s 


extensive oil interests, thereby acquiring a valu- 
able business experience. 


It 
legal profession, and accordingly he came to Buf- 


was the desire of his father that he enter the 


falo in May, 1892, and began his law studies in the 
& 
came managing clerk of that busy firm of lawyers, 


office of Becker Farnham, where he soon be- 
and so continued until his admission to the bar, 
1896. Since that 


continuously engaged in the practice of law, and 


on July 29, time he has beea 
his business and administrative efficiency, as well 
as his legal talents, have received due recognition. 

Mr. McMullen possesses, in a marked degree, 
many of the characteristics that combine to make 


a successful trial lawyer, and that branch of the 
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profession should be his special sphere. Being 
one of the most gifted and promising of the 
younger school of lawyers in Western New York, 
possessing a genial disposition, and with a con- 
stantly increasing circle of friends, his ultimate 
success is in his own hands. With rare and ex- 
cellent qualities of mind and heart, with reasoning 
powers and acumen beyond his years, it is not too 
much to predict for him a full and abundant meas- 


ure of the honors of the bar. DoNALD BAIN. 





GEORGE H. MINOR. 

GEORGE HENRY MINOR was born at Deposit, 
N. Y., September 27, 1866. For many years his 
father, James S. Minor, has been closely allied 
with many of the important industries of the town 
as one of its leading merchants and manufacturers. 














"GEORGE H. MINOR 


Mr. Minor was educated at the public school of 
his native town and at Hamilton College. At col- 
lege he took high rank, winning honors in mathe- 
matics, history and law. Upon his graduation, in 
1890, he was elected to the chair of mathematics ::t 
Park College, Parkville, Mo., where he taught 
successfully for two years. In 1892 his ability as 
an instructor won for him a position in the aca- 
demic department of Northwestern University, at 
Evanston, Ill. In 1893, while still actively en- 
gaged in teaching, he began his legal studies at 
the Chicago College of Law, and was admitted ‘o 
the bar of the State of Illinois in June, 1895. He 
then resigned his position at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and returned to his native State to pursue 
the study of law. Locating at Buffalo, he entered 
the office of Messrs. Wheeler & Norton and the 
senior class of the Buffalo Law School. In July, 
1896, he was admitted to the bar of the State of 
New York. Upon his admission Mr. Minor at 





once entered upon the practice of his profession in 
Buffalo, where he now resides. Soon thereafter 
he became instructor in the Buffalo Law 
School, where for the past two years he has deliv- 
ered a course of lectures upon “ Practice,” with 
special reference to the drafting of pleadings and 
other papers required in the actual practice of the 
profession. 


an 


Mr. Minor possesses in an eminent degree the 
natural qualities of mind which bespeak for him 
a large measure of success in his chosen work. 
He has untiring energy and the perseverance and 
determination before 


which obstacles vanish and 


difficulties melt away. His mind is clear, logical 
and incisive, readily distinguishing the true from 
the false, the kernel from the chaff. Ready and 
direct in speech, his arguments are clean-cut, forci- 
ble and convincing. 

His abundant natural ability, a mature and well- 
trained mind, combined with a genius for hard 
work, give full assurance of his success in his 


chosen profession. Lincotn A. Groat. 


FREDERICK G. MITCHELL. 


FREDERICK GRANT MITCHELL was born in 
Wayne county, New York, May 25, 1869. As a 
finish to an education obtained in the schools of 
his district, he was graduated from the Newark, 
Wayne county, academy in 1887. After gradua- 








FREDERICK G, MITCHELL. 

tion Mr. Mitchell entered the office of the Hon. 
S. K. Williams, a well-known jurist and prolific 
legal writer, and editor of the lawyers’ co-operative 
edition of the United States Supreme Court Re- 
ports, where he remained several years, assisting 
in the work of revising and re-editing these Re- 
ports, and while conducting his course of legal 
reading, finding invaluable experience in his par- 
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ticipation in this legal editorial work. In 1890 he 
entered Union College, and while taking a literary 
course in this institution was admitted to practice 
at Rochester, October 9, 1890. Coming to Buffalo 
irom Union College, he entered the law office of 
Clinton, Clark & Ingram as managing clerk, 
where the close friendship formed with a member 
of that firm led to the subsequent partnership of 
Ingram & Mitchell, which began January 16, 1894. 
From the start the firm attracted business of im- 
portance which they have conducted with flatter- 
ing success. In March, 1898, Mr. Harris S. 
Williams, son of the late Hon. Benjamin H. Wil- 
liams, was admitted to the firm. Owing to the 
hard times through which the country has passed 
during the last few years, times that tried men’s 
souls, many of the strongest financial institutions 
of the country have, from over-production, failure 
to make collections, or other causes, found them- 
selves in seemingly inextricable confusion. Of the 
few legal concerns which have become conspicu- 
ous for their successful handling of this especial 
class of causes and settlements is that of Ingram, 
Mitchell & Williams. To Mr. Mitchell, of this 
firm, has fallen the handling of negotiations and 
settlements in these cases, owing to his experience 
in that line and his deserved reputation as a reader 
of character, and for his tact, address and diplo- 
matic ability. While Mr. Mitchell’s firm do a gen- 
eral practice of importance, as will be found by 
scanning the Federal and State court calendars, 
yet the lines of commercial and marine litigations 
and negotiations may be properly pointed out as 
the more prominent and those in which they have 
been phenomenally successful. In June, 1895, Mr. 
Mitchell was married to Miss Grace Lord Hendee, 
daughter of the late Homer H. Hendee, of Buffalo. 
The political affiliations of the Mitchell family may 
be seen when it is pointed out that he was born 
during the Grant campaign of 1869, and his father’s 
admiration for Gen. Grant was such that he be. 
stowed upon him the name of the hero’s son, 
“Fred Grant,” which may be permanently counted 
on to hold him in line. 


GUY B. MOORE. 


GRADUATING from Phillips Academy, at An- 
dover, Mass., in 1893, where he had entered the 
senior class after having highly acquitted himseli 
in his course at the Buffalo High School, as well 
as having captured the Jesse Ketchum medal ar 
the public schools, Guy B. Moore entered Harvaru 
University under the most favorable circum- 
stances. Hardly, however, had a year passed when 
the desire to take up the law studies which he had 
determined upon caused him to terminate his stay 
there and return home, and at once enter the law 
school of the Buffalo University. Here he took 
the prescribed two years’ course, and was gradu- 
ated in the class of 1896, taking the Daniels first 
prize for the best thesis. During this time he read 








law in the office of Petrie, Timmerman & Pardee, 
where he was recognized as unusually bright, 
studiously inclined, thoroughly reliable, very dis- 
criminating, and an excellent hand to hunt good 
law. Naturally of a legal mind, and always indus- 
trious, he earned the high respect and good opin- 
ion of the firm. 

He remained with them until his admission to 
the bar at Rochester in 1897. Immediately after 





GUY B, MOORE, 


being admitted his present law partnership ot 
Lansdowne & Moore was formed, with offices at 
505 D. S. Morgan building. Their business has 
been encouragingly successful from the start, and 
is of a general character, with especial attention to 
practice in the Surrogate’s Court and work con- 
nected therewith. 

Mr. Moore was born at Washington, D. C., 
September 3, 1873, is regarded by his friends as 
very bright, and has predicted for him a brilliant 
professional career. CLarK H. TIMERMAN. 


THOMAS MURPHY. 


AMONG the representative jurists of the city of 
Buffalo is Thomas Murphy, who presides over the 
“Sunrise Police Court.” The common council 
first appointed Mr. Murphy April 30, 1897, to fill 
the unexpired term upon the resignation of Justice 
Miller. Later the Republican nomination was 
given him for morning justice of police, and he 
was one of the very few Republicans who pulled 
out of the Democratic municipal landslide of last 
fall, being elected to the full term of four years. 

Justice Murphy was mainly instrumental in the 
passage of the bill by the last legislature amend- 
ing the law in reference to justices of police courts, 
emancipating them from the supervision of the 
police department and lifting them above any sort 
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of personal or political influence or accountability. 
To-day the police justice system of the city of 
Buffalo is perhaps the best and most economical 
of any city of the United States. 

Thomas Murphy was born at East Palmyra, 
Wayne county, N. Y., December 21, 1862. His 
education was finished in the Palmyra Classical 
School and in the High School of the city ot 
Buffalo. He read law in the office of Henry H. 
Seymour, and for a short time in the office of 
Ford & Ferguson, and was admitted to the bar at 
the General Term at Buffalo, June, 1884. 





ie 
| 
| 
| 








THOMAS MURPHY 


He took up practice with Mr. Seymour, who 
shortly afterward took an extended European tour 
covering more than a year, leaving the office in 
Mr. Murphy’s charge. This connection was main- 
tained for some time after Mr. Seymour’s return. 
In 1888 he became attorney for the United States 
Electric Light Company, remaining in that posi- 
tion until the consolidation of the three local elec- 
tric light devoted 
himself entirely to his law practice. Perhaps the 
most important case that came to Mr. Murphy 
was that of the defense of Capt. Michael Sammon, 
of the Buffalo police force, who was indicted for 
the murder in the first degree of Sergeant Cantlin, 
of the same force. 


companies, when he again 


The defense was so ably con- 
ducted by him and Senator John Laughlin that 
conviction was reduced to murder in the secona 
degree. Besides his position as morning justice, 
Judge Murphy has kept up his law practice, and 
has lately associated with him in his growing busi- 
ness Mr. John L. Cronin, a young lawyer of much 
ability and fine promise, the firm being Murphy & 
Cronin, with offices in the Marine Bank building: 
Judge Murphy is a sound lawyer and an inde- 
fatigable worker, and as a judge he tempers 
justice with mercy, and is a worthy magistrate. 





| 


} 
} 





He is genial and companionable in his private 
life, a splendid mixer with men, and is known 
all to be the soul of honor. He has taken large 
interest in the Republican politics of the city, his 
part of which has always been conducted upon the 
highest plane. 

NEELE B. NEELEN. 
NEELE B. NEELEN, Milwaukee’s popular ju 


of the Police Court, was elected one of 


the 
justices in 1894, officiating acceptably as justice 
the peace in the second and fifteenth wards. 
While in this office he did a 
business, more, 
This 


the business territory. 


large and lucrat 
as much, or perhaps, than 
embraced 
This c 
Wisconsin legis 
the Pol ¢ 
Court was created, and Judge Neelen, owing to his 
personal 


other justice in the city. district 


a large part of 


tinued until, by an act of the 


ture, in 1895, the present system for 


popularity and his attainments as a 1: 


on the first ballot 





yer, was made the Republican 


His | 


election followed 
for a term of six years Dy the flattering majority 


nominee for the position. 
f almost two thousand votes 
o! almost two thousand votes. 


This 


constituted is a 


court as now 


court 





NEELE B. NEELEN, 


record, and the only Police Court in the city, and, 


together with the Municipal Court, has to do all 


g 
the criminal worl f the f 
the criminal work of the of 


county Milwaukee, 
and has jurisdiction in all cases arising within the 
Milwaukee, and ] 


cases arising under the city 


t 
city of final jurisdiction in 

ordinances, and in all 
things where the fine does not exceed $100 or im 
That the 


ular with press and people is abundantly shown 


prisonment of six months. judge is pop 
the flattering notices appearing frequently in the 
Milwaukee papers, and the overwhelming majority 
by which he was seated on this bench. 
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, 
: Neele Bruno Neelen was born at Ridott, Steph- | bar. Five years after coming to Buffalo his 
ep Wy ‘ 2 _ > ° ° ° P 
Ye n county, Illinois, October 24, 1863. | brother Roswell joined him in the business, and 
ae | 
f father. Br salen ‘s oe ae "e ‘ : 
ather, Bruno N. Neelen, and mother had | jn 1895 their younger brother, Herbert F. J., was 
s | grated from Emden, province of Hanover, | admitted to partnership with them. 
; nv at were among the pior r settlers at se - 
\ y, and were among the pioneer settlers at] During these years Mr. Norton has identified 
ll., near Freeport, in 1851. The father | . . . 
2% sin : . z eS" | himself with the business and public concerns 2 
prosperous farmer, first in Stephenson | ae. 
. , : , er the city, its enterprises and organizations. As a 
until 1873, when he purchased a farm near | 2 a. 
} ; ; ; ; | lawyer he has been recognized for years as a strony 
f ville, Ogle county, Ill., where he lived until : 4 
f ‘ . . ' , advocate and a good fighter, and takes care of che 
‘ the study o when he retire ‘ . . : 
“*" hca hg ' interest of his client for all it is worth. For all 
Ie has since died, leaving to the son some | . ; 
‘ ; round work he may be considered the peer of any 
‘ m prope tv vhere e judge now go | é “ ; is : 
' P . ' : | man practicing at the Buffalo bar. When he has 
needed recreation his summer vaca- | a 2 > ‘ 
| once laid down his lines of defense in a case he 
, } , | believes in the correctness of his position, and 
win he elementary education in his boy ; : : ‘ 
, nothing can swerve him from his course. He is 
e came cours n the German and ! h 
a ea aa Yee oa idle i |S alae 
ae Cae oe (885, and th the legal counsel tor some ol bullato s important 
~ if ici, Misidaiiedian 1886. and business concerns, and as an organizer in commer 
, ; 7 = cial affairs he has been a success. He is a polished 
with a two years’ course in the University : ‘ : , 
Pochester. N. ¥.. and from there he went to gentleman, and his integrity and sincerity are 
[Vv cal oY ade Pha apparent 
» N. Y., where, in 1889, he entered th I 
7 Buffalo Law School, being at the same time in the 
| fice of Hon. George W. Cothran, of that city, 
re he gained a practical knowledge of legal | 
ness methods, and remained in that office until | 
ng his degree of LL. B. from the Buffal 
w School, in 1891. He returned to Baileyville 
in the summer of 1892 was admitted to th 
< me Court of Illinois at Ottawa. Very soon | 


reafter he won his first case, the parties liti 


It 


allowed the 


gant 
ing neighbors in his native village. was his 


thought to settle at Freeport, but 





ient proverb, that a prophet is never honored 


ng his own people, to overcome his inclina 


and he directed his thoughts, and steps, to 
Milwaukee, where he has since been so signall; 
nored. Judge Neelen’s well-appointed offices 
in the Germania building, where, when not 
gaged in criminal trials, he practices civil law, 
king probate and real estate law a specialty. 
February 22, 1896, he was married to Miss Ida 
\lehnert, of Buffalo, who was at that time a 
icher in one of the public schools of that city. 
One little son has come to brighten their home. 





NATHANIEL W. NORTON. 


PERHAPS no in the city of Buffalo is better 


man 
pr 
Nathaniel W 
is the 


wn among 1 and business 


fessional, politica 
Norton 


the well-kne 


n than 
Fle senior member of 
firm of Norton 


ym his law studies in 1880 


wn Ia 


Ww 


Bros., and came to Buffalo fresh 


In the spring of that year he was graduated from 


admitted 
d 


profession in 


e Albany Law School and immediately 
the bar there, and without loss of time open 
the of hi 


office fc yr 


suffalo 


practice 


Mr. Norton has 
wilt up a lucrative law practice and established 
the 


During the years intervening 


mself as leaders at this 


recognized 


among 














NATHANIEL 


Ww. 


NORTON. 


He loves the law and its practice, and being en 
dowed with splendid mental and physical strength 
and energy, no member of the profession exacts of 
himself more hours of application. 

He 


work. 


has not restricted his life to 


A 


his boyhood, and this he accomplished wholly by 


purely legal 


liberal education was the ambition of 


his own efforts. The story of his struggle to this 
end sounds like romance; but his working his way 
through school and college has a parallel in others 
of our American youth who deserved the success 
they achieved in later years. 

He has the reputation of being well acquainted 
f thought, hav- 
ing retained through the years since, the studious 
The natural bent of his 


with books on almost every line o 


habits of his college days. 
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mind, when relieved from the strain of office work, 
is toward literature and literary matters. This ten- 
dency has made him a member of the Buffalo 
Historical Society and the president of the Buffalo 
Library. His interest in the benevolent and social 
institutions of the city has led to his connection 
with the best of them, and his recognized ability 
has made him prominent in their management. 

Mr. Norton has long been prominent in Repub- 
lican politics in Western New York. In 1889 his 
party services were rewarded by his appointment 
as assistant United States district attorney under 
Col. D. S. Alexander, the present congressman 
from the Buffalo district. He resigned this 
position after serving a year and a half, the 
growing practice of his own office requiring all 
his time. Having a broad knowledge of political 
affairs and men, and being a personal friend to the 
leaders in his party and a trusted adviser, as well 
as an orator of ability, he was the logical candi- 
date and received the nomination in the Republi- 
can convention last fall for senator in the 
forty-seventh senatorial district. 


CHARLES L. O’CONNOR. 


As the writer is informed, among the patriots 
who left Ireland at the close of the last century 
was Charles O’Conor and his son Daniel, a lad of 
seventeen. Daniel O’Conor was one of the ear- 
liest settlers in Mercer county, Pennsylvania. He 
had thirteen children, among whom was Denis 
O’Connor, the father of the hero of our sketch. 

Charles L. O’Connor was born in Stoneboro, in 
said county. He graduated from the public 
schools of his native town when he was thirteen, 
and went to work in the village drug store kept 
by J. P. Hines. The druggist seems to have been 
also the express agent, secretary of the county fair 
association, and for a while postmaster; but young 
O’Connor not only found time to fill prescrip- 
tions, wait on customers and assist with the ex- 
press and fair business, but to do a vast amount of 
reading and studying, and fill daily with the village 
news a half-column of an edition of the Pittsburg 
Leader published in the interests of Western Penn- 
sylvania towns. He must have done his work 
well, for he remained in the place about five 
years, until he was appointed a railway postal 
clerk. In the last-named position, out of over 
eleven hundred clerks, he passed the second high- 
est case examination on the State of Pennsylvania; 
but this branch of the post-office department was 
not then under the present civil service law, and 
with the change of administration he went out of 
office with hosts of other men of his party. 

In October, 1889, Mr. O’Connor entered the 
Buffalo Law School, from which he graduated 
with the class of ’91, winning both the one hun 





dred dollar prizes. After a brief vacation he 
entered my office as managing clerk. He was 
admitted to the bar at Rochester the next year, 
immediately after completing the one-year clerk- 
ship in a law office required, in addition to the 
Law School course, by the Court of Appeals 
rules for admission of persons to practice as 
attorneys and counselors in the courts of this 
State. He, however, at my request, remained with 
me until January 1, 1895, when I gave up my 
private practice to attend to the law affairs of the 
city. Mr. O’Connor then opened an office for 
himself, and since then has continued a success- 
ful practice. He is gifted with an excellent mem- 
ory and a keen, logical mind, and is an orator of 
no mean ability. He is a hard worker, very con- 
scientious, and with a fine sense of honor. His 
clients find that he is a lawyer of ability, and in 
whom they can have implicit confidence. 





CHARLES L. O'CONNOR, 


When Andrew Kilgallon was elected sheriff of 
Erie county he tendered the position of under- 
sheriff to Mr. O’Connor. This county, containing 
the great commercial city of Buffalo, had grown 
in population to a point where the civil business 
of the sheriff’s office required the almost constant 
consultation of a lawyer, and Mr. Kilgallon wisely 
determined to combine the office of legal adviser 
in such matters with that of under-sheriff. After 
some ten days’ consideration Mr. O’Connor ac- 
cepted the position. He is now performing the 
duties of that office to the satisfaction of every- 
body, and more than once since Mr. O’Connor’s 
appointment the writer has heard this satisfaction 
expressed by members of the bar. 

Mr. O’Connor has been one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Alumni Association of the Buffalo 
Law School. Frank C. LAuGHLIN, 


Justice of the Supreme Court. 
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CHARLES OISHEI. 


One of the young men graduating from the 


Buffalo Law School in the class of the year 
18900 was Charles Oishei. He was born in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., of Italian and German parents. 


When but 16 years old, and while engaged in rail- | 


road service, he studied Blackstone’s and Walker’s 
Commentaries. He in railroad work 
until he acquired valuable experience as a rail- 
roader. 


continued 
Being anxious, however, to take up the 


police department as a telegrapher, which afforded 
him a better opportunity for study. 
popular as a member of that department, and upon 
resigning to practice law a gold watch, chain and 


He became 


charm and the roller-top desk in his office were 
presented to him by members of that department. 
He was one of the main promoters, while in that 
department, of the Buffalo Police Mutual Aid and 
Benefit Association, first i 


its and 
has been its attorney ever since its organization. 


was secretary, 

He has been a successful practitioner before the 
bar. Perhaps his best work has been accomplished 
in the argument of appeals. He has obtained sev- 


eral reversals, and one of them having been taken 














CHARLES OISHEI 


to the Court of Appeals, he ably maintained the 
reversal in that court. In the cases in 
which he appeared for respondent, a number of 
them being with the late James F. Gluck, the 
latter only obtained a reversal and in but a single 
instance. He has been recognized as having ster- 


many 


! 
| 
' 
study of law, he sought and obtained a place in the | 
| 


members of the Buffalo bar, who has 
served prominence in his profession as a 
yer 


EDWARD R. O’MALLEY. 
Epwarp R. O’MALLey is one of the younger 
won de- 
trial law- 
and 


of remarkable brilliance and as a safe 


conscientious practitioner. 


March 13, 1863. 
Union 
matriculated at 


Mr. O’Malley was born in Medina, N. Y., 


He was educated in the Medina 
Leaving that institution, he 
Cornell University, from which 


School. 


institution he was graduated in 1801. 


Mr. O’Malley came to Buffalo immediately after 


securing his degree, and obtained a clerkship in 


— 





ling qualities, and was complimented by one of | 


the justices of the Supreme Court for the exact- 
ness of his statements of fact to the court. This, 
with his natural ability and earnestness, makes 
him an exceptionably able attorney. We predict 
for him a brilliant future. 


: and success. 





ge. R 'M: zyt 
E. R. O'MALLEY}, 


the law office of Tabor, Sheehan, Cunneen & 
Coatsworth, where he remained six months, after 
which he entered the office of Norton Bros. Mr. 
O’ Malley early took an interest in politics, and 
was assigned by the Republican county committee 
to deliver a series of speeches throughout Erie 
county. Possessing a rare gift of eloquence, he 
soon won more than local reputation as an effec- 
tive campaign speaker and versatile orator. 

In the autumn of 1893, Frank C. Laughlin, now 
justice of the Supreme Court, was elected corpora- 
tion counsel of the city of Buffalo. Among the 
young men whom he selected to serve upon his 
staff was Mr. O’Malley, who was appointed to the 
important position of assistant city attorney, and 
charge of negligence cases brought 
against the city and of eminent domain proceed- 
In this position Mr. O’Malley was re- 
markably successful. He won a large percentage 
of the cases he tried, and conducted the important 
business devolving upon him with skill, fidelity 
At the end of his term he entered 
private practice. Since the beginning of the pres- 
ent year he has served a large and constantly in- 
creasing clientage. Mr. O’Malley is justly 


was given 


ings. 


| regarded by bench and bar as one of the most 
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promising of Buffalo’s attorneys, and unquestion- 
ably will make a record amply fulfilling their an- 
ticipations. 


ROBERT WATSON POMEROY. 


One of the younger members of the Buffalo bar 
whose future has a very promising outlook is Rob- 
ert W. Pomeroy, whose offices are in the Marine 
Bank building, and whose professional work since 
his establishment has been very satisfactory to his 
clients and gratifying in extent to himself. 





ROBERT W. 


POMEROY. 


Unlike most beginners in the profession of law, 
he has not been retarded in his work by a struggle 
with adverse conditions, but taken up his 
studies in college and law school, and entered on 


has 


the practice of his profession in 1897 under favor- 
able circumstances; and has everywhere made for 
himself a good record. 

Robert Watson Pomeroy is the son of Hon. 
Theodore M. Pomeroy, of Auburn, N. Y. After 
attending the public schools of Auburn, he entered 
Yale in the class of 1801. graduated 
from Yale, he attended the law department of the 
University of New York for one year, after which 
he entered Harvard Law School, taking his degree 
in 1895. On admission to the served a 
clerkship in the office of one of Buffalo’s most 
important law firms, Rogers, Locke & Milburn, 
which, as an introduction to his practice alone, 


After being 


bar he 


was a most valuable experience. 


EDWARD C. RANDALL. 


Epwarp C. RANDALL is one of the persevering, 
enterprising and successful lawyers of the bar of 
Erie county. He has, by virtue of his energy and 
ability, impressed himself upon the city of Buffalo, 
and ‘has achieved marked success for a young man. 





He was admitted to the bar in 1883, and in the 
fall of 1884 took up his permanent residence in 
Buffalo, where he opened an office for the practice 
of law. 

Mr. Randall was born at Ripley, Chautauqua 
county, N. Y., July 19, 1860, and had the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of a country education 
and bringing up. He attended the district school 
and the academy of his native town, and prepared 
himself for college under private instruction. After 
this he continued his education, taking up a class 
ical course at Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

In 1879 he entered the law office of Morris & 
Lambert at Fredonia, subsequently removing to 
Dunkirk, where he completed his student life and 
preparation for admission to the bar in the office 
of Holt & Holt. During his study of the law he 
applied himself with intelligence, vigor and energy, 
and thoroughly familiarized himself with the the- 
ory and practice of law, as his subsequent succes 
well testifies. He first opened an office at Dun- 
kirk, where he practiced with success from the very 
beginning. Mr. Randall 
ciated with Jos. P. Carr in the practice of law 
under the firm name of Carr & Randall. This co- 
partnership continued for about two years, when 


For a time was asso 














EDWARD C, RANDALL. 


Mr. Carr retired, after which Mr. Randall con 
tinued the practice alone for about ten years. I[n 
January, 1896, Mr. Randall formed a copartnership 
with Mr. Jeremiah J. Hurley, under the firm name 
of Randall & Hurley. 

Mr. Randall has a general and miscellaneous 
business, and has practiced criminal law somewhat; 
his first notable trial being that of the defense of 
Frank Curcio, who was tried for murder in 1887. 
This brought Mr. Randall into prominence, and 
from that time he has constantly gained in favor as 
a successful lawyer at the Buffalo bar. 
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For a number of years Mr. Randall was counsel 
the receivers of the Tonawanda Valley and 
Cuba Railroad, and for some time acted as attor- 
ey for certain of the creditors of the N. Y., L. E. 
& W. R. R., and participated in the reorganization 

f that company. 

He has many influential and valuable clients, 
whose interests are looked after with fidelity and 
a great amount of success. Mr. Randall is a Re- 
publican, always active in the support of his party, 
an earnest and forcible campaign speaker, and has 
participated in many campaigns during the last 
fiiteen years. He has never sought or accepted 
office. He has had large dealings in real estate, 
and has been universally successful in all of them, 
and is a man of wealth and influence in Buffalo. 
He is interested in many public works and a wise 
supporter of all deserving charitable institutions of 
our city. 

In 1897 Mr. Randall was married to Miss How- 
ard, a granddaughter of the late Gen. Rufus L. 
Howard. He is strictly devoted to his profession, 
and his success in the past is but the beginning of 
much greater success in the future. 





HON. JAMES A. ROBERTS. 

James A. Roserts, the retiring comptroller of 
the State of New York, was born at Waterboro, 
York county, Me., March 8, 1847. He is a lineal 
descendant of Thomas Roberts, the last colonial 
governor of New Hampshire. His father, Jere- 
miah Roberts, was a Maine farmer of somewhat 
limited means, but his son early determined to 
obtain a liberal education and become a lawyer. 
Working on the family farm, teaching school and 
attending school himself, interrupting his struggle 
for an education by enlisting as a soldier in the 
Civil War in the Seventh Maine Battery, where he 
participated in the battles before Petersburg and 
Richmond and the closing scenes of the great con- 
flict, he finally entered and graduated from Bow- 
doin College with the highest honor in the class 
of 1870. After his graduation, following the lead 
of several other Bowdoin men who have occupied 
distinguished positions in the business and pro- 
fessional ranks of the city of Buffalo, Mr. Roberts 
came to Buffalo and pursued the study of the law, 
teaching in the public schools in the meantime to 
maintain himself. He was admitted to the New 
York State bar in 1875. Gifted with a winning 
personality, which not only made him popular, but 
impressed every one with whom he came in con- 
tact with his entire honesty and sincerity of pur- 
pose, he soon became the political associate and 
friend of the late James D. Warren and the other 
strong men who then controlled the organization 
of the Republicans in Western New York. He 
was nominated and elected to the New York State 
issembly in 1878, and was renominated and re- 





elected in 1879. In 1880 he was nominated for a 
third time, but the pressing demands of his rap- 
idly increasing law practice moved him to decline 
the nomination. Although a trusted adviser of 
the leaders of his party, he refused all further 
political officers except the honorary post of mem- 
ber of the city park commission, until, in 1893, 
without his seeking it in any way, and without his 
consent, the Republican State convention at Syra- 
cuse placed his name upon the State ticket for the 
position of State comptroller, second only in 1m- 
portance to the governorship. To that office he 
was elected with the rest of his ticket, and to it 
he was re-elected in 1895 by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. He retires from it this year of his own 
will, and with the reputation of having been one 
of the best fiscal officers who ever held the office 
of State comptroller. During his term the natural 
bent of his mind toward literature and literary mat- 
ters led him to collect and publish, in accessible 











JAMES A. ROBERTS, 


and attractive form, the muster-rolls and other 
records of the Revolutionary War stored in the 
musty archives of the comptroller’s office. This 
publication has proved to be of great historic 
value. He has also found time to deliver many 
literary addresses on public occasions, and to con- 
tribute articles to leading periodicals, perhaps the 
most notable one being his article in the Forum 
on the graded Inheritance Tax. For many years 
Mr. Roberts has been gradually acquiring a very 
complete private library of general literature, in- 
cluding a special collection of rare and elegant 
editions of works of an historical and a biographi- 
cal nature. The books thus purchased are his daily 
companions, and with their contents he has 
snatched the time from a very busy life to become 
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thoroughly acquainted. As a lawyer, James A. 
Roberts, by nature and by choice, soon allied him- 
self to the class of men, of growing importance in 
the profession, whose career is found in solid con- 
structive work as organizers of, and legal counsel 
for, extensive business concerns, rather than in 
the ephemeral successes of forensic labors. His 
sound judgment and extensive legal acquirements, 
coupled with the faculty, previously alluded to, of 
impressing men with his integrity and sincerity, 
soon brought to his office as clients many of the 
wealthy and successful business men of his city. 
In association with a number of these he founded, 
in 1881, the Buffalo Loan, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company, of which he is the first vice-president, 
and which is one of the strongest and most pros- 
perous financial institutions of Buffalo. In 1890, 
with others, he consolidated the three electric light 
companies, then warring against each other for the 
control of the electric lighting business in that 
city, into one large and successful company, known 
as the Buffalo General Electric Company. He 
also assisted greatly in organizing and establish 
ing on a firm business basis the Depew Improve- 
ment Company, and other important land and 
building corporations which have done much to 
develop the remarkable growth and prosperity of 
the section of the State in which he lives. In all 
of these corporations he was an officer and one oi 
the controlling spirits until he became State 
comptroller, when he severed his connection with 
them because he believed that, as chief taxing 
officer of the State, strict performance of his off- 
cial duties might not seem compatible with his 
maintaining any active connection with corpora- 
tions subject to State inspection and State tax. 
Since 1891 he has been the head of the law firms 
of Roberts, Becker, Ashley, Messer & Orcutt, and 
Roberts, Becker, Messer & Groat, the latter being 
composed of himself, Tracy C. Becker, L. Frank 
lin Messer and Lincoln A. Groat, and conceded 
to be among the leading law firms of Western 
New York. 

James A. Roberts, on the ist of January, re- 
tired from the exhausting cares of a great public 
office with the highest honor and respect of his 
fellow-citizens. His mental has 


horizon been 


broadened and his knowledge and judgment ot ! 


men and affairs enriched by practical experience in 
managing the financial concerns of the Empire 
State. He is in the prime of life, and capable of 
strenuous exertion and activity in business or in 
his profession. He is the loyal friend and trusted 
confidant of the political leaders of his party and 
of the financial leaders of his city. Whether he re- 
sumes the practice of his profession or devotes 
himself to financial enterprises, or whether he be 
called upon to fill yet higher public stations, it is 
certain that to James A. Roberts will justly come 
the largest measure of success. 








| at Rochester, July 29, 1897. 
| is well versed in the principles of law, and has 


HARRY D. SANDERS. 


Harry D. SANDERS was a graduate of the Law 
School of the Buffalo University in the class o/ 
1896. He is a son of the late Edwin B. Sanders 
who was a well-known citizen of Stafford, N. Y.. 
who had lived there since 1840, and who died 
there in 1887. 
most familiar figures on its streets. 


For many years he was one of the 
Besides being 
a prominent merchant of the town, he was post 
master there for twenty-two years, besides being 
connected with many local business enterprises 
and his influence had much to do in shaping al! 
local municipal and political affairs. 

Harry D. Sanders was born September 27, 1874. 
and his educational advantages were the public 
Stafford and Batavia, finally being 
graduated from the Batavia High School in the 
1801. spent two years at the 
Columbian College at the city of Washington. 


schools of 


class of Later he 











HARRY D. SANDERS. 

In 1894 he entered the Buffalo Law School, tak 
ing the prescribed two years’ course. At the time 
of entering the Law School he sought and ob- 
tained a place in the law firm of Becker & Farn 
ham, which legal connection has been maintained 
through the intervening years. Here the advan 
tages of participating in the conduct of large legal 
business was deemed of far more value than the 
slower process of taking such business as might 
come to a young man in establishing a practice 
on his own account. Mr. Sanders was admitted 
to practice at the term of the Appellate Division 
He has a legal mind. 


taken a wise course in shaping the beginning of his 
professional work. When he assumes the conduct 
of a business of his own it will be with the experi 
ence of the practitioner of mature years. 
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WILLARD W.SAPERSTON Joseph Zawaczki being sentenced to twelve years’ 

: was born March 18, 1863, in Leeds, England, and | imprisonment, and Joseph Ledwon and Anna 

removed here with his parents when a mere child. | Ledwon, who were charged with having actually 

was educated in the public schools of Buffalo | strangled their victim, were finally released by the 

d then became a telegraph operator, subse- | Teversal of their convictions of imprisonment for 

uently following the occupation of a stenog- | lie by the Court of Appeals on exceptions taken 
rapher. When in his twenty-seventh year he to the rulings of the trial judge by Mr. Saperston. 
began the study of law in the office of Quinby, | Since the trial of these cases Mr. Saperston has 
| acquired a large commercial practice. He is popu- 

lar with the members of the bar, and is considered q 

| a keen and honorable practitioner. 

| 

| 

| 


leads & Rebadow, and later his legal preceptor 
was ex-Judge George Cothran. He entered the 
Buffalo Law School and graduated with honors 

June, 1892, and was in the following January 


——— i 


ro JULIUS A. SCHREIBER. ' 




















JuLtrus AuGustrus SCHREIBER was born in the 
city of Buffalo on the 15th day of August, 1868, i 
and is the son of Valentine J. Schreiber, an old 
and esteemed resident of said city, who was i 
known as one of its leading engravers. ; 
The education of Mr. Schreiber was obtained at ‘ 
the Buffalo Grammar and High Schools, at the 
conclusion of which he became a law student in 
the offices of Roberts, Alexander & Messer, and 
subsequently was managing clerk in the offices of 
Quinby, Meads & Rebadow, both well-known and 
leading law firms in Western New York. Mr. . 
Roberts having filled the office of State comp- } 
troller of this State, and Mr. Quinby was for many ; 
ot 
WILLARD W. SAPERSTON. 
| 
idmitted to the bar of Erie county. As a jury | 
lawyer he displays many little characteristics of | ' 
Mr. Quinby, who, until his unfortunate death, was | ; 
one of the brightest and most successful jury law ; 
yers in the State. Although a lawyer of only five | f 
years’ practice, Mr. Saperston has been remark- 
ably successful. He defended eight persons ‘ 
charged with murder the first two years he was \ 
admitted to the bar, a marvelous record for such } 
a young practitioner, but his success did not end { 
there. He secured the acquittal of Max Milon, i 
Christ Weinholtz and Frank Biehler, all accused | 
of homicide, and thereby established a reputation 
as a criminal advocate. He defended the notorious 
Count Rybakowski, the leader of the hobo army, JULIUS A. SCHREIBER. 
ind obtained his release. The most widely known fi 
case in which he has appeared was that of the | years district attorney of the county of Erie, from H 
father of S. C. Frank, of this city, who was cast | whose office he graduated and was admitted to i 
into a Siberian prison while on a visit in Europe. | practice, also graduating from the Buffalo Law i 
Mr. Saperston procured the immediate action of | School in the class of 1889. He was admitted to 





the American government, and the ex-refugee was | the bar at the General Term of the Supreme Court 
on the 6th day of June, 1890, at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Within a short time after his admission to the 


released only to be re-arrested on another charge, 
and his death in prison terminated all proceedings. 
One of the famous cases the young lawyer was 


bar he commenced the practice of his profession, 
and in November, 1890, he formed a law partner- 
ship with Charles L. Feldman, former corporation 


pe an nn 


again successful in was the Ledwon murder case, 
saving the lives of the three stranglers, resulting in 
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counsel, which continued until February 1, 1895. 
Mr. Schreiber is one of the best known of the 
younger members of the bar, and enjoys a satis- 
factory general practice of his profession, and has 
the respect and confidence of the entire com- 
munity, as well as of his professional brethren. 


J. BOARDMAN SCOVELL. 


PROMINENT among the younger members of the 
Buffalo bar is J. Boardman Scovell, whose im- 
portant legal connections and recognized ability 
have given him local prominence, as well as a 
very comfortable and growing practice. In this 
connection it may be mentioned that he is local 
attorney at Lewiston for the Niagara Navigation 
Company, Limited, the Niagara Falls and Lewis- 
ton R. R. Co. and the Niagara County Irrigation 
and Water Supply Company. He is also the 
American representative of several English estates. 

J. Boardman Scovell is the son of Hon. Oliver 





BOARDMAN SCOVELL. 


P. Scovell, who was well known in Western and 
Northern New York as the promoter and first 
vice-president of the Lake Ontario Shore Rail- 
road Company. He was orn December 1, 18609. 


in Lewiston, Niagara county, where he received | 


his early public school education. He was gradu- 
ated from the Lockport Union School in 1888, 


being valedictorian of his class, and then entered | 


the law department of Cornell University, from 
which he was graduated with the degree of LL. B. 
in 1891, receiving double honors, both forensic 
and literary. While at Cornell University he was 


a member of the undergraduate fraternity of 


Sigma Chi, and in his senior year, 1891, was con- | 


sul of the Conkling chapter of the legal fraternity 
of Phi Delta Phi, and as such came to Buffalo and 
assisted in organizing in the Buffalo Law School 
the Daniels chapter of this organization. 


On leaving Cornell he accepted the editorship oi 
“ Federal Cases,” a law work of thirty volumes, 
embodying a series of decisions of the United 
States Circuit and District Courts from 1789 up to 
1882, published by the West Publishing Company 
of St. Paul, Minn. May 1, 1894, he opened a law 
office in Buffalo, where he is now practicing his 
profession, having offices at 812 Prudential build- 
ing. He also has an office in Lewiston, where he 
resides, and where he was village attorney from 
1894 to 1897. Mr. Scovell’s specialty is corpora- 
tion law and United States courts practice in ad 
miralty and bankruptcy, and his friends predict for 
him a very bright future. 





JAMES MURDOCK &£MITH. 


Buffalo municipal 
existence would be quite incomplete without a 
sketch of that one of her favored favorite 
citizens whose name stands at the head of this 
article. Judge Smith came from New Englana 
stock, and brought with him here to this western 
country, in the early days, a supply of physical, 
moral and mental health which have all served him 
a good purpose, and brought him to three score 
years and ten in the full enjoyment of his faculties 
unimpaired, and with his zeal and energy still 
equal to all the numerous calls made upon him 
for the good of his family and friends and the 
advancement of his fellow-citizens’ interests, botn 
public and private. He was born at East Poult- 
ney, Rutland county, Vt., August 23, 1816, being 
the only son of Hon. Harvey D. Smith and Har 
riet Murdock Smith, and is a lineal descendant of 
the Henry Smith, an English clergyman, 
who came to America 1634 and settled in 
Wethersfield, Conn., in 1636, and was the first 
minister in that place. That line of descent is as 
follows: Rev. Henry Smith, of Wethersfield, 
Conn.; Samuel Smith, of Northampton, Mass.; 
Ebenezer Smith, of Suffield, Conn.; Nathaniel 
Smith, of Suffield, Conn.; Nathaniel Smith, of 
Pawlet, Vt.; Harvey D. Smith, of Gouverneur, 
N. Y.; Hon. James M. Smith, the subject of this 
sketch. On his mother’s side he descends from 
John Murdock, once a rich merchant of Limerick, 
Ireland, but who, being a staunch Jacobite, was 
| impoverished by the civil war of 1688-90. His son 
Peter fled to this country in 1696, and settled at 
East Hampton, Long Island. His son, Major 
| John Murdock, of Saybrook, Conn., was one of 
the leading men of Connecticut. His son, Rev. 
James Murdock, was the maternal grandfather of 
Judge Smith. Mr. Smith also is a descendant 
from the famous Douglas family of Scotland 
through his paternal grandmother, Sarah Douglas, 
who was sprung from the Loch Leven Douglases 
And thus there came together, in the subject of 
| this sketch, the clergyman and the merchant, a 
| good commingling of morals, religion, letters, 


TueE history of during its 


and 


Rev. 


in 
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nce, judgment and affairs, exceedingly weli 
mplified in the life and character of James M. 
Smith. Mr. Smith’s father was a merchant, and 
{ a prominent position in business and official 


in his town, which he represented several 
mes in the Vermont legislature. In 1824 he 


ved to Gouverneur, St. Lawrence county, N. 
. where he passed the remainder of his life, and 
ed in 1864, full of years and honored, respected 
d lamented by a large community, over which 
» had exerted an active influence for good, and 
which he had filled the offices of supervisor, 
ol 


ustice peace, surrogate and special county 
judge. Mr. Smith’s education began in the village 
school, and was continued at the Gouverneur 


\cademy, and having graduated from that institu- 

1 : os é 
tion he began the study "of law in the office of 
Bishop & Thompson, at Granville, in Washington 


county. In 1835 he went to Albany and entered 








JAMES M. SMITH. 


the office of Hon. Edward Livingston, then the 
district attorney of that county, and he remained 
In No- 
vember, 1837, he was admitted to the bar as an 
attorney in the Supreme Court and solicitor in 
chancery. It was in February, 1838, that Mr. 
Smith, a young and enterprising lawyer, with his 
own way to make in the world, moved to Buffalo, 
then a city of very small proportions, and strug- 


there as managing clerk for two years. 


gling to recover from the great financial disasters 
of 1836, which, bad enough everywhere, had fallen 
with crushing force on the infant city. He formed 
. partnership with Henry W. Rogers and John J. 
Leonard, but this was speedily dissolved with the 
retirement of Mr. Rogers, and Leonard & Smith 
continued the business a year or so longer, when 
Mr. Leonard moved to Detroit, and Mr. Smith 
became associated with Mr. James Smith, Esq., 
and so continued till 1840, wnen the firm became 


XUM 





dissolved. Mr. Smith again went into partnership 
with Henry W. Rogers, who had been for some 
years the district attorney of Erie county, and so 
continued for a number of years after. The firm 
became noted and prosperous, and conducted a 
very large law business, and one which gave scope 
to Mr. Smith’s abilities and talent, and brought 
him prominently before the business men of the 
growing city, who soon learned to appreciate his 
sound legal attainments and his careful, shrewd 
advice, not only in matters of law, but in matters 
of business and finance. This partnership con- 
tinued till 1848, when Mr. Rogers having become 
collector of customs for the port of Buffalo, the 
firm was dissolved, and Mr. Smith associated him- 
self with the late Solomon G. Haven, who had 
been till that a partner of Millard Fillmore. 
The firm of Haven & Smith was a success‘ul one 
and had a large and lucrative practice, and Mr. 
Smith made himself still more acceptable to the 
solid financiers of Buffalo, and was recognized as 
a man peculiarly adapted to banking and business, 
and finally became so necessary to certain men of 
capital that in 1856 he was persuaded to abandon 
the law and to take charge of White’s bank as its 
cashier, and a year later, when the Clinton bank 
was started by some of the ablest and soundest 
men in Buffalo and New York, he became its 
The financial disasters of that well-re- 
membered season did not wreck the Clinton bank, 
as they did many others, but made serious inroads 
upon its capital, which, however, in the four years 
following, were entirely made good. Then the 
war broke out, and financiers were uncertain and 
money was scarce, and the men who had to face 
the panic of 1857 feared for the future, and it was 
decided to wind up the Clinton bank and pay 
both depositors and stockholders in full; and this 
was done, and in 1861 Mr. Smith was again at 
liberty. The Hon. John Ganson, who then occu- 
pied a very deservedly high position at the bar ot 
New York, and had perhaps the largest practice 1n 
Buffalo, sought Mr. Smith as his associate, and on 
January 1, 1862, the firm of Ganson & Smith was 
formed, a firm which at once attained, and during 
its existence held, a wide reputation in State and 
national courts. No lawyers in Buffalo probably 
ever did a larger or more profitable business or 
had a greater success in the management of an 
exceedingly extended practice. Their advice was 
sought by individuals and corporations, and the 
calendars of all the courts were filled with their 
cases, while matters of vast importance were con- 
ducted to favorable and judicious settlement with- 
out the intervention of the courts. In all matters 
of contract, trusts, of real estate and of wills Mr. 
Smith was and is pre-eminently an authority, and 
to this day his guiding hand is seen in the dis- 
position of numerous large estates, which have 
been from time to time distributed by generous 
testators. In 1873 Hon. Isaac A. Verplanck, one 


cashier. 
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of the judges of the Superior Court of Buffato, 
died, and Mr. Smith was appointed by the gover- 
nor and senate to fill the vacancy, and in 1874 he 
was elected his own successor for the term of 
fourteen years. Judge Smith ascended the bench 
with the hearty approval of all classes of citizens, 
even his political opponents congratulating them- 
selves that a man so pre-eminently qualified for 
judicial position should have been made the nom- 
nee of his party and the choice of the people. He 
brought to his position a vigorous mind, clear 
perceptions, with a happy faculty of expressing 
his ideas in terse, strong language, calculated to 
instruct jurors in their duties and to lead them to 
a clear understanding of the real points in the 
case before them, and his firm, strong manner in 
his charges could not fail to give evidence of his 
own views as to the justice of the case in hand, 
while his fairness left everything to the jury which 
of right belonged to them to pass upon. Huis 
large experience and great industry made him an 
exceedingly strong member of the court, which 
had in the city of Buffalo a jurisdiction equal to 
the Supreme Court of the State, and the number 
of cases which he tried and the opinions he wrote 
show what labor an industrious judge, with health 
and strength of mind and body, can accomplish. 
On the 1st of January, 1887, Judge Smith having 
reached the constitutional limit of years, was re- 
tired from the bench which he had adorned ana 
occupied, to the greatest satisfaction of the bar 
and litigants, and in testimony of the respect ana 
love they bore him the lawyers of Butfalo invited 
him to a complimentary banquet, and distinguishea 
men then took occasion to express their apprecia- 
tion of the patience, the conscientiousness and 
courage with which he had presided over the 
court of which he had lately been chief judge. 
Though greatly engrossed with the cares of his 
profession and with the unusual number of private 
trusts, Judge Smith always found time or made 
time to give attention to public matters of interest 
and value to his fellow-citizens. He was, until he 
went upon the bench, chairman of the commission- 
ers who built the city and county hall, which 
stands a monument of honest work and money 
well and faithfully expended, an achievement 
which is unfortunately too rare in our own time 
and country. He was chairman of the citizens’ 
committee for the erection of the soldiers and 
sailors’ monument which so beautifully adorns 
LaFayette ‘park, in Buffalo. In 1871 Mr. Smith, 
as counsel for the executor of the will of Jesse 
Ketchum, deceased, prepared the deed of trust 
which conveyed to the city of Buffalo the fund or 
$10,000 designated as “The Jesse Ketchum Me- 
morial Fund,” from the income of which valuable 
and beautiful gold and silver medals are annually 
awarded by the trustees of the fund to meritorious 
scholars of the public schools. Mr. Smith was 
one of the trustees named in the deed, and for 





eighteen years past has been the president of the 
board. In 1873 Hobart College conferred on 
Judge Smith the honorary degree of LL. D. Soon 
after taking up his residence in Buffalo, Judge 
Smith became a member of Trinity Church, and 
as a vestryman and warden he served it long and 
well, and has always been an exceedingly liberai 
contributor to church work. In 1871 he was ap 
pointed chancellor of the diocese of Western New 
York, and has held that position to the present 
time, and has represented the diocese as lay dele- 
gate to each of the triennial general conventions but 
two of the Protestant Episcopal Church since 1874 
In June, 1840, Judge Smith was married to Mar- 
tha Washington, daughter of 
Buffalo. 
who In june. 
1845, he was married to Margaret, daughter oi 
John P. Sherwood, of Vernon, Oneida county, N. 
Y., and their children are Margaret L., the wife 
of Robert P. Wilson, for- 
merly a member of county 


also a 


Elias Bradley, of 
She died in May, 1841, leaving a son, 
survived her but a 


few months. 


deceased, 
the 


Esq., 
leading Erie 
Philip Sherwood, who is 
that bar. Judge Smith has always 
been recognized as an able financier and an excel- 


and 
member of 


bar, 


lent judge of values and securities. His foresight 
and his faith in the growth and prosperity of Buf- 
falo have enabled him to accumulate a handsome 
fortune for his declining years. Prosperity, how- 
ever, has not had the effect to render him sordid 
or penurious, but, on the contrary, he has always 
given freely and liberally to all public purposes 
and to charitable, educational and religious op- 
jects, while his private charities, done in secret, 
have been the source of great comfort to many 
recipients, and no worthy charity has ever been 
refused aid from his purse, and that, too, not once 
or twice, but many times repeated. Judge Smith is 
a man of very marked literary tastes and habits, 
and is the possessor of a large and valuable library, 
and his friends have always been scholars and 
men of letters. Genial, kind and affable, he has 
always won the esteem and hearty good will of 
his fellow-citizens, who trust that many and happy 
may be the years remaining to James Murdock 
Smith. 


PHILIP S. SMITH. 
Puiip S. SmituH was born in Buffalo, Novem- 


ber 22, 1863. He is the only son of Hon. James 
M. Smith, of Buffalo (for ancestry see sketch of 
Judge Smith), and Margaret L. Smith. He re- 
ceived his education at the Heathcote School in 
Buffalo, and after graduation therefrom, being 
prevented by illness from entering college, he com- 
pleted his studies under private instruction. He 
commenced the study of law in the office of 
Marshall, Clinton & Wilson, of this city, Mr. Wil- 
son being his brother-in-law. After admission to 
the bar, in 1887, he remained with the firm until 
the death of Mr. Wilson, when the firm was dis- 
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solved. He then associated himself with Charles 
R. Wilson, of Buffalo, in the practice of law, un- 
der the firm name of Wilson & Smith, the firm 
doing a general law business. Mr. Smith mar- 
ried, in 1890, Mary L. Cushing, daughter of 
Thomas W. Cushing, a merchant of Buffalo, and 
they have one son, James M. Smith, Jr., born in 
1891. Mr. Smith devotes his leisure time to liter- 
ary pursuits and pleasures, and has a very large 
and valuable library, containing numerous treas- 
ures in the way of rare autograph documents and 
early printed books. He is a member of the 
Episcopal Church, attends St. Paul’s Church, 
Buffalo, and takes an active part in church mat- 


PHILIP S. SMITH. 


He is a member of various scientific 


literary societies, among others being a fellow of 


ters. 


the American Geographical Society and a member | 


of the Society of Colonial Wars. 


FRANK W. STANDART. 


FRANK W. STANDART, whose portrait accom- 
panies this sketch, was born at Elma, Erie county, 
N. Y., on the 20th day of May, 1871. His early 
education was acquired at the Elma village school 
In 1883 he removed with his parents to Buffalo, 
where he attended the public schools, graduating 
from the Buffalo High School in 1891. During 
the ensuing two years he was principal of the 
Elma village school. He then turned his atten- 
tion to the study of law, and in August, 1893, en- 
tered the law office of Howard & Clark, and in 


the following month entered the Buffalo Law | 
From this institution he was graduated | 


School. 
with the class of ’95, and was admitted to the bar at 
Buffalo on July 21 of the same year. In January, 
1896, after deciding to practice law at Buffalo, he 
entered the law office of Henry W. Brendel, with 
whom he has ever since been associated. 





| assured. 


and | 


Mr. Standart possesses a calm judicial temper- 
ament, excellent business ability and judgment, 
and a capacity for hard work that has not been 


FRANK W. STANDART. 


| left undeveloped. His earnest manner and pleas- 


ing address has earned for him a host of friends. 
Possessing the distinguishing characteristics of a 
successful lawyer, his rise in the profession seems 
REGINALD F. PENTON, 

of the Buffalo Bar. 


CHARLES J. THOMAS. 


One of the most familiar figures of the profes- 
sion in Western New York is Charles J. Thomas, 





CHARLES J. THOMAS. 


Esq. For nearly forty years he has been in con- 


| stant practice before the courts, and his unim- 
' paired mental and physical 


vigor bids fair to 
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contribute still many more pages to the legal his- 
tory of his time. 

Charles J. Thomas was born at Albany, N. Y., 
March 28, 1839. In 1842 his father, Edwin Thomas, 
Esq., removed to Buffalo, and there are many resi- 
dents who will remember the beautiful homestead, 
with spacious, park-like grounds covering several 
acres, in the vicinity of Niagara and Rhode Island 
streets, and overlooking the magnificent panorama 
of lake and river, where the family resided and 
where the father died some years since. 

Edwin Thomas, the father, was a man of wealth 
and education, possessing a broad, strong mind, 
and his social connections were such that the in- 
troduction of his son to professional life was not 
attended with the struggles and hardships which 
sometimes hamper the young attorney, 

Mr. Thomas’ primary education was obtained 
in the city of New York, and after his preparatory 
studies there he took up his collegiate course at 
St. Michael’s College, at Toronto, Ontario, then 
as now known as one of the leading educational 
institutions of America, from which he graduated 
in the year 1857. 

At this time the firm of Marshall, Harvey & 
Tracy was one of the leading law firms of this 
State, and Mr. Thomas entered their office as a 
clerk. He had already made definite choice of the 
law as a profession, although friends had hoped for 
his attaining distinction in the priesthood, and his 
education up to this point had been conducted 
with this end in view. The delight which Mr. 
Thomas has always taken in classic literature is 
traceable to the training of this period. In the 
offi ;e of Marshall, Harvey & Tracy the young law 
student found wide practice, and his acquirement 
of legal principles was under the mentorship of 
men famous in their profession. 
giants in those days.” Among them was Eli 
Cook, known as a public man, but far more widely 
known as a lawyer and one of the most eloquent 


“There were 


advocates of his time. After a clerkship with 
Marshall, Harvey & Tracy of about two years 
Mr. Thomas attracted the attention of the brilliant 
Cook, who was then in partnership with Freeman 
J. Fithian, afterward a judge of the Superior Court 
of New York city, and entered the office of Cook 
& Fithian, where he remained until the election of 
Mr. Fithian as district attorney of Erie county. 
When this occurred Mr. Cook waited for young 
Thomas’ admission to the bar and immediately 
tendered him a copartnership upon equal terms. 
So flattering and advantageous an offer is rarely 
made to a novice, and Mr. Thomas entered upon 
the lucrative partnership, which continued until the 
death of Eli Cook, in 1865. 

Those were the days when the history of the 
nation was being written, and the young lawyer 
was the intimate associate of the men who were 
making it. The limits of an article like this are 





far too narrow to contain even the briefest men- 
tion of the facts and circumstances making up a lil 
filled to overflowing with those incidents whi 
constitute the history of Buffalo, its lawyers, pub! 
men and business life, and replete alike with the 
interest of past and present. 

It may be said, however, that the early associ 
tions formed with Marshall, Tracy, Cook and 
others, leaders of the bar, the traditions of whos 


learning, acumen and eloquence are part of the 
heritage of the Buffalo bar of the present day, 
were potent in shaping the future of the young 
lawyer thus admitted among them. At the very 
threshold of his professional career he was en 
gaged in cases of international importance, besid 
local causes of the greatest prominence in th 
criminal branch of the law, while he was earl; 
entrusted with civil causes involving large sums 
and important principles. 

The professional life of Mr. Thomas has been a 
busy one. His devotion to the law has not 
dwarfed his social instincts, however, nor has th 
literary training of his earlier years been forgot 
ten. And so, while the high nervous tension and 
keen activities which marked the earlier years of 
Mr. Thomas may have been lessened by riper age, 
still there is no lack of energy; and there is seen 
in the courts to-day no more active, keen, alert, 
ready practitioner in more widely diversified lines 
of practice than is the subject of this sketch. 





ALBERT G. THORNE. 
One of the promising men upon whom the de- 
gree of LL. B. has been conferred by the Law 
School of the University of Buffalo, is the subject 





ALBERT G. THORNE, 


of this sketch. Mr. Thorne entered the Buffalo 
Law School from the office of Sprague, Morey, 
Sprague & Brownell in 1893, standing well up in 
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his class during his entire course and graduating 
a in 1895. He had taken high rank as a student in | 
the public schools of the city, from which he was 
4 graduated in 1886, and also in the Buffalo High 
School, from which he was graduated in 1880. | 
He 
versity, 
ficiency in the ancient languages, and from which 
| he was graduated with the degree of A. B. in 1893. 

In 


1896 he was still further honored by that insti- 
tution in receiving the degree of A. M. In college 
Mr. Thorne was a member of the Psi Upsilon 
fraternity, president of the Athletic Association 
and editor of the University News, a college 


weekly of eight pages. Judging from his efforts 
in this contracted journalistic field, it would seem 
as if the prospect of a good editor had been lost 
to the craft in the choice of the law for his life 
work. 

Mr. Thorne was admitted to the bar in 1895, and 
the same year married Miss Alice Scott Dunn, 


N. Y. He Mr. 
a prominent real estate man of 


ot 


Syracuse, is a son of George L 


Thorne, Suffalo, 
and was born in that city January 14, 1870. On his 


father’s side he is of English descent, 





and on his 
side he is a direct descendant of Richard 
Dana, who came to America in 1640. Mr. Thorne 
has practiced alone since his admission, with 
offices at 713 Mutual Life Building, Buffalo, where 
his entire time is given to his professional busi- 
GEORGE F. 


mother’s 


ness. 3ROWNELL. 


FRANK JiTITUS. 


FRANK J. Titus is a graduate of the 
Law School, class of 1894. 


Buffalo 
He is a son of James 





FRANK J. 


TITUS, 


B. Titus, a brother to Hon. Robt. C. Titus, of the 
Supreme Court. Frank J. was born at Eden, Erie 








| 
| 


immediately thereafter entered Syracuse Uni- | 
where he was distinguished for his pro- 









































county, N. Y., October 24, 1868. 
ated from the Griffith Institute in June, 1886. 

In twentieth to Buffalo, 
bearer of an honorable name and mentally 
equipped for the professional life he had deter- 
mined upon. He entered the law office of Moses 
Shire, then as now one of the prominent lawyers 
of the city. Later he was appointed special deputy 
clerk in the Superior Court, which position he held 


He was gradu- 


the 
well 


his year he came 


until 1896. Aiter receiving his degree from the 
law school he was immediately admitted to the 
bar, in 1894. 


On the expiration of his clerkship in the Su- 
perior Court in 1896 he opened an office in the 
Prudential building for the practice of law on his 
Mr. Titus has thus had the benefit 
valuable surroundings from the first, his long , 
term of court service being especially so. This 
experience has recently brought to him the ap- 
to position in the Special 
ferm of the Supreme Court. Mr. Titus is genial, 
urbane, and makes friends easily; has a legal mind, 
and will one day stand high in the ranks of his 
profession. 


own account. 


of 


pointment a similar 


HON. ROBERT C. TITUS. 


Rosert C. Titus was born at Eden, Erie 
county, N. Y., October 24, 1839. He obtained 4 


education as the district schools of his 
native county could give him and prepared himself 
He entered Oberlin College, but cir- 
cumstances did not permit his graduation from 
that institution. 


such an 


for college. 


When he became a young man 
Horace Boise was a strong young lawyer, success- 
fully practicing in his profession in the village f 
Hamburg, Erie county, N. Y. It is probable, 
however, that when Judge Titus became his law 
student he little thought that his instructor would 
later become the Democratic governor of the Re- y 
publican State of Iowa and a strong candidate for ; 
the Democratic nomination for president in 1896. i 
that the instructor hardly 
foresaw the accomplished district attorney, State 
senator, Judge and (unnominated) candidate for 
of the same party in the State of New 
York, in the modest law student who was reading 
law with him. However that may be, this law 
student was admitted to practice in 1865. From 
that time on he continued to practice in the vil- 
lage of Hamburg for many years, and when Mr. 
Boise removed to Iowa his pupil succeeded to a 
very considerable part of his large practice, and 
added thereto his own flourishing business. i 

Erie county was a Republican county, and was 


And it may be, too, 


gyms re 


governor 


usually safe for from two to four thousand ma- H 
jority for many years. Nevertheless, seeking a t 
strong candidate, the Democratic party selected H 
Robert C. Titus as its standard-bearer for the i 


office of district attorney in 1877. This office has 
been filled by a very distinguished line of trial law- 
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yers for almost its entire history, and the tra- 
ditions of the office have continued to require the 
highest order of ability down to the present day. 
For such reasons, and because of his genial, 
gentlemanly manner and his well-known ability as 
a trial lawyer, Robert C. Titus was elected to this 
office. In that office he fully met the expectations 


of his friends and added to his reputation as a 


lawyer. At that time L. L. Lewis was in his prime, 
and was one of the strongest trial lawyers in the 
State. both 


as attorney or as 


Trying civil and criminal cases, 
counsel, in important cases, 
the district attorney was sure to be pitted against 
him if the defendant could obtain the 
eted Mr. Lewis. A connected 
with the trial of one of these cases will best exhibit 
Robert C. Titus in his true light as a trial lawyer. 


Anna M. Cox, a servant girl, was accused of 


much-cov- 


services of story 


administering poison to the wife and children of 





HON. ROBERT C. TITUS. 

one Tait, with intent to kill them, that she might 
become the wife of Taft. There was great excite- 
ment in the rural community in which the alleged 
crime was committed, and members of the com- 
munity divided into strong factions, which be- 
lieved in’ either the guilt or this 
The girl was poor, but the faction 
which believed in her innocence had many clients 


innocence of 
servant girl. 


and admirers of Mr. Lewis, and they interested | 


him in her case, and thereby succeeded in securing 
his services for her defense. The case was bitterly 
fought, and was full of the peculiarities and con- 
tradictions of poison cases, and cases where the 
motive is such as that alleged in this case. Mr. 
Lewis became greatly interested in the case, and 
was not content to sum up altogether in the con- 
versational, matter-of-fact way, much like that of 
the famous Scarlett, which was his common cus- 
tom in verdict gathering, but towards the close of 








his summing up he was moved to an eloquent 
appeal for his poor client, which brought tears to 
the eyes of both court and jury. The crowded 
court-room, also, was visibly affected, and when 
the district attorney arose to reply the stillness was 
Mr. commonly commanded 
large fees, and the common supposition was that 
he did not usually interest himself in cases where 
they were not forthcoming. 
admirabie 


oppressive. Lewis 


Perceiving that the 
up must be 
broken, the district attorney made a skiliul use oj 
this Calmly, pleasantly, in the genial way, 


iorce of his summing 
fact. 
and with the pleasant voice that always procured 
him a hearing, the district attorney began his re- 
ply. He said that he had been deeply impressed 
by the eloquent appeal of his learned brother, 
which had moved all listeners, and while acknowl- 
edging its force, he wished to call their attention 
to one fact that might have escaped their observa- 
tion in connection with it. When he, said the 
district attorney, reached that point in his address 
where he told you he was defending this poor 
servant girl without fee or reward, we witnessed 
the unusual spectacle of Lewis himself moved to 
tears, and it was there that the tears of Lewis 
began to fall. The experiment was a daring one, 
but the result was magical, and court, jury and 
spectators alike were moved to such laughter as 
only follows such dramatic scenes. The result was 
that Anna Cox was convicted, but upon appeal 
her conviction was the real reason 
that the court thought it unwarranted by the evi- 
dence, but for the technical reason that the trial 
court had erred in receiving incompetent evidence 
upon the trial. (People v. Cox, 21 Hun, 47; ai- 
firmed 83 N. Y. 610.) 

Continuing in the practice of his profession, the 
Democratic party continued to honor Robert C 
Titus with nominations, and the people continued 
to honor him with elections, because he was the 
strongest candidate that the minority party could 
present for the suffrages of the voters of Erie 
county. He was, accordingly, elected State sen- 
ator in 1881, and again in 1883, and judge oi the 
Superior Court of Buffalo in 1885. .At the time 
the Superior Court of Buffalo was abolished, 
January 1, 1896, he was chief judge of that court, 
and under the Constitution he became a justice of 
the Supreme Court, in which office he is still serv 
ing. He made a sufficient reputation as State 
senator to be widely discussed as a candidate fot 


reversed for 


| governor at the time that his townsman, Grover 
, Cleveland, who sat at the same table with him at 


date, nominated and elected. 


the Tifft House, was brought forward as a candi- 
Again in 1898 Judge 
Titus was widely discussed as a candidate of his 
party Tor governor of the State of New York, and 
many of his friends firmly believe he would have 
been nominated and elected but for the self-seek- 
ing of pretended friends. He has been the candi- 
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date of his party for judge of the Court of Appeals, | 
is firmly established in the warm regard of all 
know him for his high character and his 
ast loyalty to his friends. 
is well known in the highest Masonic cir- 
an active member of the Acacia Club 
1 
I 


, and is 


Buftalo, one of the strongest Masonic social 
»s in the country. 


\lthough so often identified with his political 


rty, Judge Titus is in no sense a self-seeking 
tician, but owes his political and professional 
preferment to those qualities of character and 


inhood which commend a 
pendent thinkers and voters of the opposition 


ADELBERT Moor. 


man even to the 
yolitical party. 


JOHN A. VAN ARSDALE. 


Joun A. Van ARSDALE was the junior member 
of the law firm of Wardwell & Van Arsdale, 
now succeeds to the important business of that 
concern since the death of Mr. Wardwell, which 
occurred August 6, 1898. Mr. Van Arsdale 
born at Mt. Morris, N. Y., September 1o, 
He was graduated from the academic department 


and 


was 
T1866 





rm 
| 





JOHN A. VAN ARSDALE, 


of the University of Michigan in 1891, with the 
degree of A. 





B., and from the law department of 
the same institution June 26, 1892, with the degree 
of LL. B. 

On the 6th of July following he was married to 
Miss Minerva Snow Walker, daughter of Hon 
S. S. Walker, who was one of the regents of the 
University of Michigan for a number of years and 
an ex-member of the State legislature. Mr. and 
Mrs. Van Arsdale came at once to Buffalo for their 
permanent home, Mr. Van Arsdale shortly after- 
ward entering the office of Bissell, Sicard, Brun- 
& Bissell, where he remained two 
when he took an office for the practice of law on 


dage years, 











his own account. On the first of November, 1897, 
he accepted a partnership as junior member in the 
law practice of the late Mr. Geo. T. Wardwell, the 
firm becoming Wardwell & Van Arsdale. Since 
Mr. Wardwell’s death, Mr. Van Arsdale is con- 
ducting the business alone. Mr. Van Arsdale is 
local attorney for the Union Central Life Insur- 
and is 
the most capable of the 
younger attorneys of the city. In his hands the 
general practice of the old firm will be more than 
sustained. He is a member of University Club, 


and A. M., 


ance Company and other corporations, 


known to be one of 


and of Ancient Landmarks Lodge, F. 
and of the Seventy-fourth Regiment. 


H. EDSON WEBSTER. 


H. Epson WEBSTER was born at Oak Orchard, 
Orleans county, N. Y., November 9, 1872. He is 
of four brothers, sons of Milo C. 
Webster, a produce shipper, and is of New Eng- 
land stock, including in its membership the sixth 


the youngest 


Connecticut, several 
prominent army officers, and both Noah and Dan- 
iel Webster. 


governor of the State of 





H. EDSON WEBSTER. 


Aiter coming to Buffalo, in 1882, Mr. Webster 
was educated in its public schools, also at the 
State Normal School there, from which he was 
graduated in the classical course on June 27, 1893. 
Immediately thereafter he commenced the study 
of law in the offices of Messrs. Wilson & Smith, 
remaining there three years, during which time he 
attended the school of law of the University of 
Buffalo, entering in 1894 and receiving his degree 
in 1896; and in June of that year he was admitted 
to the bar of this State. 

In October, 1896, Mr. Webster opened offices at 
his present address, No. 52 Erie County Savings 
Bank building, Buffalo, for the practice of law. 





i 
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In his profession he has, up to this time, met with 
marked success and a steadily increasing business. 
He has an unusually bright outlook, warranted by 
recognized capability, deserved popularity and a 
thorough adaptation to the 
amenities of his calling. 


requirements and 
Mr. Webster has thus far 
in his practice had no partner or associate. 

On February 3, 1898, he was elected secretary to 
the board of trustees of the Buffalo General Hos- 
pital, the largest eleemosynary institution in that 
city, which office he still fills. 


SAMUEL WEILL. 


SAMUEL WEIL is one of the young attorne 
of the city who began professional life by takin 
his degree from the Law School of the Buffa.: 
University. 

He is the son of Henry Weill, who until recently 
was for a number of years president of the 
Metropolitan Bank of Buffalo, but is now retired 
irom the head of that institution to devote his time 
to his real estate and private interests. 

Samuel was prepared for college in the city 
schools of Buffalo, and completed a course at 
Harvard University in 1893. Immediately after 
his return from college he took up the study of law 
in the office of one of Buffalo’s most important 
legal firms, Shire, Van Peyma & Jellinck, at the 





SAMUEL_L. WEIL 


same time entering the Buffalo Law School, where 


having the benefit of the best possible professional 
training. 

Mr. Weill, who is twenty-six years old, enjoy 
clientage which can be construed as only distinct!) 
complimentary to an attorney of his age. 

Rogsert F. SCHELLIN« 


SAMUEL M. WELCH, JR 


Gen. SAMUEL M. WELCH, JR., comes of one of 
our oldest and most honored Buffalo families. His 
father, Thomas C. Welch, was one of the leader 
of the Buffalo bar, and although cut down in the 
prime of life by overwork, his talents and ability 
were conspicuous at a bar composed of exception 
ably able men. 





SAMUEL M. WELCH, JR 


Gen. Welch attended public and private schools 
at Buffalo, receiving a thorough training in the 
subjects usually taught at preparatory schools. 
Leaving school very young, he engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits, became assistant city editor of the 
Buffalo Express, and then a traveling railroad pas 
senger agent. From that he turned to the study 
of law, which he prosecuted with zeal and thor- 
oughness. In 1874 he was appointed a clerk in the 
Erie county district attorney’s office under Hon. 
D. N. Lockwood, and soon became managing 
clerk, although not admitted. 

In 1877 he was admitted to the bar, and almost 





he took the prescribed two years’ course, and was | 
graduated in 1895. 

On the retirement of Mr. Van Peyma from the 
firm, Mr. Weill remained with Shire & Jellinck as 
managing clerk until February 1, 1898, when he 
opened an office for practice alone at gor D. S. 
Morgan building. 

He is one of the most promising of the young 


a] 


attorneys of the city, possessing a legal mind and 


immediately received the appointment of assistant 
district attorney under Hon. Charles W. Good 
year, who had succeeded Mr. Lockwood. 

From October, 1879, to October, 1880, he acted 
as clerk of the Erie county board of supervisors 
This position he filled with ability and faithfulness 

In December, 1886, he was appointed assistant 
United States District attorney for the northern 
district of New York, under Mr. Lockwood, and 


served until October, 1889. In December, 1894, he 
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was again appointed to this position by Hon. Wil- 
\. Poucher, serving until October, 1897. 


se numerous appointments prove his reputa 
ability and fidelity in important positions 


t or 


ring these periods he was gradually accumu- 
business and making the connections which 


to-day form an excellent and an extensive law 


practice. 


Nothing conduces so much toward success in 


the law as a naturally sound legal judgment, edu- 
cated and formed by a careful study of the prin- 
ciples of the law and the decisions of the courts 


which apply them. In the complicated matters 
with which a lawyer so often has to deal, an un- 
erring judgment in respect of the best course to be 
pursued to obtain a right or redress a wrong is the 
quality of mind most helpful to the client. Gen. 
Welch is gifted with naturally sound judgment and 
a clear perception both of the law, as it will prob- 
ite J 


wDiy VC 


administered by the court, and of the facts 
as the jury will probably find them. This, joined 
with a profound knowledge of human nature com- 
mon to every lawyer who has had his great experi- 
ence in a district attorney’s office, renders him an 
excellent office lawyer and a formidable opponent 
on the trial. He has a large and increasing client- 
age among business men, who are always quick 
to discern and appreciate these qualities in their 
advisor. When to fight a battle and on what lines 


o wage it; when to settle a dispute without legal 
controversy —these are the things he excels in, 
1 coupled with his honesty and independence, 
these are the chief reasons for his success at the 
Recently an illustration of the esteem in which 
he is held 


member « 


was afforded by his appointment as a 


f avery important commission appointed 
to appraise lands under the Buffalo Grade Crossing 
\ct. Many interests are involved and many attor- 
neys interested in the proceedings, the most im- 
instituted under the act, and one in 
which the awards will undoubtedly reach a high 


portant vet 


figure, yet his name met with no one’s opposition, 
No 


and all united in his appointment. higher 


with the scope and status of the national guard 
are disposed to criticise and belittle it. 


The government, not remembering its bitter ex- 


perience with volunteers during the Civil War, is 


I 


rather to be condemned for sending into the field 


organizations poorly officered and hali-trained. An 





‘ompliment could be paid a lawyer, for it meant 
‘onfidence not only in his honesty and utter inde- 
pendence, but in his legal ability as well. 

No the Buffalo 
acquaintance, both socially and in business circles 


man at bar has a wider locai 


and every acquaintance respects his character and 
ibility, and is proud of his friendship 


No sketch of Gen. Welch would be at all com- | 


plete without a mention of his services to the State 
is a national guardsman, rendered ungrudgingly 
and willingly for many years. 

some volunteer 
the war, illy-fitted and 
equipped for service, many critics not acquainted 


Owing to the poor showing of 


organizations in late 


| 


indictment 


in the Sixty-fifth 
passing through the intermediate grades, was com- 


cannot be found against the whole 


militia based on what a few men did or omitted 
to do. 


The life of Gen. Welch is an illustration of 


the thorough training in military matters a na- 
tional guardsman can receive, a training which, 
joined to a sound judgment, business experience 
and a little campaigning, made so many excellent 
officers during the Civil War. 


Gen. Welch was commissioned a first lieutenant 
Regiment in May, 1879, and 


missioned colonel of that organization in August, 


1887, a rank he now holds. Thus for twenty years 


he has given his untiring efforts toward the im- 


provement both of his regiment and of the guard 
of the State. Resolute, fearless and quick to act, 
with a sound and technical knowledge of the thou- 
sand and one matters of detail incident to military 
administration, deeply read in tactics and the regu- 


lations, he is an ideal officer, fitted for any grade 


the exigencies of service demand, no matter how 
high. Here his legal training stands him in good 
stead; here his knowledge of human nature ren- 
lers him not only capable of understanding his 
nen, but also of making them understand him. 
iis regiment shows his hard and untiring efforts, 


id is to-day by all odds the best practical rough 


d ready organization in the State. 

He was brevetted a brigadier-general and acting 
ispector-general by Governor Flower for his long 
nd faithful service, and never was a brevet better 

earned or more appropriately bestowed. He is 
now the senior line colonel in the State. 

At the outbreak of the late war, and at the first 
call, quickly summoning his command, he en- 
thused them with his own patriotism and spirit, 
and as a result a higher percentage of men volun- 
teered from the Sixty-fifth Regiment than from 
His regiment 
was ordered to Camp Alger, where it won warm 


any other regiment in the State. 


praise from officers high in command, thus show- 
ing its long and splendid training, which was never 
better demonstrated than in ‘that fever-stricken 
spot, Camp Alger. 

It was not its good fortune to be ordered to the 
front, and after the suspension of hostilities was 
sent home preparatory to being mustered out. It 
was mustered out at Buffalo in November, with a 
record for discipline and serviceableness surpassed 
by few, if any, regiments among the volunteers. 


Louris L. Barcock. 
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cme EDWARD W. WERICK. 


Henry P. Wenrick, father of Edward, removed 
from Buffalo to California in 1869, settling in 
Santa Cruz county, where Edward was born, 
January 14, 1870. 

Two years later Mr. Werick removed from 
there to San Salvador, State of San Salvador. 
Central America, where he resided the next seven 
years, when, mainly for want of educational ad- 
vantages for the son, Mr. Werick returned to 
Buffalo, where Edward at once entered the public 
schools. An advantage to Edward of this sojourn 
abroad at this early age was that it added to his 











EDWARD W. WERICK. 


acquirements a knowledge of Spanish, which he 
speaks with the fluency of his mother tongue, to 
which has also been added the German of his fore 
fathers, making him the master of the three lan- 
guages. 

After passing through the various grades of the 
public schools, he entered the Buffalo High 
School, from which he was graduated in the class 
of 1889. Following this he taught school for a 
time, but having determined to take up law for 
a profession, he entered the law department of the 
Buffalo University, from which he was graduated 
in the class of 1892. 

During these years in the law school he read 
law in the offices of Hon. L. N. Bangs and of the 
Hon. S. Carey Adams. 

A trip west during the years 1892-93 delayed his 
admission to the bar until the June General Term 
at Buffalo, in 1894. 

Mr. Werick then entered our office (then Ham- 
mond & Hatch), and upon Mr. Hatch’s retirement 
from the firm, became associated with me in prac- 
tice, which continued until the spring of 1806, 
when his present office, 32 Erie County Bank 





building, was taken, where he has since conducted 
a general practice alone. 

In politics Mr. Werick is Republican, but has 
never held office, though he takes an active in- 
terest in municipal affairs. Mr. Werick deservedly 
holds high rank among the younger members of 
the profession, and is regarded by his friends as 
having a bright future. In June, 1897, Mr. Werick 
was married to Miss Florence C. McGean, of Bui- 
falo, where they reside. Wa. W. Hammonp 


HON. TRUMAN C. WHITE. 
* STRONG, rather quick, has executive ability and 
a large experience at the bar; took high rank as an 
all-round lawyer,” was a tribute paid the judicial 
qualities of Justice White by 
standing at the Buffalo bar. 


a lawyer of high 


3ehind his legal and judicial record lies one of 
military honor, covering the entire period of the 
civil war, in which he enlisted as a private in the 
Tenth N. Y. Vol. Cavalry in 1861, and from which 
he was honorably mustered out a first lieutenant in 
1865. He had patriotically abandoned an academic 
course to respond to his country’s call, but while 
in the army did what he could to carry out the 








HON, TRUMAN C, WHITE. 


prearranged plan to study law by reading Black 
stone and Kent. In 1866 he entered the law office 
of Hon. Stephen Lockwood, in Buffalo, later that 
of Edward Stevens, one of the most brilliant men 
at the bar of Western New York. Soon after his 
admission to the bar Mr. Stevens offered him a 
partnership, which was accepted and continued 
until Mr. Stevens’ death, in 1868. 

He was later associated with George Wads 
worth, Nelson K. Hopkins and Seward A. Simons 
respectively, and gained high rank as an all-round 


practitioner. In 1885 he was nominated for judge 
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of the Superior Court, but failed of election by | was admitted to practice at the Appellate Division 


only 57 votes. 
He was again nominated to the same office in 
Ror, and elected by a substantial majority, though 


his party as a whole suffered defeat, the Demo 
cratic mayor being elected by over 4,500 votes. 
This was strong evidence of personal popularity, 
which has been strengthened by his course on the 


January 1, 1896, the Superior Court was 
abolished, and Judge White took his seat on the 
Court 
Truman C. White was born at Perrysburg, N. 
Y., April 30, 1840; admitted to the bar of Buffalo, 
and was married to Miss Emma 
suffalo, 18609. 


Supreme bench. 


November, ’67, 
Katv Haskins, of February 10, 


HARRIS S. WILLIAMS. 


OnE of the young men who was graduated 
from the Law School of the Buffalo University in 





the class of 1896 was Harris S. Williams. He was 

born in Buffalo, February 17, 1873. His father, 
HARRIS $. WILLIAMS. 

the late Hon. Benjamin H. Williams, of the 


former law firm of Williams & Potter, of Buffalo, 
Was prominent in State and municipal affairs, at 
one time representing the Buffalo senatorial dis- 
trict in the State senate, and also having held the 
office of district attorney of Erie county. 

Mr. Williams’ was 
looked after in a private school. He 
graduated from the Buffalo High School in the 
class of 1891, and from Cornell University in the 


carefully 
then 


early education 


was 


class of 1895, where he received the degree of 
Ph. B. He seems never to have thought of any 
other than a professional life, and read law in the 
office of his father as opportunity offered during 
his college days, finally taking the prescribed pro- 
fessional training at the Buffalo Law School. He 


at Rochester in July, 1897. His present law part- 
nership, Ingram, Mitchell & Williams, was formed 
in March, 1808. 

While at Cornell, Mr. Williams joined the Delta 
Upsilon fraternity, and in the Buffalo Law School 
became a member of the Phi Delta Phi. He is 
bright, has a happy faculty of making friends and 
dispatching business matters in good shape, and 
has in him the making of a good lawyer. 

With a few years of active practice such as he is 


| sure to have with his present legal connections, 








| the 


he may have safely promised him a prominent 
place among the younger attorneys. 


ARTHUR H. WILLIAMS 


ArTHUR H. WILtiAMs is a Buffalonian born and 
bred. After graduating from the Buffalo High 
School he followed a literary course of study at, 


the University of Michigan, and was duly gradu- 
ated with the degree of A. B. 


The first half- 











ARTHUR H. WILLIAMS, 


after graduation from college were 
spent in active mercantile life in the lines of trans 


Mr. Williams 


dozen years 


portation and of coal then en 


| tered the law school of the University of Buffalo, 


and was graduated in the class of 1894. His grad- 
uation thesis, on a topic of constitutional law, won 
Daniels’ prize scholarship of one hundred 
dollars. 

His preliminary training in the actual practice of 
law was obtained in the office of Sprague, Morey, 
Sprague & Brownell during the years of study in 
the law school. He was admitted to the bar in 
1894. His practice has been of a varied 
character, tending especially to real estate law. 


Added to a 


June, 


thorough comprehension of the 


| theory and practice of law, he has the invaluable 
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characteristics of earnestness, faithfulness and en- 
ergy. To his thorough painstaking accuracy in 
the preparation of all his cases, he brings the ex- 
treme of industry, which are traits invaluable to 
clients, and to these are due a rapidly growing 
practice. In his tastes he leans toward the liter- 
ary, in politics, an independent Republican. 


CHARLES R. WILSON. 


CHARLES R. WILSON was born in Dorchester, 
Mass., October 20, 1863. He is the second son of 
Franklin Winslow and Anna Underhill Mekeel, 
his wife, and on his father’s side is a lineal descend- 
ant of Kenelm Winslow (younger brother of 
Edward Winslow, governor of Plymouth Colony), 
who came to Plymouth, Mass., from Droitwich, 
Worcestershire, England, in 1629. The ancient 





CHARLES R. WILSON, 


descent and honorable record of the Winslow 
family in England is well known. On his mother’s 
side Mr. Wilson descends from Stuart Wilson and 
Jane, his wife, who immigrated from England and 
settled at Albany, N. Y., in 1753, and from Chris- 
tiana Clinton, who, with her sister Elizabeth and 
her brother Charles Clinton, came from England 
and settled at Little Britain, Orange county, N. Y., 
in 1729, and who are the ancestors of the Clinton 
family in this country, Gen. George Clinton and 
Gen. James Clinton being the sons of the above 
named Charles Clinton. Mr. Wilson’s great- 
grandfather, Robert Wilson, was early trained in 
the duties and hardships of military life by his 
maternal uncle, Capt. James Gregg (whose name 
is a familiar one in early annals of the Mohawk 
valley), having enlisted in Gregg’s company of 
the Third New York Regiment in January, 1776, 
being then but twelve years of age. By the influ- 
ence of his uncle, Gen. James Clinton, he was 








appointed ensign of the Fourth Company of the 
First New York Regiment, Col. Van Schaick, in 
June, 1781. His commission, now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Wilson, is quaintly addressed to 
“ Robert Wilson, Gentleman,” is signed by Elias 
Boudinot, president of congress, and counter- 
signed by Benjamin Lincoln, secretary of war. 
It bears the seal of the continental congress. On 
the 19th day of October following, Ensign Wilson 
had the distinguished honor of being selected to 
receive the colors of the British army surrendered 
by Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, as the follow- 
ing record shows: “ The delivery of the colors of 
the several regiments, twenty-eight in number, was 
next performed. For this purpose twenty-eight 
British captains, each bearing a flag in a case, were 
drawn up in line. Opposite to them, at a distance 
of six paces, twenty-eight American sergeants were 
placed in a line to receive the colors. Robert 
Wilson, of Clinton’s brigade, the youngest com- 
missioned officer in the army, being then only 
eighteen years of age, was appointed by Col. 
Hamilton, the officer of the day, to conduct this 
interesting ceremony. When Wilson gave the 
order for the British captains to advance two 
paces to deliver up their colors and the American 
sergeants to advance two paces to receive them, 
the former hesitated, and gave as a reason that 
they were unwilling to surrender them to non- 
commissioned officers. Col. Hamilton, who was 
at a distance, observed the hesitation and rode up 
to inquire the cause. On being informed, he will- 
ingly spared the feelings of the British captains 
and ordered Ensign Wilson to receive them him- 
self and hand them to the American sergeants. 
When the colors were surrendered the whole royal 
army laid down their arms.” Lossing’s Field 
Book of the Revolution, vol. 2, p. 524. Ensign 
Wilson was one of the original members of the 
Society of the Cincinnati, and his diploma as such, 
signed by Gen. Washington as the president, and 
by Gen. Knox as the secretary of the society, is 
now in the possession of Mr. Wilson, who by 
hereditary right (as the lineal descendant of En- 
sign Wilson) is now a member of that (to use the 
words of Washington) “illustrious institution.” 
When a child, the subject of this sketch (his father 
having died) was adopted by his mother’s cousin, 
Robert Preston Wilson, of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
took his surname. He was educated in public 
and private schools in Buffalo, and in 1886 en- 
tered upon the study of law in the office of 
Marshall, Clinton & Wilson, a leading firm of 
lawyers in that city. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1889, but continued in the office of Marshall, 
Clinton & Wilson until the dissolution of that firm 
by the death of Mr. Wilson, in 1892. He then 
formed a partnership with Philip S. Smith, Esq. 
of this city, for the practice of his profession, un- 
der the firm name of Wilson & Smith. The firm 
built up a good business, and has an excellent 
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standing in the profession. Mr. Wilson takes an 
active interest in the literary, benevolent and social 
institutions of the city, and his recognized business 
iq apacity has already made him prominent in their | 
management. He is a trustee of the Buffalo Gen- 





a eral Hospital and treasurer of its board, one of the 
: managers of the Buffalo Library, treasurer of the 
& Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, a trustee ot 
S Hobart College, one of the vestry of St. Paul's 


Church, a member of the Buffalo Club, of the 
Liberal Club of Buffalo and of the Grolier Club 
of New York. He is also a member of the Society 
of the Colonial Wars and of the Society of the 
Sons of the Revolution. The writer of this sketch 
has known him from his early childhood, and sees 
in him a young man already noted for his industry, 
capacity and integrity, destined to attain honor 
able rank in his profession, to be known and 
trusted as a sagacious and successful man of bus) 
ness, as faithful to every social duty, and as a wise 
and useful citizen. 





LYNDON D. WOOD. 


lHeE subject of this sketch was born at Eden, 
Erie county, N. Y., in 1867; was educated at the 
Hamburg (N. Y.) Academy and Cornell Univer- 
sity. From Cornell he went to Manistee, Mich., 
where he remained for about three years. He first 
taught school for a time, after which came the 
ownership and editing of one of the papers pub- 
lished there. 

During this time he studied law and compiled 
and published ‘‘ Wood’s Justices’ Guide for Mich- 
igan.”” Following his admission to the bar came 
the establishing of an office for a general practice, | 
in which he was flattered in the volume and char- | 
acter of business brought him, and was successful 
in its management. He was appointed attorney for 
the city, which office he held until he removed to 











Buffalo in 1891, where he has practiced his pro- | 





fession since. Mr. Wood is well known through 
his contributions to magazine literature on the 
subject of social economics, in which he is deeply 
interested. Among his contributions are papers 
on “ The Democracy of the French,” ‘“ The De- 
mocracy of Abraham Lincoln,” and others on spe- 


cial features of economic questions. He is a 





LYNDON D,. WOOD 


Demiucrac and took 2n active interest in the Bryan 
campaign. 

Mr. Wood’s library is largely composed of works 
on economic subjects, and his collection forms 
one of the largest private libraries of this kind in 
the country. 

He is married, has offices in the Prudential build- 
ing, and is building up a good general practice, 
making a specialty, however, of insurance law, 
which he is well qualified to handle. 
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